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THE PRETERNATURAL AND CHRISTABEL 


Dr. P. S. Sastri, M.A., M.Lirr., PR.D. | ` 
University of Saugor, Sangor (M.P.) 


1. “I won't have any one sneer at Christabel : it fs a fine, wild 
poem’’, said Byron. The wildness of the poem is conveyed paradexi- 
cally enogeh, through a language as simple as it is musical. Simplicity 
and wildness are harmonised into a unitv that disables all attempts at 
an intellectual analysis. A part of its magic may be said to be due 
to this unique combination of the natural with the mysterious. 

Christabel was begun on February 18, 1798. The clear and 
simple language, the ease and mastery with which it is constructed 
and the blend of the real with the fantast, bring it nearer ethe 
Ancient Mariner. Here Coleridge’s inteation is “‘to bewitch the 
reader in the open light of day’. He meant this poem too to be a 
ballad. Wihen a group of Sotheby’s friends voluateered to publish 
the poem for him promising that in paper, printing, and decorations 
it should be the most magnificent thing that had yet appeared, 
Goleridge declared: “The lovely lady shan’t come to that pass! Many 
times ree would I have it printed at Soulby’s on the true ballad 
paper” ‘(Letters Ed. E.H.C, 136). 

The Lovely Lady isa term frequently used in the poem; and 

À fhe very appellation gathers into itself colours from an unearthly world 
= There are frequent reference to her blue eyes and the first part signi- 
fanny closes with the wonderful line—“the blue sky bends over us 
© DK: Itis a visible but ethereal colour. Ina letter of March 10, 

UN he wrote: “Almost all the physical Evil in the world depends 


on the existence of moral Evil.” At this time he read Ossian’s poem | 
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bout Carthon, the heroic son, who was separated in babyhood froti» 


his heroic father, and who was later kidleg by him in single combag. 
This poem left its fark on Christabel ard Kubla Khan. Then, the. 
world lovely is not intendéd to convey.a simple idea of beauty, emotion- 


“al or intellectual. In a note on the translation of L’Estrange’s The 


Travels of Monsie&y de Thevonot in the Levant we find Coleridge 
stating: “Lovely is a darling word of this translator, a word that 


- shoul? never be applied except to objects that*excise a moral feeling 


of attachment. I may say, ‘a lovely Woman’ or ‘a lovely Infant,’ but 
not ‘a lovely Diamond, or Topaz’. ’’ Then ‘the lovely lady Christabel’ 
is intended to bea being capable of exciting a moral attachment’. 
This is the central basis*of the poetic visi>n presented in the poem. 


2. The poem isa fragment. In the preface to the publication 
Christabel (1816) he remarked: “Since the latter date (i.e., 1800-1) 
my V poetic powers have been, till very lately, in a state of suspended 
animation. But as, in my very first conception of the tale I have the 
whole present fo my mind, with the wholeness, no less than the 
livelinegs of a vision, I trust that I shall be able to embody in verse 
the*three parts yet to come in the course of the present year.” The 
whole poem was felt by hin in a vision. and this vision neve deserted 
him. It continues to retain its liveliness for more than eighteen 
years. As Bracy Bard said, 

a “But though my slumber had gone by, 
~ This dream it would not pass waya 
It seems to live upon mine eye.” (2 557-9) 


This i isa , remarkable parallel. There is a bard in the pse.n and another 
outside if. One is symbolic or suggestive of the other. It is quite 
possible that Bracy Bard is Coleridge himself. 

3. The poem was to bein five parts. Probably the conclusion 
to the second part was the final conclusion of the poem. On 
this assumption alone can we explain it. Otherwise it is unrelated 
to the poem as it stands. Sometime between September, 1797 
and April, 1798 he set down in his Notebook the line: ‘‘Hartley 


fell down and hauri himself—I caught him up crying and sores 
‘ing, and ran out of doors with him. The moon caught his eye, . 


he ceased crying immedtately—and his eyes and the tears in the ® 


how they gltttered in the moonlight’? (7.219). These lines: are. ye 
bodily taken to the conclusion of the first part where we not ye : 


find that Geraldine lay with Christabel 


“Asa mother with her child”, ~ 
oN 
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“bn he tells us of Christabel’: . 


“And oft the while she seems to smile 


y . 
° e As infants at a sudden light!" 


And in a letter to Southey (6.5.1801), speaking of his boy Hartley,” 


he remarks: “If I were to lose him, I am afraid, it would exceedingly 
deaden my affection for any other children I may have.” Then he 
quotes the entire conclusion to the second part. We are, therefore, 
on firmer ground when we say that this poem Chrfstabel has an -auto- 
biographical interest also. 
4. Though Coleridge tells us that the entire poem remains” as a 
lively vision in 1816, Wordsworth ghought that Coleridge never knew 


how the poem would end. The poem remains a fragment and: 


Coleridge has something to say on this. łn a letter to John Prior 
Estlin dated 14.5 1798 he writes: “I have had many sorrows; and 
some that bite deep; calumuity and ingratitude from men who have 
been fostered in the bosom of my confidence.” In a notebook entry 
for. 3rd November, 1810 he odserves that his suffering over the quarrel 
with Lamb and Lloyd actualy prevented him from comfleting Chris- 
tabel. On May 20, 1798 he told Poole: “So many unpleas*nt and 
shocking gircu nsbances have happened to me in my immediate know- 
ledge within the last fortnight, that I am in a nervous states and 
the most trifling thing makes me weep.” It was in this mood that 
he explained to Southey on 19th December, 1799: “I am afraid that 
I have scarce polic enthusiasi enough to finish Christd@bel.’’ But 
on 9th October, 1309 he informed Hunphry Divy that “The Chris- 
tabel was running up to 1300 limes.” A few days later, -on dst 
November, 1830 he told Josiah Wedgwood: “‘T tried to perform my 


promise (of co npl:ting Christabel) ; but the deep unutterable disgust, ` 


which I hid suffered in the translation of that accursed Wallenstein, 
seamed to have stricken me with barrennuess—for I tried and tried 
and nothing woull come of it... (Later) my verse-making facdities 
returned to ma, and I provesdel successfully.’ Even on 17th 
March, 1804, hə informe! Sothsby: “I will endei:vour to finish 
Christabel and the Dark Ladie before I reach Malta.” He 
was trying to complete the pom, bat he could not do it. Yet the 


VISION Was lively in 1815, nearly sixteen years after the second part: 


“was written. In 1801 ane 1802 Richard Warner heard Coleridge 
-€ecite-d.poein which was “nos; printed vor a word of it committed to 
maner”. Probably this was the poem Christabel. If so, we may 
argÌN that the whole poem was composed, that it remained ony in the 
, mind of Coleridgs. His quarrel with Lamb and Lloyd and his own 
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domestic infelicity must then have prevented him from committing’. 


the poem to paper. . 

There is a note book entry for June, 1803 reading : “A kindheartod - 
man obliged to give a refusal, or the like, that will give great pain, 
finds relief in doing it roughly and fiercely—explain this, and use it in 
Christabel.’ (I. 1392). This is ominous. It is indicative of all 
that he suffered inwardly during this period. In April, 1798 Lloyd 
published his novel Edmund Oliver in which the hero's life is closely 
modelled on an exaggerated version of the darker side of Coleridge’s 
own life. It was dedicated to Coleridge’s life-long friend Lamb, and 
published by another friend Cottle. This was beyond his powers of 
ehdurance. He who wrote 


“To be beloved is all I need, 
. Aad whom I love, I love indeed,” 


sankinto despan and anguish. 


Corresponding to this there is in the sacred part a passage replete 
with the persénal note. The passage about broken friendship, he 
considerBd to be the ‘best and sweetest lines he ever wrote’. There 
is the superb gift of handling human feeling with power and delicacy, 
and with a refined habit of profound reflection in the passage— 


“Alas! they had been friends in youth ; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth. 

And constancy lives in realms above; e 

And life is thorny ; and youth 1s vain ; 

e And to be wroih with one we love, | 

Doth work like madness in the brain.” (2.408-18) 
The ‘profound poetic joy in everything beautiful is infectious with 
Coleridge and his readers. It works lke an incantation, and it 
functions like the cadence of the poetic form chosen. But these lines 
on .broken friendship have a poignancy emerging from a deep personal 
anguish ; and they owe their origin to the publication of Edmund 
Oliver. The anguish has already coloured the vision, he iad 
originally, of “the lovely lady’. It wasan anguish that intensified 
the almost unbridgeable gulf betwen his intellect and his will and 
emafions. This gulf was an essential feature of Coleridge’s life. 


5. In this connection Coleridge himself has offered valuable clue. 


yt 
Speaking of his own lines: e aoe 
|. 
“Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep, WA a 


Like a youthful hermitess, 
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e Beauteous in a wilderness, 


Who, praying alaye, prays in sleep,” 


. CSleridge asks us to refer to some lines of Crashhw's Hymn "in Praise 


of St. Teresa. “These verses were ever present to my mind whilst 
writing the second part of Christabel ; if, “indeed, by some subtle 
ree of the mind they do not suggest the first thought of the whole 
poem” (Ailsop, I. 194-6). The lines he quotes are: 
“Since ‘tid not to be had at home,” . 
She’l travel to a martyrdom. | 
No home for her confesses she, 
But where she may » martyr be. 
She’l to the Moores, and trade with them 
For this invalued diadem;..... ; 
Farewell then, all the world—adieu, . 
Teresa is no more for you : 
Farewell all pleasures, sports and joys, 
Never til] now esteem’d toys— 
Farewell whatever dear’st may be, 
Mother’s arms or father’s knee ; 
ý Farewell house, and farewell home, 
She's for the Moores and martyrdom.” . 

St. Teresa read of saints and martyrs who fought against tbe 
moors ; and when she was eight, “she and her brother were engaged to 
ron away and go to Africa, and obtain the crown of martyrdom’’ (P.L. 
314). On this subject Crashw also composed his poem The Flaming 
Heart. The idea of a martyrdom then was basic to the composiéion 
of Christabel, though this idea does not appear to the normal reader. 

A vague presentiment of martyrdom can be read into Christabel’s fate 
when she is given the knowledge and deprived of the power of speaking 

it out. The spell of Geraldine seems to function in such a way as to 
make the lovely lady a martyr. Both Teresa and Christabel feel that 
Death is weaker than love. Did Coleridge intend driving Christabel 
too over moor and fern in search of her lover ? We get no clue from 
the poem ; nor does the account of Gillman enlighten us on this 
question. Yet the lovely lady is cast in a tragic mould ; and the 
tragedy lies, as Coleridge said of St. Teresa in dissociating the ii 
intellect from will and emotions. 

St Teresa, he says, is one of those “‘who would have religion 


“without any mixture of intellect’? (P.L. 318). In a letter to her 


“Ded Lorenzo she asks him “to keep holy water by him, to sprinkle 
about “when he felt any inward confession, sudden aridity, or any, 
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under-whispers of temptation, all of which she assures him proceed”« 


from the pressure of some evil spirit fe by the soul, though not 


evidenced by the sensés’” (ibid). This is evidently meant to strengthen 
and enliven the will at the cost of san ‘intellectual activity. This 
dissociation of the will from the intellect was one of the tragic facts 
of Coleridge’s own” life. And in the poem we find Jesu and Maria 
invoked to ‘shield her well’ whenever she has to become aware of an 
‘inward*confusion, sudden aridity or temptation’. These are Coleridge’s 


names for the devil-in-man, for the Death-in-life. Christabel like St. - 


Teresa was “a lady tenderly and affectionately reared (PL 314) ; and 
in both the will and the emotions work in unison without taking the 
intellect into consideration Here again we have vague foreshadowing 
of Coleridge’ s own self. 

6. “There | is a ballad of Sir Cauline in Percy’s Reliques. Coleridge 
took pver the-name Christabel from this ballad. Here she is always 
‘fair Christabelle’, the daughter of an Irish King. She is in love with 


Sir Cauline who for her sake vanquished the Eldridge knight and took 
his swom and five rings. Later Sir Cauline was imprisoned and, 


banishéd by the king for his love towards Christabelle. He comes in 
disguise, in black armour, to fight a huge giant whom he kille. But 
in that contest he is fatally wounded. This sight made ‘her gentle 
heart burst’. In the original she marries the knight and bears him 
fifteen sons. Coleridge’s delineation of Geraldine seems to have been 
suggested by the Eldridge knight and to the huge kiant as well. 


Moreover, the tragic atmosphere of the original ballad makes us believe | 


that Coleridge intended to make it tra gic. 

T There is another aspect to the poem. The effective agents 
in The Ancient Mariner and Christabel are beings beyond normal life, 
beings whose acquaintance the characters make involuntarily. As he 
informed Thomas Poole on 6. 5. 1799, “there may be unions and 
connections out of the visible world.’ But the connections in The 


Ancient Mariner arise trom the supernatural world. In the Aids" to ° 


Reflection he defined the natural as that characterised by ‘‘the cham 
and mechanism of cause and effect, of course necessitated, and having 
eits necessity in some other thing antecedent or concurrent.’’ This 
excludes free will which he defines as “that which originates an act or 
| state.of being. In this sense therefore . . . spiritual and supertatural 
are synonymous.’ In other words, the natural is that “comprehended, sm 
in time and space’. But “whatever has its principle in itself, so far 


to originate its actions, cannot be contemplated in any of the foryss of `` 
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_ 9 Space and time—it must, therefore, be considered as Spirit or Spiritual.” 
. The supernaturalis then the. supersensual. This kind of supernatural 

ddes not appear in Christabel. Coleridge intended to preface The 
Ancient Mariner with an essay on the uses of the Supernatural in 
poetry, and the principles which regulate’® its ‘introduction’? (B.La 
I. 296). But he wanted to prefix to Christabel am essay on the uses 
of the Preternatural (Letter to Poole March 16, 1801). 

The preternatural fs an event occurring out$ide the normal, course 
of nature. Coleridge came into contact with such phenomena ih 1797. 
Reviewing The Monk by M. G. Lewis in Feb. 1797, he wrotee ‘‘The 
horrible and the preternatural have, usually seized on the popular taste, 
at the rise and decline of literature ..The same phenomenon, therefore, 
which we hail as a fair omen in tbe belles lettres of Germany, 
impresses a degree of gloom in the compositions of our ¢countrymen.’’ 
It is possible that the earliest traces of the vision of Christabel go back 
to this period of Coleridge’s reviewing. Allied to this is animal 
magnetism, which we today designate hypnotism, with which Coleridge 
had a thorough acquaintance from a very early time. #venin a note 
‘on Kluge’s work we find him saying that ‘‘under certain c6nditions 
one human being may so act on the body as well as on “the mind of 
another—is to produce a morbid sleep, from which the brain awakes, 
while the organs of sense remain in stupor.” This is precisely the 
way in which Geraldine works on Christabel. If this be a case of the 
preternatural, ,it differs from the supernatural presented in The 
Ancient Mariner only in degree, not in kind. The two poems study ` 
the phenomena that take place in an out-of-the-normal way ; but they 
study it from two slightly different angles. 

8. The first part of Christabel suggests the atmosphere of 
enchantment by purely natural means. The castle, the mastif, the 
wood and the tree are all drawn with ao intensity that communicates 
through suspense something ominous. There isa searching subtle 

eweirdness in the portrayal of the serpentine nature of Geraldine. It 
is as a distortion of human personality, not as a prodigy of nature, 
that she captivates us. ` It is significant that Shelley called him the 
subtle-souled psychologist. The purely psychical events are his special 
domain. s 
The first part is woven round the feminine image. The image | 
. is suggested by a few words and phrases dropped casuaily. Consider 
“the lines in the conclusion of this part. 
oN ‘* Her limbs relax, her countenance 
3 rows sad and soft ; the smooth thin lids 
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Close o’er her eyes ; and tears she sheds— "6 
` ` t 0 
Large tears tbat leave the lashes bright ! 
. And oftethe while she seems to smile ii 


As infants at a sudden light!’ (1.813-68) 


This is a picture of Christabel in the morning following her experience 
of Geraldine. Tht sadness of the face is relieved by a touch of 
softness. Sadness and delicacy are brought here instead of the sadness 
and wisdom of the Mariner. ven her tears make her lashes sparkle. 
This feature is analogus to the glittering eye of the Mariner and the 
flashing eyes in Kubla Khan. The tears cf Christabel are joined to 
her smile, and she is viewed as an infant. Hlsewhere he makes her 
a youthful bermitess, talks of her blue eyes, and contemplates her 
im her loveliness. 
, This picture of.a child breaks forth as a refrain at the end of the 
second part. Considered the lines : 
` ‘ Perhaps 'tis pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each cther. 
Š To mutter and mock a broken charm 5 
ee e To dally with wrong that does no harm. ° (2,666-9). 


The union of sadness and softness, of tears with smiles, is *, union 
of: contradictories. Such things are meant to make the picture pretty. 
Likewise muttering a broken charm and mocking at it are also capable 
of existing together, if only we remember that the poem is a' vision 
embodying the preternatural. In such an atmosphere one can as well 
dally with a wrong when he is aware of the aarmlessness of the wrong. 
This dalliance is possible in a vision, dream or sleep ; and they are 
also possible in the case of women like Christabel. Coleridge does 
not merely visualise such a feminine image, for he himself seems to 
consider that this is a plausible alternate way of living in that limitless 
sensation which is a withdrawal into the subliminal consciousnes. 

9. At times, he wrote to Thelweallon Oct. 14, 1797, “I adopt 
the Brahman creed, and say, ‘It is better to sit than to stand, it is” 
better to lie than to sit, 1t is better to sleep than to wake, but Death 
is the best of all!’ I should much wish, like the Indian Vishnu, to 
float about along an infinite ocean cradled in the flower of the Lotus, 


and wake once in a million years for a few minutes just that I was `” 


1 


going to sleep a million years more.” Itway be that precisely.such  . 
an attitude characterises Christabel as she gathers herself from out of e. 


the trance and begins to relax. She ‘prays in sleep’ ; and p 


“No doubt, she hath a vision sweet. ”’ ” 
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Coleridge was greatly attracted by the mysterious power of dreams. 
+ : ; 


‘He speaks of .. R 


“such perplexity of mind ` ° 
As dreams too lively leave behind.” * (2.885-6) 
After the composition of The Pains of Sleep he Wrote “my dreams 
became the substance of my life.” And in his Philosophical Lectures 
he speaks of ‘those imperfect states of sleep which are the true matrix, 
the true birthplace of all the ghosts and apparitions that history has 
recorded’ (319). The apparition that Christabel saw in the forest 


. was after midnight ; and she may have been in a state of imperfect 


sleep agitated greatly by the vague forebodings about her own 
lover. But the apparition takes hold of her by degrees till she is 
convinced that it is no apparition but an actuality.. Along with ‘the 
perplexity resulting from the awareness of the situation, there. is 
a general impression of liveliness. The perplexity is evident, from 
the fact that Christabel for a moment feels that Geraldine may be 
her guardian-spirit. The sleep she had is altogether different from the 
sleep of Geraidine who wakes up fairer than what she was ander “the 
old oak tree” : | 


“ For she belike, hath drunken deep 
Of all the blessedness of sleep! ” (2.375-6) 


We may recall the blessed sleep that visited the Mariner ab a crucial 
moment in his spititual history. 

10. There is a greater psychological approagh to an understanding 
of life and its portrayal in art-form in Christabel. The miraculous is 
suppressed greatly. Only a few hints and suggestions are left for the 
reader to trace the activity of the extra-natural. The lady is lifted . 
across the threshold ; the mastiff bitch is moaning ; and the flame darts 
forth as the mysterious Geraldine enters. These are passed over *by 
Christabel. The handling of the witchcraft is subtle. It is always 
suggested In a variety of ways ; and this suggestion is inseparable from 


the main fabric of the poem, 


The baron and his daughter are introduced in an informal manner. 


., Tt is as though we knew them earlier. They are placed in Nether 
»-§towey where Spring is seldom seen before the end of April (1.22) ; 

„and consequently at the time of the story there is nothing green upon 
' Abe oak (1.83). Christabel is not described in detail, but her beauty 


is suggested at different places. She is the lovely lady (1.23) with 


“he ringlet curl’ (1.46); and there are ‘her eyes so blue’ (1.215). 


Boe is sweet (1.166) ani holy (1 228), and she ‘lay down in her 
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loveliness’ (1.288). Her face is fair, not pale (1.289) ; and she- looks 

‘like a youthful hernaitess’ (1.320). "These hints do not enable us, to 

visualise the picture of Christabel clearly. “here is something elusive 
“ about her. . i 


And yet the poem is woven round the elemental theme of good 
and evil, of light and darkness ; and the atmosphere is one of 
moonlight and mystéry. The poem opens efthe middle of the night 
and the splendour of the imagery is unique. 


“Tis the middle of the night by the Castle Clock, 
And the owls have awakened the crowing cock, 
Tu-whit !° Tu-whoo ! 
And hark, again! the crowing cock, 

°° .- How drowsily it crew.” 

He prepares us to imagine that the whole spirit world is astir. The 
word ‘castle takes us to a world nototr own. And yet the scenery 
in which the story is enacted is that of Nether Stowey (1.22). Tnto 
this blend of the familiar and the unfamiliar there enters the owl 
impressing ‘us with a sense of approaching evil. And so the cock crew 
drowsily, Into this atmosphere there ccmes ‘the baron reb’. With 
‘the definite article the poet seems to tell us that the baron is already 
known to us. This intimacy is further heightened by questions like 
‘Is the night chilly and dark?’ (1.14). Such interrogations also divert 
our attention from the more importani facts and" everything looks 
normal on the surfage. The owl and the mastiff greet us on a moon- 
tit night. The ominous sounds of these alternate with silence and 
sleep. There is a gradual accumulation of the portentous things. 
The hooting of the owl by night, ths crowing of the cock at the 
unusual hour of midnight, and the howlirg of a dog are all ominous 
of Some preternatural event taking place. They are associated in the 
popular mind with witches and ghosts; and yet they are by themselves 
quite natural events. It ıs the piling up of such events in quick 
succession that gives rise to the intimations of an animated darkness 
in the world of buman beings. 

° These intimations too have been cast in an air of informality 
throughout the poem. The mastif appears to have a peep into death :- 
‘Some say she sees my lady’s shroud’’ (1.13). The suggestion is left. ~ 
vague and indefinite. Even the death of the baron’s wife is just. — 
hinted; and we are to imagine that her spirit visits the castle by e 
night. The animals are taken to be more sensitive to the, presénce 
of spirits; and the mastiff barks many a time in the course a 
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' nafrative. Yet this animal is rendered powerless in a mysterious way. 

, “Christabel seems to be unaware even of the kno wledge by the mastiff. 


+ 


m . ” [4 : | = 
“e Geraldine is introduced if a peculiar manner : 
+ . 


“It moaned as near, as near gan be, 
But what it is, she cannot telb,” (1.39-40) 


* 


The indefinite pronoun ‘it’ adds to the mastery 8f the source of the 
alarm. And when Christabel goes nearer, the poet has a short 
interrogation : ‘what sees she there’ (1.57). This short and unphymed 
line brings forth the breathless note of expectation. And the next line 

` tells us that she sees a ‘bright damsel’. Itis only graduafly that 
this brightness shades off into a pale hue with its associations with evil 
and death. : 


The mother of Christabel and Geraldine appear to be respectively 
the forces of good and evil. Geraldine is dressed in a white silken robe 
which shone shadowy in the moonlight (1.59-60). It appeared grey 
or unreal. And her neck was whiter than the robe (1.61)., She 18 
white as death and her robe appears grey by contrast. The few 
touches with which she is delineated bring out the serpentine, nature 
of the woman. Her blue-veimed feet, bare arms. stately necksand 4 
the gem@ entangled in her hair make her seem to be a beautiful corpse 
or snake; and so ‘it was frightful there to see such a lady’ (1165-7). 
This lady was carried away by five warriors who rode on white steeds 
and crossed the shade of night (1.87-8). She avoids giving full 
details of her fictitious companions by pleading that she lay entranced 
(1.92). She speaks of herself as panting and scarcely alive, and so 
she employs broken rhythms She is eager”to touch the ladys for 
she can cast a spell over her by contact. This is something of a 
leper’s instinct. To this nightmare Death-in-Life is opposed the spirit 
of life. Geraldine could not cross the threshold; the guardian 
spirits of the gate wou'd not allow ber to enter the castle (1.131-2). 
Even the fit of flame seems to imploe Christabel to take a close 
*look at her companion. From the grey moonlight of the outside we 
pass . slowly to the ‘glimmer and gloom’ of the interior of the 
castle (1.162-3). Bringing in the atmosphere of Death-in-Life, Geraldine 
feels the need of security (1.173). Later we come to the lines: 

“Her gentle limbs did she undress, 
And lay down in her loveliness’’ (1.237-8), 
Leigh Hunt called this “a perfect verse, surely both for feeling 


aati music’ and cited it as an example of imagination which “bya 
. 
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single expression, apparently of theevaguest kind, not only meets But, A 
surpasses in elfect the extremest foree of mos: particular description.’. a 

Geraldine’s undressing seems to Yeweal some sort of physical be 
horror ; she is an intfuder into an alien, mother-protected, and holy ° 
world. She gets within the shadow of the lamp to escape the in- 
quisitive eyes of Christabel (1.245). 

li. The spell bf Geraldine is as mesmeric as the glittering eye of 
the Mariner. Geraldine lies with Christabel, and appears like a mother 
with aehild. The pute and lovely Christabel has come into close 
touch with some obscene horror, some parverse evil. It is such an 
evil tha? Christabel cannot confess. She is powerless ‘She is under 
a spell; for the evil she came into contact with is yet fascinating. 
Geraldine belongs to the notorious dynasty of vampires, and this power 
from another world shows that man is helpless against such forces 
of evil. The poet attempts to portray “witchery by daylight’. And 
Shelley thought that Geraldine has eyes in her breasts. Citing the 
deletéd line, 

‘Hideous, deformed, and pale of hue’, 

Hazlitt began" spreading a canard that Geraldine was really a 
man dressed esa woman. Referring to this interpretation Coleridge 
remarked that “Hazlitt in his lus; of slander and in the rampency of 
his malice first commits a rape upon my words, and then arraigns 
them as unchaste” ; and he continues to say that “Hazlitt has 
stamped his own image upon it, so that is at length became current 
depravity and” fit to be paid into the devi.’s exchequer.” 

In the account Coleridge was reported to have given Gillman about 
the sybsequent story, Geraldine looks like the weird sisters in Macbeth. 
And what Christabel saw was a sight ‘to dream of, not to tell’. That 
the sight was hideous is just suggested by the world shield (1.254). 
Christabel bas unwittingly gained some kzowledge, and this cannot 
be wiped out. But it can be suppressed by a spell (1.267-71). While 
the Mariner is compelled to speak of his terrible experience every now 
and then, Christabel is prohibited from doing so. The Marine's ° 
experience permeated his soul and it came from within. But 
Christabel’s experience is imposed on her from without. Symbolically 
speaking the Mariner and Geraldine look like Macbeth. Both pass °* | 
“through guilt and remorse. In both the poems we have the uncanny 
„experiences and the evidence for the existence of such events depends 
in each case on one only witness who is a highly wrought one. Anguish 
brings forth two different reactions; and Coleridge appears to be 
presenting these two aspects in The Ancient Mariner and Christabél; : 
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all the while taking a sympathetic View of the lonely over-wrought 


4. 
witnesses. 


0 12. This situation is jana hisa by the atmosphere revealed in 
Christubel. There is just a thin grey cloud, and even the full moon 
looks small and dim. In that light the célourless silken robe of" 
Geraldine shines shadowy. The gems entangledein her hair may 
glitter wildly, but they flash no tints The light in the hall does not 
reveal any tapestry on "the wall; if only glimnfers on the boss of the 
shield. The silver lamp in Christabel’s Chamber burns dead and dim, 
and it reveals no colour. Even in Geraldine’s story, observes Bradley, 


| “there was no colour: her palfrey wgs white, and so were the steeds 


of her assailants. Now in the chamber her fair large eyes glitter bright,” 
but their colour we must not know. Her dress slips to her feet, and 
Christabel sees a sight to dream of, not to tell. It is terrible, but it js 
left undescribed. In the whole poem there is hardly a touch of colour 
beyond the blue of Christabel’s eyes, the green of the moss and 
mistletoe on the oa's, and the red of its last leaf.” This is surprising ` 
when we remember the colours displayed in The Ancient Mariner. 


` The whole universe is animated, and Coleridge offers a minutély 
realistic picture. These pictures however do not render anything con- 
crete. Still we feel that we are perfectly familiar with the atmosphere.. 
Possibly this impression may be due to the natural magic of language. 
This magic carries with it an enchanting rhythm all its own. There 
is an unsurpassed joyous splendour in the imagery of the opening lines, 
even when they strike the note of witchery ; we may consider the lines 
where the hidden moon emphasises the helpless State of Christabel: œ 


“The thin grey cloud is spread on high, 
It covers but not hides the sky. 
The moon is behind and at the full ; 
And yet she looks both small and dull.’’ (1.16-9) e 


This passage reminds us of the ‘bloody sun at noon no bigger 


_ than ‘the moon’ on ‘a hot and copper sky’. The sounds chosen 


+ 
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and the effects intended in the two cases are dissimilar, In this passage 
particularly the moon becomes a powerful symbol of mystery. Moon- 
light by itself has a strange fascination for Coleridge. A really sublime 
passage bearing on these lines appears in The Ancient Mariner where 
the crisis is marked by the lines : 


“The moving Moon went up the sky, 
a And nowhere did abide 
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Softly she was goifig up, 4 
And a star or two beside—’’ (263-6). 

13. „The atmosphere of Christ#bel owes considerably to the’ 
metrical pattern employed, by Coleridge. It is a metre which fits with’ 
the romantic legend; and more so fôr a poet who gave us the greatest 
apostrophe to music in the late-half of Kubla Khan. In the Table 
Talk he said, “I have the intensest delight in music and can detect 
good from bad.” Explaining why he could not finish Christabel he 
observed: “ʻI could write as good verse now as ever I did if I were 
perfectly free from vexations and were in ad libitum hearing of fine 
music which hag a sensible effect in harmonising my thoughts and 
In animating, and, as it were lubricating, my inventive faculty.’’ 
Christabel, as Symons noticed, is composed like music. What Coleridge 
sald of the fifteenth century Italian lyrists applies to this poem. There 
is*the avoidance of every word which a gentleman would not employ 
in dignified conversation, and of every word and phrase which only 
a learned man would use. The words and phrases are so deliberately 
and artistically arranged that each part retains its melody and yet 
contributes to the harmony of the whole. The variations too are 
many ; and yet the melody never fails him. The dreamy fascination 
of Love, the sweet assonances of the Circassian Love @hant and 
the metrically veritable tour de force of Christabel need no amplifica- 
tion. Shelley called even France ‘the finest Ode in English language’. 
Every line .of Christabel seems to have emavated as freely and as 
naturally as the leaves of a tree in spring. And yet Coleridge 
informed Tobin on 17. 9. 1800 that line (of Christabel) has been 
produced by me with labour- -pangs’’. Therein lies a part of the secret 
of the poem’s successful witchery. | 

14. In the conclusion to the first part we have a glimpse of this 
witchery. There is Christabel ‘like a youthful hermitess in a beauteous 
wilderness’. .She is lonely and she had a sweet vision. What her 
state of mind or condition of feeling is, we are not told. But the 
loveliest imaginative prose accompanying lines 203-71 of the Ancieft 
Mariner is a fine commentary on these closing lines of the -first 
part of Christabel as well: ‘‘In his loneliness and fixedness, he year- 
neth towards the journeying. moon and the stars that still sojourn, 
yet still move onward; and everywhere the blue sky belongs to them, - 
as is their appointed rest, and their native country, and their own 
natural homes, which they enter unannounced as lords that are Geriainlya 
expected, and yet there is a silent joy at their arrival.” This is the 
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meaning conveyed by the lines: 
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“But this she knows, in joys and woes, 
w That saints Will aid if men may call : . 
For the blue sky bends over us all” (1.829-31). 


Here is Christabel’s yearning for help from her mother, from all 
the hermitesses and saints. She is convinced of g divine protection. 
This itself may be a sweet vision. 

15. Davy informed Poole in 1803: ‘‘Briliant images of great- 
ness float upon his mind: like the images of the morning clouds 
upon the waters, their forms are changed by the motion of the waves, 
they are agitated by every breeze and modified by every sunbeam...He 
recited the poem of Christabel unfinished,, and I had before heared 
it. What talent does he not waste in forming visions, sublime, but 
unconnected with the real world. I had looked to his efforts, as to 
the efforts of a creative being; but as yet he has not even laid” the 
foundations for the new world of intellectual form.” A ‘world of 
intellectual form’ was precisely what he could not attempt and did 
not like to attempt in his great poems. The word he created was 
‘that in which he lived and dreamt; and his characters a¢vcordingly 
float with the currents flowing from that stream of consciotisness 
wherein will and emotions appear to maintain their semi-autanomous - 
being. In this stream there appear mysterious silences and dreams. 
And even the external universe seems to owe its being to this strange 
world of inwayd conciousness. ° 

16. The silences are oppressive. Stealth, silence and sleep from 
the basic images expressing the sudden and the fearful. Consider the 
famous lines : 


‘‘There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the Jast of it clan, 

That dances as often as dance ib can, 
Hanging co light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost iwig that looks up at the sky’’ i1.48-52) 
Here is the imaginative apprehension of the silent and hidden pro- 
cesses of nature. This absence of movement was equated with evil 
aud death in The Ancient Mariner. It is a world of stagnation, a 
world where the creative process is stitled. ii 
— There is the ominous loneliness. The powers of darkness roam 
about freely. Even the light begins to shrink. The firelight does 
not shine well in the hall. The silver lamp in the lady’s chambers 
“burns dead and dim. The moon ‘looks both small and dull’. The 


“boss of the shield ‘hung in a murky old niche’. And 
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“They steal their way from stair to stair, 
Now in glimmer, and now i ‘gloom, oe 
And now they pass the Baron’s room, 

As still as death, with stifled breath!” (1.128-71) 


The-dull, dim light harmonises with the stillness of death; and 
the lovely lady is caught in a tragic situation which is constanty 
suggested. The world reproduces the forms that float in the inner 
world of Christabel. 


Coleridge always held that the thoughts awakened by Nature in a 
sensitive being bave an objective,existence in Nature. They are 
disembodied beings, and.they can be friendly or inimical to men; and 
it is to the emotionally high-strung beings in loneliness that these 
appear as embodied Accordingly we are transported to a mysterious 
wood at the beginning of the poem. And there is a romantic weird- 
ness in the lines : 


“Nought was green upon the oak, 
But moss and rarest mistleto’’ (1,88-4) 


‘The mistfetoe is an evergreen, parasitic plant, associated “with the 
mysterious religious rites of the Druids. The Druids worshipped it 
when they found it on the oak. Hence itis the rarest ; and it adds 
to the atmosphere of mystery. The portentious evil suggested by 
Geraldine is paradoxically enough placed within the context of a holy 
atmosphere. And the strange, unspeakable experience of Christabel is 
said to be a sweet vision. , Probably this union of the irreconcilables 
is intended to evoke a certain ‘holy dread’. 


17, This union is further intensified in the second part which is 
woven round the image of the serpent, evoking the fear of some specific 
and yet obscure obscenity. Bracy dreams of Christabel as a ‘sweet bird’ 
which Was coiled by a ‘bright green snake’. The ‘shrunken’ serpent 
eyes hypnotize Christabel and there is suggested the fear of something 
unknown. [Itis likea Lamia that Geraldine imposes her sepentine 
nature on her lonely victim There is a ‘strange dream’ ; Bracy was 
“warned by a vision in my rest”, and we hear of “such perplexity of 

emind as dreams too lively leave behind”. In bis notebook Coleridge 
wrote in 1795 : “Dreams sometimes useful by giving to the: well- 
grounded fears and hopes of the understanding the feelings of vivid 
sense” (I. 188). Bracy’s dream is one such. Geraldine haunts his 
dream, bis waking life, and his thoughts and emotions. Christabel 


too is haunted by the same being, and there is something in her 
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‘eoasciousness preventing her from speaking out her knowledge. This 
"may refer to the character of Geraldine. 

' But Geraldine is represented as being unhappy. She may have 
been haunted by a ghost, for she ig not a witch, not a spirit either. 
She can work evil only after a strenuous struggle with good. In her 
encounter with the spirit of Christabel’s mother, she stares ‘with 
unsettled eye’ (1. 208) and she cries with ‘hollow voice’ (1. 210). 


After this ‘wildering’ struggle ii . 
“The lady wiped her moist cold brow, 
And faintly said, ‘ tis over now !’ (1 218-9) 3 


Earlier still she ‘sank down upor the floor’ ‘in wretched plight’ 


(1. 188-9). As Christabel lay looking at her, ° 


“What a stricken look was hers ! 
Deep from within she seems half-way : 
To lift some weight with sick assay, 
And eyes the maid and seeks delay.’’ (1. 256-7) 


This inner unhappiness makes her neither a supernaturel being, nor 
a witch. She shares something of the human conflicts and woes? She 
has a stronger will and her intellect is forced to serve her will in the 
interests of a peculiar auto-hypnosis Still there is a pang which 
smites her to the core. Even when she casts the spell her ‘low voice” 
is in tune with her ‘doleful look’ (1. 265). She baffles all analysis. 
What she is, we cannot say. She Is not a ghost, nor a witch. And 
she is not even completely human. After all she presents only 
“A sight to dream of, not to tell ! (1, 258). : 
And yet sweet Christabel has to be shielded becsuse she reveals to 
Christabel 
“This mark of my shame, me seal of my sorrow.’ 
(1.270) 
Everything is left deliberately vague and yet piognant. “ 


18. The second part is directed to present a more definite account 


of Geraldine. But when Coleridge leaves his haunt of the ethereal, 


the “poetic springs tend to desert him. Here he maps out the road to 
Tryermaine, and the scene is localised to such an extent that it is no 


° longer the vaguely medieval castle of the earlier part. His rift with 
` his friends has also coloured the original vision to such an extent that 
: the weird wildness of the first part assumes now a patently symbolic 
“enote. The second part consequently looks like a different poem and 


L 


it gives us the impression that the first part is a complete poem by 
itself. 
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When Christabel says, “Sure I have sinned, “we do not, know, 
what this sinning is. The giving shelter to lady in the woods cannot = 
be a sin by itself. “If she i is aware of something uncanny in Geraldine, 
the first part fails to give an impression of such an awareness on her 
part. Either there is something unwritten, or it is a new story we 
have here. Whatever it is, this part takes us to the world of the 
reptiles. Even Sir Leoline refers to the ‘reptile souls’ (2. 442) of 
those that ‘ruthlessly seized’ Geraldine. And as he took her “fondly in 
his arms’, then 
: “a vision fell 
upon the soul of Christabel, 
The vision of fear, the touch and pain ! 
She shrunk and shuddered.” (2. 451-4) 


ft was no longer the sweet vision of the earlier trance. Still there is the 

reference to the same touch, to the animal magnetism that atrophies 

the will, In that one hour of hypnosis, something of the evil appears 

to have bees transmitted to Christabel: for, on the morning even 

Christabel acquires a serpentine feature : 
“And drew in her breath with a hissing sound” (2, 459) ` 

The Mariner’s transformation is in the direction of the good, while that 

“of Christabel appears to move towards evil. She is however, not 

completely lost, for she could say, “Al will yet be well !’’ (2. 472). 
Then enters Bracy the bard who is charged to proceed to 

Tryermaine “with music sweet and load”, It is reminiscent ofthe 

vision of the dome which Coleridge intended to create earlier ‘with 

music loud and long’. The music of the harp may have a connection 

with exorcising evil ; for he 

li “had vowed with music loud 

To clear yon wood from thing unblest, 

Warned by a vision in my rest !” (2.528-80) — 


Then follows the symbolism of the dream. The dove is Christalvel 
whom he saw ; 
“Fluttering, and uttering fearful moan, 
Among the green herbs in the forest alone” (2. 535-6) : e 
‘and as he advanced and examined minutely, he 
“saw a bright green snake 
Coiled around its wings and neck’’ (2. 549-50) a2 
This dream came to him at ‘the midnight hour’ (2.555). All this | 
looks like a symbolic interpretation of the Lappenings in the first part. ` 
ə Such an exposition is a marginal commentary similar to the one giveny 
bal 5 
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. more explicit in the lines : 
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“A snake's small eye blinks dull anti shy ; 
And -the lady's eyeg they shrunk in her head, 
Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 

And with somewhat malice, and moreef dread, 
At Christabel she looked askance !’’ (2.583-7). 


She has malice in her eyes ; and yet Christabel evokes a feelihg of 
dread in her. This looks like a brief commentary on the latter half of 
Kubla Khan. The holy dread seems to emanate from that “moral 
attachment which is conveyed by the word ‘lovely’. The music of the 
bard acting under an inspiration to protect Christabel fits into the 
atmosphere of the sunny dome where eviland knowledge of evil 
symbolied by the snake have no place. The blue eyes of Christahel 
are in vital contrast to the snake’s eyes of Geraldine. Yet even 3 
brief association with evil appears to spread it like an infection. So 
“‘Christabel in dizzy trance j 
Stumbling on the unsteady ground 5 
e Shudderd aloud, with a hissing sound.” (2 58991) 


She was made to drink deeply that look of ‘those shrunken Beer 
eyes’ (2.601-2). She even 


“Passively did imitate 
That look of dull and treacherous hate ! (2.605°6) ” 


With ‘eyes so innocent and blue’ she pictures ‘that look askance.’ 

“This picture, though it began as a commentary, it is intended.to 
intensify the original in more definite terms. The serpent-image 
twining the feminine-images takes us to the story of the temptation 
of Eve. It is possible that Coleridge seeks to re-interpret the story 
of the fall from a different angle. The temptress Geraidine has the 
character of a serpant ; and yet she is torn by a conflict. Finally 
she imparts a knowledye to Christabel, a knowledge that weakens her 
will, that shatters her determination. It isat the same time an 
un-communicable knowledge transmitted by sight and touch. Ona 
flyleaf at the beginning of the second volume of Wolfart’s Mesmeris- 
mus Coleridge wrote that “an animal magnetism will be found 
connected with a Warmth-sense : and will confirm my long long 
ago theory of volition as a mode of double touch.” Instead of the 
“temptation-story, he presents his theory of touch transforming the 
will of the individual. This moral factor is responsible for his 
, significant use of the word ‘lovely’ in the poem. 
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Christabel endeavours to senal the spectacle. But she could tot 
sleep. Her eyes stare at Geraldine. ¿She isin a trance as it were.. 
She struggles to overcome . 


“The vision, of fear, the touch and pain” (2.53) 
With great difficulty she could tell her father : 


“By my mother’s soul do I entreat 
That thou this woman send away; 
She said : and more she could not say : 
ï For what she knew she could not tell.” (2. 618-9; 


It was ‘the giddiness of heart and brain’ (2.675) that made her utter 
.these words. It is some ‘rage and pain’ 12. 676) that made her speak 
thus. After all she can resist the temptation, if only the tempter is 
away. 

It ‘was at the time of the composition of this poem that Coleridge 
was busy with the problems of Cain and of the Wandering Jew. It 
is then not surprising to find a veiled interpretation of the fall of man 
in this poenf. The dejection of Bracy and of Christabel finds its 
cujmination in the famous ode entitled Dejection, 
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* ON TWO LYRICS OF THE FOLK : 
LITERATURE OF BENGAL * 


SUSHIL KUMAR DEB ° 


Generally speaking? many a treasure of folk music and literature— 
for example, the lays of the rural communities—lie embedded ‘and 
unexplored in the current, oral, mythopoeic tradition of the Bengalees. 
To such we owe—and it also may, be indicated, conspicuously—the 
expression of not a little of the aesthetic Bengalee mind. 

Since the collection of songs from several sources at Mymensingh 
and other areas, that is, in the village hamlets of Bengal was under- 
taken by the late Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, a critical and scientific 
historian of the twentieth century who was an ornament to his country, 
these surely had proved of great richness—as the researchers or the 
investigation teams of our day would testify. b 

Only two songs or lyrics are at present delineated in silhêutte in 
the courge of this essay. l 

The texts of the aforesaid Bengali verses, in their naivete and 
transparency, are in their usual repertoire of tbe rural impresarios, 
the gifted ones versed in song-making, the singing coteries or troupes. 
Both the compogitions however may be classified under the headings, 
devotional and legendary. 

Sitar Bilap (Sita’s Lament) is a simple folk song, a mournful 
ditty, as the title ostensibly suggests. The familiar tale belongs to the 
Ramayana, one of the two celebrated ancient Indian epics. It is 
based on a popularly fiiclionized account of the catastrophe of Sita’s 
exile until she was redeemed from the custody of Ravana, the demon. 

By using the media fully comprehensible to the Bengalee coltintry- 
folk-—-time-honoured language and melodies—it is as of long custom 
reduced to an epithalamium, being sung during convivial weddings 
at “Mymensingh, East Bengal. Even so, its motif is to reveal the 
attitude of the ideal, trustful wife. 

It seems plain in this descriptive verse, months (notwithstand- 
ing that certain ones have been unnoted) and climatic changes of the 
year furnished the vertebrae round which the events particularly trying 
and awesome articulated themselves. Here a truth presumably is 


* (Based on the archives of the Bangiya Loka Sanskriti Parishat (the Bengal Folk 


Cullure Society), ‘‘Nattore House”, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta.) Cn O | De YA 
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embodied in the fact of balancing the deeds o? human beings with thes ` 
ponderous ways of Nature—the lore of the weather and the seasons. .° 
The Haglish paraphrase of this verse 15 appended as under. . 


o SITA’S LAMENT 


‘Were it not tothappen (i.e if my rescua should not be possible)’, 
Sita lamented bitterly, ‘let me not live ! 

Sri Rama and Lakshmana were departed. “Both were hunting up 
a deer. Lone stood the cottage. At that moment Ravana (disguised) 
carried her away. , 

In extreme anguish she said, “Ak! In pouring rains of the month 
of ‘Ashar—where were Sri Kama and Laksamana ?’ It made her 
grieve so! ‘Why had they forsaken me ?...Did I do a wrong that I am 
forced to lodge at the demon’s castle ? Whatisin store for me ? Is 
there not a way of escape from this wilderness ? Say, O Lord!...It was 
Shravan ; and it had not rained itself out. (In the wood) the games. 
faced Nature’s euphony. Odoriferous lotuses blossomed plenty enough. 
(Alas!) the Lord’ Rama was turned adrift. Where was he without 
me ?.« 0 pitilgss! You let me severely alone !...Throughout Bhadra 

again I felt strange and uneasy. I felt heartsore in the flower eof my 
| age. But all such had been ordained by Providence!'...Oho, Ravana! 
the Evil One, old in crime, acted the king! He signified his wish to 
gralt me into the Rakshasha race.’ 


In the fall of Ashvin came Hanuman. Sun of thé God of every 
wind that blows across the earth s surfaca, he tarew a bridge over the 
tossittg seas and rushed “to the scene of her captivity. In ‘Ashok’ 
grove, tidings were conveyed to her about Lord Rama. Taking the 
cue from Hanuman’s stand in his speech, Sita burst into tears. 
Peaceably the month of Kartik slid by—az one whose work was 
accomplished. The message that Hanuman brought her of course 
merited mention in a little detail. Unhappily this had a disquieting 
effect on her. Hearing every bit of it, she fell down on the ground and 


wept. 

‘Alas for the beneficence of the month of Agrahayan!’ she 
<obbed ; ‘even at this time, Lakshmana, -trother of my Lord, my 
husband—possessed of sweet reasonableness—deserting me, too, kept 
himself to himself!’ ; 

.Unspeakable was her woe! Her existence was only sorrow!...Ah, ; 
Lord Ramachandra—soul of the unstable world !...... 

And so another month sped away. 
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`" Sita was rescued. There—the month of Baishakh was arrayed in 
all the trappings of floral adopnment ! 


Glory be to Rama! sae ° 
AA . * at 

Hari Thakurer Pala (Ode to God Hari) is a string of verses, set 
to religious music. It is in irregular metre and some 125 lines in 
length. This narrative ode takes in the topics adapted from the great 
epic, the Mahabharata: Daivaki’s motherhood, birth of Lord Hari 
(another name for Krishna), and Kamsa’s monstrosities. Variations 
on the topics of antiquity can be explained due to the local colour laid 
on with a trowel. A nice long brologue comprises, in the first place, 
exclamations of thankfulness and joy, and secondly, three hymns of 
praise to the shrine of Hari, to four directions and to epiphany: 
ultimately, ıt summons the listeners to prayer. The main theme is 
treated in an anecdotal style in rhymed and utrhymed poctry. In an 
interlude, the god Shiva and the goddess Durga bless Vasudeva and 
Daivaki: thus they become the parents of the Diyine Incarnation. 


.Daivaki’s ceremony—as she is confined in childbed—of resortigg to a 


choice djetary, is depicted in a couple of ditties: one relates f the 
gatberifig of culinary plants; the other a ritual dinner-party. The 
ending mirrors the Divine Child and how king Kamsa, the enemy and 
a desperado, is baffled. 

Following is an English prose version of this piece. 


ODE TO GOD HARI 


Bow to the feet of Brahma and Vishnu, *Mahadeva and Parwati | 
And squatting on the floor of the pavilion, sing Hari’s praise to a 
chant ! l 

Let us not spend any more trouble on the work-a-day world wa 
left behind. There lurks unhappiness. Know that this shrine how- 
ever can never be profaned. 

- At this holy place, the orchestra of five instruments go on 
soundinz. Chorists! Call on the name of Hari! Worship Him! 

Whenever disaster struck, Hari came down to the terrestrial globe 
as the Deliverer. Signs of His advant rejoices us all evermore. 
...Behold! Hari has incarnated Himself. O people! with folded j 
hands, betake yourselves (thankfully) to this holy place ! 


DEDICATION OF THE SHRINE 


The shrine is sacrosanct under tbe guardian goddess’s protecting 
wings. Then glory be to the holy place! Glory be to itl...Withouy 
; . l 
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any defect of its qualities, this is hone other but the shrine. Let the, P 

welcome waves of the sea roll in and wash it, o d 
Behold! the site, is held sacred, In*evety respect, from outrage, l -e 

We will stay here safe. . 

. The air is filled with the sounds of conch-shells, clash of bells 

and the praises of Hari, af this sanctum. Pray kindle the wicks of 

lamps with clarified butter ! 


» . ” 
ADDRESS TO FOUR DIRECTIONS 


On the east we should have to submit ourselves to the splendour 
of the Sun—the source of perennial daylight ! Rising up high in the 
sky from one direction He spreads His rays in every quarter. 

Due north we need to bow before the Himalaya Mountains ! 
Even in (far-off) Lanka, Ravana trembles with the cold wind faring 
forth from this region. 

Southwards we imust pay homage to the vast salty Sea! Out 
there a dip results in deliverance from every kind of sin. | 

And, looking to the west, we may offer our devotions to Lord 
Jagapndth! Aye, a straight road leads to the house of God! The: 
pure-hearted "are not to be hindered from treading is; albeit there is 
a ban on the sinners. ‘Those who pirtake of the sanctified food and 
drink (from His temple) are wonted to rub their bands on their heads 
in token of reverence. Besides, in sign of submission, mankind has 
given Him the personal appellation of Lord J aganuath (the supra- 
mundane Being)! i 
H¥MN OF THE IMMORTALS 


Goddess Bhagavati sits on a lion-driven chariot. And in a vehicle 
pulled up by a serpent—goddess Padmavati. Salutation to you! 

O Kali! enthroned in the war-chariot! 9 Ganesha! to you the 
rodent® (mouse) is consecrated! O Kartika! figuring as a peacock- 
rider! Be pleased to allow us to worship your hallowed feet ! 

Daughter of Bhagiratha, the (mighty) Ganga, can be seen sailing ° 
on the back of the seal. Lo! goddess Sarasvati—as it is Her wont— 
glides away in a flower-bedecked carriage. Tce you let us do homage ! 

We seek to walt upon the wili of Indra, sovereign of God's own 
heaven—the husband of Shachi! Besides, O goddess of the nether 
regions, mysterious and awful Vasuki! Hail! 

(Here is a couplet, first half of a quatrain, which is of the nature 
of a parenthesis. By this the evocation of a sense of values, with 
reference to the context, seems to have been aimed at in similitudes, 
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“which are at the best popular. Otherwise it looks to be ‘an inter- 


‘position. However it is a clue, to the hymn’s baffling imagery, and 


' solicits the audience’s sensitivity to humility as tha one keynote of 


the paneygyric). As an epiphyte is among ¢reeping plants, without 
peer, so the leaf of the Piper betle, ‘for Instance, ‘amidst the leafage of 
the shrubs! Likewise Sita, Janaka’s daughter, iwa pattern of the 
myriad maidenly and wifely virtues! Again, it can be said of Rama 
that we shall never finæœ His match among huntankind! (Another 
couplet, concluding half of the above-mentioned quatrain, eulogizés 
the preceptor—apparently to commemorate his place in a laudatory 
verse.) O our instructor and guide! Our spiritual. teacher! We 
resign ourselves and pay obeisance to you at your feet ! With the . 
outmost care and affection you have taught us to discriminate between 
what is right and what is wrong ! 

(In this vein, the invisible Powers—other objects of worship—too 
are invoked that they should take away our reproach—who did not 
figure concretely in the text of the hymn. The (two) closing lines in 
question nevertheless may be interpreted in the form of a? address to 
God as one, the Spirit behind the many). O Shining one! werg yon 
not extolled and worshipped in our prayer, bless us that we ‘may ereet 
you In wani with a billion bows! e 


oe 3 z 
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Once the ancient god Shiva with his consort Darga set out for 
Kailas, which was on a high hill- The same moment—down on our 
earth— Vasudeva and Daivaki had resolved to die......... Well, what 
indeed could be the reason? Was it because they were shadowed with 
suffering—the burden.of which was more than they could bear?...... 
According to the story, no. fewer than seven childran were born to 
Daivaki ; and Kamsa, the ruling king, destroyed them outright. They 
(the couple) mourned, ‘it is certainiy for the sake of a son that we 
are determined, if need be, to undergo the worst suffering—to sacréfice 
ourselves.’ So Shiva promised a boon to them in these words : ‘Depend 
on it! Your son will be a blessing!’ ...... Vasudeva and Daivaki, 
thus blessed, returned home forthwith, and since then lived content- 


„edly. Four months wore on. With the seasonal arrival of the fifth 


month, Daivaki drank the elixir of life, prepared with the five right 
elements. Then in the wake of the seventh month, plans were made 


- that Daivaki should feast according to a ritual usage. 


WHOLESOME SPINACH AND THE FEAST 
“(What follows is-a fascinatingly brief composition describing the 
role’ of an energetic nursery maid. She was like a ministering angel, 
4—2016P— VII 2 . 
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who braced herself up for thé entertaining task entrusted to her 
herb-gatbering). - 

Gathering the leaves of green vegetables must be for everybody's „e 
delectation! See! the.nursery maid jumped for joy. She danced 
with a wave of her hands, and amasged the foliage plants, creepers and 
herbs in an ideal mixture. She used her finger nails in the subtle act 
of picking up the sprays of what is called, Hydrocotyle Asiatica. The 
ends of some climbexs bearing the pumpkin apd the gourd she lopped 
off. With a forked staff, she scraped together the twigs of yet another 
kindof spinach of the genus Ipomaea Aquatica. The shoots of Mollugo 
Spergola she minutely sorted out moreover with the nail-ends of her 
_ two fingers. A ° 

Not inappropriately, therefore, many on-lookers remarked: the 
sick nurse had stacks of work to get through! 
" (The musical refrain of this laudatory address is as follows: 
“Listen, O sick nurse !’) 

THE FEAST-RITE 


(This section, rather elaborate than short, takes after the prece- 
diag one in, representing the food-fancier’s mood. It describes the 
preparation of the most satisfying of the delicacies of food, whieh were 

made a gift of to the would-be mother Daivaki and others who ate salt 
with her, the invited guests at the social), 

(Particularly, how well the cook measured up to her responsibi- 
lities is indicated in a duologue at the beginning.) ‘Dear northerner ! 
won't you send for the cook from your pərt of the country? You 
know, of course, I meam the mother of Dhona and Mona. that is, Rani. 
For one thing, she always delighted herself with the job of cooking 
a rare meal,’ thus conversed someone with a familiar acquaintance. 
(One who hails from northern Bengal is supp sel to be a depository 
of the best culinary traditions—one whose advice therefore was likely 
to be sought as to who should be engaged as the cook at the Feast-rite. 
A competent caterer of the name of Rani is glamourized here as beipg 
commissioned to make ready a luxurious repast). Finally it was 
decided that Rani invariably must be supplied with all the nutritous, 
appetising ingredients together with the necessary leaven for preparing , 
the various dishes. 

(In what way the talented melodist fictionalized the cooking of a 
variety of food-stuffs is told below). 

A pottage of meal of pulses, a thick conco3tion, seasoned with 
vegetables, such as the seeds of the jack-fruit, had to be stirred with 
a prod. A liquid preparation, similarly, of palatable beans was 
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_stehming—to which was added the egg-‘ruit and Momordica charantia. 


“An infusion of gram in boiling water, afterwards, was flavoured with 
minced coconut and clarified butter: The lentil soup -simmered*; mean- 
while Rani spiced it with chillies and grains ‘of fenugreek. Now she 
made a curry of the unblemished Hilsu fish with raw bananas; the 
latter, understandably, were imported from the southern seaside. 


Then she cutoff the gills of the large-sized Ophicephalus striatus, 


which she turned into a stew, with an admixture of fine potatoes. » As 
for the stout shell fish, the crustaceans, these were stripped of their 
fangs and cooked with the split spathe of the plaintain tree at Nanda’s 
dwelling. (This is an insinuation of a belief that the rite was per- 


formed at the house and home of Nanda, the fabled bucolic chief who > 


might have befriended and sheltered Vasudeva and his spouse for the 
period), It would seem there was a wide scope for choosing what 
spinaceous specialities could be had; for the nonce a vegetable fry 
appeared well-marked in the list of the proposed dishes. Balls of 
legumens were fried all in smoking hot oil. With respect to the fat 
Labeo rohita, the step taken was to have its spawn ott by opening 
its entrails ; a fraction of it would be the fish to fry, the rest mage 
into a breth. About goat's meat, one might declare it was solid food 
in abundance ; evidently a part of it only was consumed, the remain- 


der laid up if store. Presently Rani turned out a pickle of chopped 


gourd and hot spices. Finally the sweets consisted of pancakes and 
milk pudding galore. Also there was a species of somé especially 
tasty well-baked cakes ; these were served on a golden plate. 


At length, Daivaki sat for the dinner. Af the fete came on invi- 
tation several housewives—ber husband’s kin, besides a number of 
other relatives. Five ladies gave her company during meal-time. 
After the meal she purified her mouth, chewing an edible. 

A loving parting awaited the guests. Among its profundities.was 
the plea to bequeathe between each presents of oil and vermilion. 
‘Parewell | Daivaki saluted the guests. ‘Go forth in faith,’ she 
addressed them. She told them endearingly, “take heed that you reach 
your homes along the familiar and the quicker paths.’ 

‘The ceremony is over,’ she now said to herself. ‘But this just 
is the beginning of the end.’ 


BIRTH OF THE DIVINE CHILD 


. (In this reminiscent anecdotage of her troubied life at Kamsa’s 
prison, Daivaki addressed her exhortations to those about her. 
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‘Sequestered in this abode etc.’: this Ene as would be worded fh 

rhyme is sung by a chorus. The qxhortations actually prefaced an. 

account bf the descent of God in the human form.) 

When Daivaki striggled to give birth to the Divine Child, die 
remarked ruefully, too breathless to speak: ‘I have a bout of pain in 
tbe small of the back. My bowels are rent. Sequestered in this 
abode, what can Ido? Because of the stomach-ache I cannot stir 
out. < People who stayed in the homesteafls around have tracked to 
Gaya and Kasi. Iam lonely; my mind is full of forebodings. Today 
is thé eighth day of the dark half of the month of Bhadra. An esoteric 
influence flows from the star Rohini. It has brought forth thunder- 

clap, rains, darkness, hailstorm. Over and above being the sole 
person in the gaol, I am bit with a dizziness!’ . s... 

. Sri Hari as the Divine Child was born clasping a conch-shell, a 
disc, a club, and such-like—His gaze fixed on the leroie bird-compa- 
nion Garura. Touching the earth, He rolled on His sides. — 
This was Hari—God Himself! ; 
The attendant young ladies took Bim up in their arms. 
„© "Tt is g male child! Nurse maid! where are you? Come!’ cried 
one of the comrades, ‘Lend me a helping hand... Was if sorrowful 
indffference of the Lord that He should have to remain so long en- 
twined with the umbilical cord?’ she inquired eagerly. ` 
Next, the nursing mother lifted Him up into her arms. Raising 
a hymn of ‘triumph, with a loud trill in ber chant, ske cut apart the 
naval-string. Bathing her charge’s body, she handed Him to Daivaki 
that He might recline on her lap. 
Being cautious, Daivaki at last sent the heaven-born babe away 
to His foster mother Yoshoda. And in exchange, the female child 
Mahamaya was brought to her—a succeedaneum. 
„(The name ‘Mahamaya’ meaning ‘the great deluder’ is apt to stir 
most the audience’s imagination. In the event, Kamsa mistook her 
for the new-born babe.) l = a tae 


-~ Kamsa’s RANCOUR - 


(Forced: by Fate, Kamsa, in truth, was engaged in a remarkable 
tourney. In this aspect, a touching incident—as the tradition has it— 
has been interwoven into the narrative with beautiful effect.) - 

None too soon, under a delusional fit, king Kamsa, approaching ` 
Daivaki, made a quaint challenge: ‘I must see the unchamipioned 
babe.’ Forthwith the retort came: ‘this is not a son but a daughter. 

e Roughly enough you made atlit work of every one of my progeny \ 
° 


(re 





f Se ji v 
s Save me this female issue! Let her:alone !’ Kamsa was hard-hearted, 


Pe apart from all else. Most gym that he was, never did he incline to 


_rélax his manner. Laying hold on Mahamaya,esnpg in Daivaki’s lap, 
he snatched her off and ruthlessly dashed her down on a rock . 
‘For pure wantonness you killed” me, uncle l * Mahamaya, the dide: 
murmured from the other world. Immeciately after she NANG 
‘but no longer shall you live. The Radeemer already is born—now 
raised upata place called Gokul.’ With that she vanished into vhe 
heaven of heavens. 

(So this story-poem points to the conclusion that on earth -he 
Incarnation of God was exalted to glory.) 


+ 
BENGALI Fork Lossy AND Music 
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_It would seem popular literature is very much circumstantia:— 
being related to the contemporary environment. Bengal’s folk pozsy 
and music—the fascinating verses of the mediaeval Vaishnava ccm- 
posers or of the Auls, Bauls and others, or the contributions of J ain, 
Bhagavata and Saiva saints, the faquir and the dervish— provide no 
exception to this pattern. Despite the reservations thus be:ng 
expressed, the vast output of the rank-and-file composers or the mins- 
trelsy of old—indeed some of them wers geniuses—deserve invariaply 
complimentary reference. | ° 

In. this paper, I would confine myself to a specific field, folklore, 
which presumably includes numerous myths of the early civilization. 
I ask to be permitted to refer in this context to my article “On 
Two Lyrics of the Folk Literature of Bengal”, published above 
in order to- illustrate a few features of the intellectual and 
emotional appeal of popular music, which after all is distinguisheble 
from what is termed the ‘art music,’ tie learned compositions of the 


.expert and professional class of musicians. Texts of the two lays 


of the Bengali minstrels—the materials of this paper—express well 
the Bengali racial characteristics: they are not any more than tradi- 
tional narratives embodying traditional customs, practices, beliefs 
and fancies of the Bengalis. | 

These two compositions (it is worthwhile remembering that the 
authors are not known with any certainty) have been collected and 
preserved in the archives of the Bangiya Loka Sanskriti Parishat ‘the 
Bengal .Folk Culture Society) at ‘‘Nattore House,” 6, Lansdowne 
Road, Calcutta, along with others: itis for the antiquarian linguist 
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to compare their features of nate with those similar ones that are ¢ 
found elsewhere in the different diglects, for example, in Hindi’. 
or Tamil." I. . 

The themes are borfowed from the Indian national epics, Rama- 
“yana and Mahabharata: °(i) Lamentation of Sita on her banishment 
to Ceylon, the south of India, in the grove ramed ‘‘Ashoka’’ beloug- 
ing to the ogre-king Ravana; and (it) birth of Hari or Krishna who 
as the incarnation of God slew Kamsa and Saved mankind from the 
ruthless tyranny of evil and pain. 

Apart from the mannerisms of Bengali life and thought which 
to the Bengali audience appear chrystal clear, there are instilled in 
them certain more abiding truths which are of humanistic significance 
or tested by common-sense and found by the knowledgeable to be 
practical wd sound. The norms of conduc: laid down are familiar : 
the wife is duty-bound to respect her husband as he on his part is 
obligated to give her due consideration ; in other words, family is 
sacrosanct (in fact, the lamentation theme—a curious paradox—has 
been converted into a nuptial song and sung on wedding occasions in 
Ease Bengal), Plainly enough, further, dangers and turmeils abound 
in human existence: it is none.the less art’s function to envision the 
real,*a superfine blending of good and evil, happiness and sorrow, 
which we experience. 

The folk song ‘‘Ode to God Hari’’ goes on to record the Mother's 
apprehensions before the Divine Child’s birth (by adl accounts, it is 
a case of ‘immaculate conception’ or one might use the vocabulary 
untisual in this referenée, parthenogenesis). Daivaki has a few moral 
niceties to observe, e.g., the eating of the consecrated food, the 
prepared diet medicinal in content, consisting as it does of herbals 
and plants with healing powers, a safeguard against sundry ailments 
and bodily mishaps. Preparing the spinaceous diet, which is a simple 
little measure, beneficial to the would-be Mother Daivaki, imparts a 
lesson on health and hygiene. It would appear from the ceremony, 
during the period of pregnancy that a safe delivery was a matter of 
supreme concern. ‘The curative powers of Oshadhis, a good variety 
of green leaves and shoots quoted in the Indian materia medica ever , 
since the age of the Rik Samhita through the age of the later 
Samhitas down to the modern times, point to their efficaciousness in 
pharmacology. There is in the “Ode” a reference to the Elixir of 
Life compounded of a few elements, which to the naturalist, the 
physicist and the chemist are matiers of speculation, with which 


e Daivaki was treated. This obviously relates to the science of genetics. 
. 
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« The phenomenon of the birth of Hari is reduced to an admirable 
*. aesthetic order. A memorable surgical operation is mentioned in the 


Aa 


_ “Ode.” Itis certainly not excluded from the, competence of the 


Bengali midwife or foster mother: she snaps the naval cord linking 
the child to the mother’s womb at child birtht The language of the 
song rings quite true: Hari, the Lord of Creation,invarnates Himseli 
as a son of Daivaki. He touches the earth physically, and rolls 
from one side to another, not remaining quiescent One might alsa 
turn one’s attention to the vegetable lore, the theme of Indian flora, 
which tends to condition the socio-economic well-being of all. ¢Refer- 
ring to the subject, Hooker and Tao nson observed in a notable 
passage as foliows: “India contains representatives of almost every 
natural family of the globe...... and if contains a more general 
and complete illustration of the genera of the other parts of the world 
tuan any other country whatsoever of the equal or even of aonsiderably 
larger extent.” In the “Ode” there is a feast or a banquet rather 
elaborately described. Diners were invited ; and Daivaki, the would- 
be Mother of the Lord participated in it, following an ancient custom. 

The dietary—fishes, cereals, and sweets—was Bengali par exéellence. 

Of the tommon fishes, which provide the staple protein diet for’ the 
Bengalis, the highly flavoured, whitish Hilsa, the Indian herring 
which is included among the coastal and estuarine fishes, is of course 
mentioned, 

Sita’s Lament from the Ramayana emphasizes, «among other 
things, the fact of human tragedy and vexations to which Sita was 
eubjected, although she had been proverbially pious. This is also an 
irony of fate, which theme the best of world literature had dealt in the 
past. Poetic justice dermanded that the Reign of Law be established 
and evil punished. Ultimately the war against the despot Ravana 
led to the fall of a southern kingdom and the reinstatement of 
Rama’s Rule, the Golden Age spreading through the Treta Epoch, 


_ This meant the expansion of Aryan culture in the south and freeing 


Indian soil from harrassment of some aggressive, semi-barbarous 
tribes. The southern territories of the Vanaras, the allies and the 
Rakshashas, the hostiles were colonized and made protectorates under 
Aryan influence. Generally, the Aryanization movement was spear- 
headed by the Kshatriyas whenever the saintly Brahmanical mission- 
aries who were of a peaceful disposition were halted or provoked in 
their social-cultural campaign. 

= A noteworthy feature of the poem “Stla’s Lament’ is th: 
delineation of the attractive theme, the change of seasons in India 


e 


. E 
Quite aside from its use in literature, climatology plays a part im » 
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military tactics and strategy. It looks as though the raphsodist here’ .° 


. . s i ; . 
consciouslp brings to bear upon the question of Sita’s rescue the | 


climatic influence. Like a puissant god of war, Rama counterattacked 
his enemy as soon as Weather permitted, This poem about Rama’s 
adventure could not,have brushed aside this cbvious fact. 

The historian A. D. Pusalkar says: “The story of Rama is 
particularly important %s it brings South Indm definitely into view 
for the first time,” After banishment due to palace intrigues, Rama 
marched southwards crossingg the Narmada up to the middle of the 


Godavari province, Where the non-Aryan Rakshashas, the kith and - 


kin of those in Ceylonelived. Rama exterminated a number of them 
since they disturbed the peace of the Munis, the sages. Ravana of 
Ceylon thus did not escape retribution for the malicious act he 
indulged imsby stealing away Sita. 

Krishna, a descendent of Vasudeva who married seven daughters 
of king Devaka of the Kukura dynasty which was started by one of 
the sons of Andhaka who reigned at Mathura was born in Mathura’s 
prisqn “cell. His mother Daivaki was Kamsa's captive. Tracking 
down a report that her eighth issue was predestined “lo slay 
him, Kamsa killed seven of her children. However immediately after 
birth krishna was taken stealthily to Gokula on the other side of the 
Jumna; the prison wardens were alleged to have Jent a hand in this 
matter; they” were already antagonized by Kamsa. ,Mahamaya, a 
daughter of Nanda and Yoshoda who gave shelter and protection to 
Krishna in bis infancy, was substituted for him; Kamsa killed her. 
The story goes, Kamsa invited Krisnna and his brother Balarama, 
the Vrishni princes to a wrestling bout ai Mathura. The princes 
killed the wrestlers. Then Krishna killec Kamsa himself, and put 
Ugrasena On the throne. 

The life of Krishna in the hands of the historians has been 


recast on the basis of the authentic Pararas, the Harivamsa and the 


Mahabharata (c1950—1400 B.C.) The culture of the Indian people 
in the Dvapara Epoch, which ended the Mahabharata war, received 
the stamp of Krishna’s personality and achievements, the heritage, 
which the Aryans treasured, subsequent on the fall of Ayodhya, the 
kingdom ruled by Rama. The Jadava dynasty to which Krishna 
belonged, in this period, spread Aryan culture to the southwest and 
in Rajputana, Gujrat, Malwa, and the Deccan which came under its 
sway. It is to be remembered that the Jadavas mixed with the non- 
Aryans intimately as they held. to a liberal faith: This brought 
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about unorthodox marital relations ‘and incorporation of non-Aryan 


customs into the Aryan tradition.e At last Krishna’s doctrines carried 
the Aryan ideas into the camps even of the Siidras. In retaliation 
against Krishna’s extra-ordinary exploits J arasandha waged a success- 
ful war against the Jadavas, who migrated :n a body southwestward to 
the western coast and settled down at Dwaraka under*Krishna. 

Thus Rama and Krishna in traditional history, without the 
embelishments of myths and legends, may be regarded as the’ true 
types of Aryan heroes who were pioneers in the spread of Aryan 
culture and civillization over large areas of India. . | 

Tn folk literature, the historicity bf Rama and Krishna has been 
taken for granted. Hymns or prose texts of rare beauty celebrating ` 
their exploits have come into vogue in several Indian dialects. 
Allegorical treatment of many events concerning their career 18 likes 
Wise current: this shows that the truth of en allegory is répresenta- 
tive; it is a pretext to inculcate morality and carry the banner of 
virtue, which is plausibly of vital concern. Consequently, in folklore, 
unyarnished historical knowledge is apt to count for little. Popularly 
expressed, fhe dialectic material perforce bəcomes diluted mythology. 
What hapfens is this: nescience plays down the completeness of 
knowledge under one variation or another of commonplace patterns. 
of thinking. Thus truth is coloured through folklore. This circum- 
stance perhaps emboldens the Bengali rhymars or strolling minstrels 
to take liberties*with their poetical fancies and cenvictions to the 
greatest possible extent. Even so a kind of light percolates through 
the moulds of nescience, the garbs of popular verses and melodies. 


Bibliography of sources (summarised above) : 


1. The Cultural Heritage Of India, Vol. HI (Shri Ramakrishna Centenary 


Memorial). 
2 The History And Culture Of The Indian People, Vol. I (prepared by the 
Bharatiya Vive Bhavan), 
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‘VICTOR HUGO LOOKS AT INDIA 
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The introduction of Indian literature in the West marks the 
nineteenth century. “The event is so importzft that Bertrand Russell 
makes mention of it in the opening parigraph of the twenty-first 
chapter of his History of Western Philosophy. ; 

Even before that century Pndian ideas had been finding their 
‘way to Europe. But the great translators who were to give an 
exact idea of the voluminous works that Indians had produced through 
the ages were yet to come. | l 

f The way for the entry of the literature of India had been 
paved in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. The year 1789 
is memorable not only because it is the year of the French Revolution 
but also for the reason that it saw Ka.idasa’s Sakuntala appear- 
inf in an*English garb. From 1490 to 1807 the English translation 
of this Sanskrit work by Sir William Jones eppeared as maify as five 
times. Sakuntala became a literary event. 


Sakuntala kindled interest in India so that everybody was keen 
to know the Indian. And the best way to know him was to 
understand his sacred books, his mythclogy, his. poets and his 
philosophers. 


The Lake poets started writing about India. Southey devoted 
several pages of the ‘“‘Curse of Kehama’’ to the story of the 
Ramayana. Shelley wrote poems that were reminiscent of the verses 
of the Upanishads. Wordsworth expatiated on the theory of rein- 
carnftion. Coleridge reminds one of Wordsworth when he writes : 


“Oft in my brain does that fancy rcll . & 

Which makes the present (while the flesh does last) 

Seem a mere semblance of some unknown past, 

Mixed with such feelings as perplex the soul r 
>  Self-questioned in her sleep: and some had said 

We lived, ere yet this robe of flesh we wore”, 


Ii is, however, on tha Indian epics that the spotlight was turned. 

Sir Alfred Russel Wallace read the Mahabharata ata time Darwin rose 

to fame because of his famous theory. Wallace pronounced the Indian 

e epic excellent and expressed the opinion that he preferred it to Homer’s 
6 ; : PE 
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; Iliad. Did he share Goethe’s anion that the heroes-of the Iliad 


Aye] in hell?” 


-In France Michelet, Lamaétihe and other poets were not „Slow in 


discovering that Indian authors had enriched the’ literature of the 
world. Michelet would not set aside the Ramayana even after having 
acquainted himself with the theory of Darwin. Asked what he 
thought of the British naturalist and his theory of evolution, he said: 
“Give me back my soul”. 2 

Preoccupation with the soul and God was still characterising 
genuine poets in France. It was felt there that Darwinism was deal- 
ing a death biow to spiritualism.s ` : 


It is, however, Victor Hugo that for a considerable time inter- 


preted Indian literature. He wrote to Michelet and said, amongst 


- 


other things: 
“I do myself the justice that I understand all the workg of this 
great epoch (the nineteenth century) in which you occupy so high 
a place”. | 
l Flugo’s energy was superhuman. He who produced a great body 
of - literature could find time to read with the attention they destrved 
all the works that his contemporaries wrote. 


That : someone who was a representative author should have turned 


nis attention to India speaks in favour of the wide appeal that Indian 


literature makes. 


The civilisation of India is pre-eminently fluvial. It is the 
civilisation of the Indus, the Ganges. In this it resembies the French 
civilisation. . 

It is but natural then that a genuine French poet like Hugo should 
have felt drawn towards India. 

Hugo was -poring over Indian works. Pauthier’s Les livers 
sacrés de toutes les religions sauf la Bible became his favourite 
book. On his table lay copies of the Asiatic Researches as well 
as the’ works of Sir William Jones. 


| “He was quick in realizing that Indian literature possesses a cosmic 


significance. He was not slow in learning that if the average Indian 


adores the cow it is because he is full of gratitude for all those „who 
do him good in one form or another. The entire universe is friendly 


1 Judging the Darwinien theory, Schopenhauer described it in a letter (March 1st, 1860) 
as ‘downright empiricism’. He meant, of course, that Carwin left out of account the inner 
and hidden foree that manifests itself in the struggle for existence and that adaptation 
to environment, natural selection, ete., are nothing but external conditions... — Frederick 
Copleston, 8. J., Arthur Schopenhauer Philosopher of Pessimism (Burns Oates, 1947) 
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to him. ‘The gentle cow is the ntost friendly of all the creatures he ii 
comes across. 4 j 7 
One need not apologize for the lowe ene bears for such a useful. and’ 
gentle creature. De Quincey said so wken he wrote: ‘‘Cows are 
amonst the gentlest of breathing creatures ; none show more passionate 
“tenderness to their young, when deprived of them, and in short, 
Iam not ashamed to profess a deep love for these gentle creatures.”’ 

As a Romanticigt Hugo did not take much time to understand 
that the Indians adopted the right attitude when they looked upon the 
cow as Nature personnified. 

In Les Voir intérieures he devotes a whole poem to the cow. 
Our own Toru Dutt translated ‘it into Znglish in the lifetime of 
its author. The Translation is so excelent that it permits more 
than a glint of Hugo’s genius to filter through. In the illustrated 
eflitions gf Hugo’s works the cow is shown surrounded by pretty 
little children who know by instinct that milk is their ideal food. Nor 
does the cow fail to realize that falling victim to so many - urchins, 
it is her dugy to mother them. Joy seems to radiate from her 
who being. The poem reads in part: 


‘There stood a cow, with neck-bell jingling light? , 
. Superb, enormous, dapped red and white— 
Soft, gentle, patient as a hind unto its young, 
Letting the children swarm until they hung 
“Around her, under—rustics with their teeth, 
Whiter than marble their ripe lips beneath, 
And bushy laair fresh and more brown 
Than mossy walls at old gates of a town, 
Calling to one another with loud cries 
For younger imps to be in at the prize ; 
Stealing without concern but tremulous with fear 
They glance around lest Doll the maid appear ;— 
Their jolly lips—that haply carse some pain, 
And all those busy fingers, pressing now and ’gain, 
The teeming udders whose small, thousand pores 
Gush out the nectar ‘mid their laughing roars, 
While she, good mother, gives and gives in heaps, 
And never moves.”’ 


Hugo goes so far as to find nectar, i.e. amritam in the milk | 
obtained from the cow. It is a very sad comment on the civilisa- ` 
tion of our times that we have little sympathy for such an animal. 
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“We are too prone to expect consjderation rather fhan give it. ` 
` Hence our error. ; 
Shakespeare adopted the right attitude when, speaking of animals, 
“he said: Wa j 


“Sense sure, eyou have, , 
Else you could not have motion.” 


+ 
Adler quotes the above lines and admits that Shakespeare was 
among those who postulated that animals have minds or souls.* | 


Tt is pleasant to observe that Toru Dutt whose translation’ has 
been given above, was in good company. Andrew Lang, «Edwin 
Arnold and Prof. E. Dowden were among the translators of Victor 
Hugo's short poems. It is in admiration of the great Hugo that the 
equally great Tennyson wrote: 


“Victor in Poesy, Victor in Romance, 
Cloud-weaver of phantasmal hopes and fears, @ 
French of the French, and Lord of human tears ; 
Child-lover ; Bard whose fame-lit laurels glance 
Darkening the wreaths of all that would advance, 
, Beyond our strait, their claim to be thy peers 5, .. 
e Weird Titan by thy winter weight of years 
As yet unbroken, stormy voice of France!” oo. 
Nor was Tennyson alone among the great to shower praise. 
Swinburne wrote : 
“Thou art chief of us, and lord ; 
Thy song is as a sword l 
Keen-edged and scented in the blade with flowers.” 
That the Asiatic Journal honoured itself by publishing poems by 


Hugo rendered into English is proof of the fact that the Indian 
theme had found favour with the French poet. 


At times he seems to make his own this line that he puts into the 
e mouth of his Peri: 
“My home is afar in the bright Orient.” 
He flees to the East in mind: 
‘Vast cities are mine of power and delight, 
Lahore laid in lilies, Golconda, Cashmere ; 
And Ispahan, dear to the pilgrim’s sight, 
And Bagdad. whose towers to heaven uprear ; 


1 What Life should Mean to Us 
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Alep, that pours on the startled ear; = mm a za ae 


From its restless masts the gathering roar, 
As of ocean hamm’ring at night on the shore: 
: Mysore is a queen on her stately throne...’’ 


A more fortunate French writer was Pierre Loti who inherited 
the love his illustrious predecessor bore India. He succeeded, as 
has succeeded much later- Lanza del Vasto, in reaching. the shores 
the country he burned,to see. ; 


. 

Hugo’ s contemporaries were imitating tke authors of the Indian 
epics. Quinet’s Ahsaverus was in every home. If was being read 
from cover to cover. Michelet was writing The Bible of Humanity. 
Hugo “tried something gimilar’’* in “the Légende des Siecles. 


Hugo’s imaginatien was akin to that of Indian poets. The ‘‘Vedic 
immensities’’ were appreciated in -France at- their true value and it is 
Hugo thafappreciated them most. Hugo went a step further and 
wrote that the Vedic hymns were’ among the most impersonal crea- 
tions that existed. He bracketed the Vecas with the Eddas and 
the Romancero. In his famous novel Les Misérablés he compares 
F rench Archbishops to Brahmins. 


The translators were being read. Barthélemy Rae Hiliaére had, 
amongst others, found favour with him. 


The temptation to translate was gr ‘eat. If he did not translate the 
Vedas themsglves he put into verse the last part of the Kenopanishad. 


He was no Sanskrit scholar. But what was. lacking was more 
than compensated for bis having been a poet and a genuine one 
at that. What he lost on the roundabouts he gained on the swings, 


Louis Renou has of late given us better translations of the 
Upanishads. He has pointed out that in his version of the Kenopa- 
nishad Hugo introduces the Buddha. 

The story goes that in an encounter wita the demons the devas 
had come out triumphant. Each deva was thoroughly convinced that» 
he was responsible for the hard-won victory. They were bragging 
when Brahman, the real victor, asked each cf them to give tangible 
proofs of his might. Agni failed miserably. Nor was Vayu more 
lucky. Their pride was humbled. 


We have been brief. The portion-of the story alluded to by 
Prof. Renou runs thus: 


1 Hugo's Letters to Michelet (27.11.1864) 
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aaa MAR 1 ARTA alaa a ala n 
a dawak bi fak atan a aR una. 
at an’ fade agaa TATA aa wae RJA 


He ran to Him (Brahman); He asked him: Who art thou? 
Why, I am Fire, he said, all-knowing (Fire) am I l° 


What power is in, your ‘I’-ness then?—He said: Why I can 
burn up everything on earth ! 


He set a straw before him, and He said: Burn that! He dashed 
atit (and yet) with all his might he failed to burn it...” 


` As the reader will have seen, nowhere is the Buddha mentioned. 

Hugo emphasized Agni’s might by stating that the Buddha himself 
fell on his knees before this deva. He stressed the point that Agni 
was not altogether devoid of the might that enables oe to win 
victoiles. He seems to suggest that it was natural for Agni to be 
puffed up with prides 

Historians are at one to say that Buddhism is definitely post- 
Upanishadic. : .. 

But Hugo had no time to devote to Indian history. He was a 
prolific writer. Toru Dutt alone who was 31 years old when she 
passe | away, translated 30 of Hugo’s poems. Hugo had so much to 
write that at times he was bound to be mediocre even as a poet. 
G. K. Chesterton tells us that he was not happy when he had to 
remember that he had not been talking sense at times : 


“Our greatest bards and sages have often shown a tendency to rant 
it and roar it like true British sailors; to employ an extravagance 
that is half conscious and therefore half humorous. Compare, for 
example, the rants of Shakespeare with the rants of Victor Hugo. 
A piece of Hugo’s eloquence is either a serious triumph or a serious 
collapse: one feels the poet is offended at a smile. But Shakespeare 
‘seems rather proud of talking nonsense: I never can read that 
rousing and mounting description of the storm, where it comes to— 


‘Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging them i 
With deafening clamour in the slippery clouds’. 


without seeing an immense balloon rising from the ground, with 
Shakespeare grinning, over the edge of the car, and saying, ‘You 
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can’t stop me: I am above reason now’. 


1 The Victorian Age in Literatyre . 
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Hinduism was being studied side by side ‘with Buddhism. Hugo. 
did not eyen dream that the latter vgs tie younger of the two. 
What matters 1s that ‘he, entered into the spirit of the Upanishad. 
He understood that it is Brahman that was supreme. Hence the 
significant title Supremacy he gave his beautiful poem. This title 
enabls us to conclude that when he praised the Vedas he had 
understood each and every Vedic verse thet, he had read. He who 
could interpret the Vedas and the Upanishads :n the last century had 
known India better than many of those who visited the country 
without realising that the teachings of her seers were sublime. Victor 
Hugo is foremost among the poets who interpreted the spirit of India 
to France. 
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" BERNARD SHAW’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
MARRIAGE’. 


Pror, R. N. Roy, M.A, 
: I ii A 


SHAW is ‘ a specialist in immoral and heretical plays.” According 
to him ‘a playwright who confines himself to popular plays is like a 
blind man’s dog who goes wherever the biind „man pulis him.’ He 
wrote with the deliberate object of forcing the public to reconsider 
its morals? | “ For art’s sake alone,” says he, “IT would not face the 
toil of writing a single line ’’. 5 : 

Shaw is the most unconventional of writers. It is in this sense 
that he considers himself a specialist in immoral and heretical plays. 
He understands life differently from the average man, and has, 
therefore, no respect for popular morality. He has no respeeé for 
popular morality also because he is a realist. Society, 4#ccording “to 
him, is composed in the main of Pailistines, a few idealists and 4 
negligible minority, say one in a thousand, of realists. The Philistines 
are perfectly satisfied with the existing social order which has been 
handed down to them by their forefathers. The idealists mask facts, 
they seek refuge in an imaginary world of romantic ideals when they 
are dissatisfied with their lot; they persuade themselves that the 
existing institutions are both natural and beautiful and then complain 
against themselves and the world for not being happy under these 
institutions. A realist like Shaw has nothing in common with 
Philistines or idealists. He is strong enough to face the truth and 
he believes that future possibilities can be realised only by building 
our institutions on scientific history. The romantic idealist, who 
deceives himself by his faith in a world which does not exist, was 
castigated by Ibsen and that is why Shaw started his dramatic career by 
giving an exposition of Ibsenism. 

Shaw is absolutely unromantic and unsentimental because 
romanticism that is marked by an outburst of emotion, is alien to 
‘genuinely scientific natural history’, and romantic sentiment is 


1 In particular, I consider much current morality as to economic and sexual 
relations as disastrously wrong; and | regard certain doctrines of the Christian religion 
as understood in England to-day with abhorrence. I write plays with the deliberate chjact 


of converting the nation to my opiaiens in these mabtere. 
(Shaw’s statement before the Censor) 
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always centered on the wrong thing. He insists on recognising- only e 
real valugs and judges everybody anti *evarything by this relentigss 
standard. S l 

In his search for the essence of reality Shaw has torn to pieces 
the superficial garb of romance and respectability and has found that 
our institutions are neither natural nor divine. They are jealously 
protected because they produce an illusion of progress. To him, they 
have no relation to reality and, therefore, should not be allowed to 
outlast their earthly utility. He has attacked them all root and branch 
and has been accused of immorality and heresy. 


. 
II 
= i 

Shaw took keen interest in sexual relations of men and women 
and the stitutions governing them from the very beginning of his 
literary career. In the earlier plays he dces deal with romance and 
the natural biological attraction between the sexes, but he does not 
develop his phélosophy of sex. And these dramas also deal with much 
that, $ unconnected with the relations betwaen the sexes. It is from 
this view that we may say that ‘‘ Man and Superman” ig his first 
serious drama of Sex. ‘‘Manand Supermen’? is not merely a comedy 
but also a drama of sex, because here Shaw does not treat sex as an 
instinct that is gratified for the purpose of physical pleasure but as an 
instrument eof evolution. Don Juan is no longer a libertine ; he 
is now ‘concerned for the future of the rac3 instead for the freedom 
of his own instincts’. , 

The sex instinct, according to Shaw, is the most violent, most 
delusive, most transient, and most easily buffed of all instincts. An 
instinct that is so violent and so temporary. an instinct that ‘ clouds 
the reason and upsets the judgement more than all the other instincts 
put together” does not require any intimacy for its cousumation. The 
sexual relation between a man and a woman is not a personal relation. 
“Tt can be irresistibly desired and rapturously executed between 
persons who could not endure one another for a day in any other 
relation.'” The assumption that marriage establishes an intimate 
and personal relation between the husband and the wife is wrong." 
2. Shaw's letter to Frank Harris (Bernard Shaw. by Frank Harris, P, 234). 


3, In the preface to Getting Married Shaw says, “ The truth which people seem 
to overlook in this matter is that the marriage ceremcny is quite useless as a magic spell 
for changing in an instant the nature of the relatioas of two human beings tc one 
another. If a man marries a woman after three weeks acouaintance, and the day after 
meets a woman he has known for twenty years, he firds, sometimes to his own irrational 
surprise and his wife’s equally irrational indignatior, shat his wife is a stranger to him, 
and the other woman an old friend. Also there is no hocus pccus that can possibly . be 

e devised with rings and veils and vows and benedictions that can fix either a man’s or 
woman's affection for twenty minutes, much less tweniy years ''. (Pages 215-6), 
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The sexual relation can exist between perfect strangers who have 


nothing in common except oe homology and the reproductive 
appetite common to all living ofganisms. é 

Tt is this discovery of the lack of connexien barnes sex relation 
and the sentiments associated with it which has made Shaw so, 
daringly revolutionary and has, indeed, made the world reconsider its 
morals. Shaw has given us a new point of view from which to !ook at the 
world and set us on the read to a reconstruction of eur social institutions 
und a ‘ transvaluation of our values’. Tf the sex instinct is, indeed, 
impersonal, all our moral ideas and all our social values which were 
based on the assumption thatit is intimately personal must have 
been misconceived. 3 l 

“Mrs. Warren’s Profession’, though not an Sek drama, reveals 
one aspect of the instinct of sex. It is this that consanguinity, 
however, close, does not count between strangers. Franje Gardner 
and Vivie Warren are attracted towards each other although they -are 
half-brother and half-sister. But for the revelation of this fact by 
George Crofts, their mutual attraction might bave eulminated in 
marriage and they would not have felt any repugnance to eachother 
on accout of their consanguinity. In conceiving this episode Shaw 
was probably influenced by Ibsen's “‘Ghosts’’ in which Oswald Alving 
and Regina Engstrand, wh» are half-brother and half-sister, are found 
in a similar situation. 

Shaw’s secand play, “The Philanderer’’ is his first play to deal 
with sex and marriage. ‘‘Marriage’’, according to Shaw, “is an ins- 
titution which society has outgrown but wot modified’. In the 
preface he says that in this play he has shown that advanced and 
progressive people are forced to evade the marriage law, ‘that worst 


‘of blundering abominations’, and satisfy their amorous desires in their 


own independent manner, but in the play he has failed to give a clear 


pict ure of marriage as an outmoded institution with its defective “laws. 
‘Leonard Charteris, the philanderer, flounders between Mrs. Grace 


Tranfield, the new Woman, whom he wants to marry and who refuses 


. to accept him as her husband, and Julia Craven who declines to give 


him up although he will not endure her as a wife, The philanderer 
at last finds a solution of his problem in Dr. Paramore who marries 
Julia. But to the end of the play, the hero remains an incorrigible 
philanderer. It will be evident that of the three persons who make 
‘Grotesque sexual compacts’ it is only Grace Tranfield, a widow with 
experiences of marriage, who realises how abominable the institution 
of marriage is. She loves Charteris but will not marry him, because 
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marriage gives the man a terrible advariage over the woman. A 
genuine specimen of the New Woman, ske is independent and self- e 
reliant.. She holds that ‘a woman *bélongs to herself and to nobedy e 
else’. To her, a man’s respect is more important than his love. 
, Charteris is a trifler butehe too realisés thet so long as society does 
not face facts, marriage will go on and so long as there is marriage 
there will be philandering. He admits that Mrs. Tranfield is right 
in her decision not te enter into a marital tie and yet he advises her 
to marry someone else, so that he can go and philander with br. 

Julia Craven is modelled on Mrs. Jenny Patterson and Leonard 
Charteris is Shaw himself. Mrs. Paterson was a woman with a 
fiercely passionate nature. Through many a ‘stormy intercourse’ 
she made Shaw aware how violent the sex instinct is. Shaw might 
have aimed at a portrayal of the violent rature of the sex instinct 
through Julia Craven’s transports of jealousy and concupiscence. 
But it has not been made very clear whethez her jealousy and tantrums 
are due to her ungovernable temper or her fiercely passionate nature. 
The violent nature of the sex instinct has only been hinted at but not 
clear portrayed. : 

“ Some ¢ritics* are of the opinion that Julia Craven theetermagent 
is an early sketch of Ann Whitefield. Shaw also says that she is a 
“huntress. But where is her determination to hunt ? And who 
is the man marked down by her? Dz. Paramore is no better than 
‘Ricky-ticky-tavy’ but she marries him. She has a super-abundance 
of vitality but she lacks determination because she has no fixity of 
purpose. And she has no fixity of purpose because she is unaware 
of the deeper instinct that endows a woman with a purpose greater 
than her own. In Julia Craven the instinct of sex is overlaid with 
sentimentality ; biological attracticn is diluted with romance. Indeed, 
a comparison between Julia and Ann is suggestive in another way ; 
it onty shows that Shaw has not yet clearly thought out his philosophy. 
He is stili a comedian and, in his own words, comedy neither come 
promises nor reveals an author. Leonard Charteris is a rough and 
undeveloped sketch of John Tanner. He z0 is unaware of the ‘true 
nature of the instinct which makes him a philanderer. He is not 
‘concerned for the future of the race’ but is busy with philandering 
so that he may enjoy ‘some hours of exqu:site happiness’. It will be 


evident that the persons engaged in philandering are all unaware that 
4 No less @ critic than A. C. Ward says, ‘‘...... Julia Craven the termagant, whose 
tantrums are the overflow of unconscious biological reeessity, is another of those several 


early Shaw ‘heroines’ who are in line of descent from Blanche Sartorius to Ann Whitefield” 
‘Bernard Shaw, P, 58), 
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. they are only toying with what is thee deadliest and most creative of 
e allimpulses. Grace Tranfield who has the most mature mind of them 
a. allsuims up Shaw’s attitude whem she says, “Never make a hero of « 
a philanderer’’. = i 


“The Philanderer” was written when tbere was an Ibsen craze 
throughout Europe. The second act is set in tbe Ibsen Club for 
which every candidate has to be guaranteed not to be womanly if a 
female and not to be mayly if a male. It shouldbe remembered that 
although Shaw first entered the field of drama as a champion of Ibsen 
and not as a playwright, there is a basic difference between Shaw’s 
point of view and [bsen’s. Ibsen is an individualist’ criticising social 
institutions so far as they hampered individual growth. Shaw, on the 
other hand, is a socialist with a conviction that individualism cannot 
bring about fundamental changes in society. Tits is the reason why 
he always urged his friends, who consulted him about entering into 
ilicit unions, on no account to zompromise themselves without the 
protection and status of a legal marriage. He isa revolutionary with- 
out being an anarchist. Despite this profound difference between 
Ibsen and Shaw, they are kindred spirits. “Both are in revolt against 
authorily snd neither believes in the permanent validity of human 
institutions. Ibsen is an enemy of Ideals and Shaw, although no 
champion of individual anarchism, is full of sympathy for characters 
like Nora who break away from the tyranny of irrational social institu- 
tions. But Shaw had no respect for sham Ibsenites who in the name 
of “newness” went . nly to gratify their own desires. “The Philan- 
derer” is in part a satire on such Ibsenites who interpreted Ibsen 
wrongly and sought support for their gross sexual compacts. Shaw 
seems to enggest that the new concept of the unwomanly woman is 
as empty as the old concept of the womanly woman and that the 
philandering male is a bore. 

In ‘‘Arms and the Man’’ Shaw exposes the hollowness of love. 
Shaw has little respect for the emotional trivialities which go by the 
name of Jove and which are supposed to form the basis of marriage, 
Love, according to him, is ‘a tyranny requiring special safeguards’.° 

e The basis of sexual relationship, in his opinion, is in the main mere 
physical appetite. The higher development of love is a poetic figment. e 
The sexual relationship between man and woman, being a biological 
necessity, needs no glorification and idealisation because glorification 
and idealisation always obscure its real purpose. The sexual 


5 Preface to Getting Married, pp. 248-4. x 
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relation between man and Woman is a matter of occasional, 
unions which, however intimdte, cannot serve the basis. of a . 
permanent personal relationship. ‘That is why partners in marriage 
have to imagine that they love each other and are bound by ties of 
affection and duty. It is on this misunderstanding of the nature of the 


sex instinct that romance and idealism are found. In ‘‘Arms and 


Man” there is a ccllision between romantis illusion and prosaic 
reality of sex. Raina and Sergius are disillusioned by coming in 
contact with Bluntschli and Louka. “Arm and the Man” ‘is the 
comedy of youthful romance and disillusion’* 


Major Sergiis Saranoff and Raina are engaged and they adore 
each other in hyperkolical terms. Returning from the war Sergius 
conlinues his adoration of the romantic Raina and they protest that 
they have found ‘the higher love’, But wken left alone with the wily 
setvant gid Louka, Sergius holds her in a passionate embrace and tells 
ber that the higher love is a ‘very fatiguing thing to keep up for any 
length of time, Louka. One feels the need of some relief after it.’ 
This need for «elief shows that higher love is sheer emptiness and a 
createre of ar and blood cannot live on it, 


Louka has a shrewd insight into ie purely biologicã nature of 
the sexual attraction. “And I tell you,” she warns Sergius, “that 
if the gentleman ever comes here again, Miss Raina will marry him, 
whether he likes ib or not. I know the difference between the sorts of 
manner youeand she put on before one another and the, real manner.”’ 
Her prediction proves too true. A female of the human species, 
Louka possesses the axt of entrapping a man by fascinating and exas- 
perating him at the same, time. The wiles and tricks she uses to 
captivate Sergius are irresistible for the simple reason that here the 
attraction is nakedly biological. ‘The apostle of higher love’ suc- 
cumbs to the battery employed against him by Louka and admits 
beferé all that love is ‘a hollow sham’. In Louka Sergius meets face 
to face a woman with her wiles and her fascination, a woman with the 
coarseness and charm of common clay. But all his meetings with 
Raina were empty because the woman there was obscured behind a 
smoke screen of romantic tittle-tattle. 


Shaw attacks higher love from yet another angle. It is always 
associated with jealousy and espionage. When Louka tells Sergius 
that Raina makes love to another man heltind his back, he ‘shivers 
as if she had stabbed him’. He admits that one of his six selves ‘is a 


6 Advice to a Young Critic, Letters 1894-1928, p. <3. 
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coward : jedlous like all cowards’. He burns with jealousy and 


ultimately goes to the ridicelois extreme of challenging, his rival 
Bluntschli to a duel. Raina, although she worships Sergius as her 
‘soul’s hero’, is always suspiclousabout him. «When in the embrace, 
of Sergius, Louka tells him, “I may have been seen from the 
windows: Miss Raina is sure to be spying about after you,” and her 
suggestion is confirmed later in the play by Raina,when she says, “Do 
you know that I looked out of the window as I went upstairs, to have 
another sight of my hero ; and I saw something I did not understand 
then. I know now that you were making love to “her.” It will be 
evident from our discussion that the love of Sergius and Raina is asso- 
ciated with jealousy and espionage—a fact that shows that ‘higher love’ 
has no solid foundation. For, as Otto Fenichel Says,’ “fear of loss of 
love is strongest precisely in those people for whom to be loved is mere 
important than to love." Shaw’s argument, presented here more 
through suggestion than direct statement, is subtler and more 
original. It is because the higher love is based on a iptal misunder- 
standing of the nature of sex and on a futile effort to fownd a 
permanents relationship on the most unstable (if the fost violent) 
of all inStincts that the convention has grown that the partners 
in marriage belong to each other. A woman cannot surrender her 
husband to another woman Just as she will not lend her tooth brush to 
another person. In the frenzied exclamations of Sergius there seems to 
be a parody of Shakespeare’s magnificent poetry in “Othello”. 


Against the romantic love of Raina and Sergius is set off 
not only the natural sexual attraction of Sergius and Louka but also 
that of Raina for Bluntschli. Raina isa romantic idealist who goes 
into raptures over “our heroic ideals’ but she is never so sure whether 
‘they were anything but dreams’, She adores Sergius as her beau 
ideal ; vet she ‘“‘wondered whether all his heroic qualities ant his 
soldiership might not prove mere imagination when he went into a real 
battle’. After she has learnt from her mother that Sergius won the 
battle of Slivnitza, she worships Sergius’s portrait ‘like a priestess.’ 
But her romantic love of a portrait soon gives way to her realistic love 
of comfort ; she goesto bed with a novel to read herself to sleep. 
This anti-climax shows that heroic idealism is, indeed, a fatiguing 
thing ; one soon feels the need of some relaxation. Bluntschli, 
on the other hand, is a realist to the tips of his finger; he has seen 
so much of life that he has no illusion about it. Being hotly pursued 


- 7 The Collected Papers of Otto Fenichel, First Series, collected and edited by Hana 


Fenichel and David Rapaport, p. 250, 
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by the Bulgarian Cavalry, he climbs up a weter-pipe and takes shelter h 
in Rainays room by silencing her at¢tl~ point of the pistol. Raina at 


- first has only a feeling of hatred and contempt for this unimpressive 
_ looking, divtily clad fugitive soldie». Bluntschli isa perfect stranger 


fighting on the enemy’s side; he shocks Raina by his ‘cynically 
and selfishly unchivalrous’ behaviour. Hs admits to Raina that he 
would ery like a boy if she would scold him. „He talks of the soldiers 
disparagingly ; he says that nine soldiers out of ten are born fools, 
that every so'dier is a coward by instinct. His instinctive behaviour 
stands out in bdld relief against the attitudinising of Sergius. And it 
1s not without its effect on Rain& who is transformed into a new 
woman by coming in contact with this relentless realist. She comes 
gradually to realise that what Sergiusand she have been exchanging 
between «bem is mere play-acting ; and she feels that ‘real life is sel- 
dom like that’. Seon we feel that Bluntschli has become Raina’s 
‘little beast’ and ‘poor darling’ and Raina, who has been thoroughly 
educated by him, spontaneously abandons the heroic Sergius in favour 
of hæ Chocolate Cream Soldier. She gives aim shelter, feeds him with 
chocolate creams, offers him her band in pledge of his safety, and sends 
him away in her father’s coatin the pockat of which she®puts her 
photograph with the inscription : “Raina to her Chocolate Cream Sol- 
dier : a Souvenir.’’ Before the play ende Biuntschli is engaged to 
Raina, aod Sergius to Louka. In our so-called real life a Sergius is 
oftener married to a Raina than to a Louka. That is *because most of 
us are idealists. Shaw’s realism is very peculiar. He does not see as 
other men see; he sees better. 

In “The Philanderer’’ and “The Arms and the Man” Shaw treats 
of love and romance and only incidentally of sex. It is in 
“‘Overruled’’ which is of a later date that Shaw dea!s directly with the 
impefsonality of the instinct of sex. ‘‘Overruled’’ is a comedy of 
flirtation in which two conventionally mmced men make love to each 
other’s wives. The characters in this playlet are caught in what may 
be called ‘a sexual situation’. Mr, Gregory Lunn and Mrs. Juno- are 
engaged in flirting desperately when Mr. Sibthorpe Juno and Mrs. 
Lunn are occupied with the same pursui. The two married men 
have become acquainted with each other's wives only on board a ship 
but when all four are unexpectedly corfronted with one another, 
neither of the men can distinguish bis wife from his recent acquain- 
tance. Shaw’s purpose is to show that extra-matrimonial attraction is 
inevitable because sex is an impersonal instinct ; even long years of 
proximity cannot produce any personal relationship. Sexual relation 
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“7 does: not require any intimacy, now does it establish any intimate 
_ personal relationship between the parties It can and does exist 
between perfect strangers, and 60 far as this relation is concerned 
there is no difference between a perfect stranger and an old acquain- 
tance. . . 


111 : 


In the preceding seetion we have discussede the nature of the 
sex instinct. It is violent, sporadic impersonal and impermanertt ; 
it does not require any intimacy, nor does it establish any #nti- 
mate personal relationship. Let us now consider how society has 
dealt with this instinct, As a Creative Evolutionist Shaw has. 
pooh-poohed the notion that love is connected aith sex; he looks 
upon the sex instinct as only an instrument of Creative Evolution, 
According to him, society has failed to face the probleme of sex 
and this failure he attributes to a misunderstanding of the real 
nature and purpose of the sex instinct. This misunderstanding is 
reflected in the institution of marriage which proceeds of the assump- 
tion that husbands and wives belong to each other simply beayse 
they are net supposed to have any extra-marital sex relation. The 
result is that every marriage is a misalliance. The marriage vow does 
not exclude desire for sexual union with other persons; the nature 
of the sex instict makes such exclusion impossible. On the other hand, 
the mere fact that husbands and wives have not broken tle seventh 
command does not mean that they belong to each other in any 
sense of the term. But society has not taken note of these facts. 
When it found marriage to be a good ‘arrangement for a comfortable. 
increase of mankind’, every attempt was made to give it permanence. 
Religion was called in to sanctify it and laws were framed to make 
it indissoluble. The marriage service ‘was really only an honest 
attempt to make the best of a commercial contract of property and 
slavery by subjecting it to some religious restraint and elevating it by 
some touch of poetry.’® 

In real life we find that man’s sphere and woman’s sphere are so 
„entirely separate that they meet only in their leisure hours. Although 
most married couples live on the same income in the same house with 
their children, yet they never get to know each other. Although 
“ marriage is an institution which society compels individuals to accept, 

' yet there is a pretence that it is not only sacred but also congenial 


8 Preface to Getting Married pp. 198-9, 
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and man and women get matried’only because they like each other, - 
The husband and the wife make it a point of public decency toe 


assume that they are devoted to each “other not for sexual enjoyment 
but for love, duty and. other nobler things of life. The institution 
of marriage has thus become associated with things which have no 
connexion with it—duty, purity, virtue, morality, respectability and 
the like. This is the origin of the romance of married life. A little 
sentimentality mayebe a very good thing put chronic sentimentality 
is harmful and dangerous. The process of idealising and glorifying 
a veolent instinctive function has thus had enervating and unpleasant 
consequences. In the welter of these romantic sentiments the real 
. purpose of marriage has been lost ‘sight of. 


As a sociologisteghaw has always kept one eye upon population. 
He was alarmed by the falling birth rate caused by a huge infantile 
mortality"m the slums and spreading revolt of the rich women against 
excessive child bearing,- sometimes against any child bearing. “The 
essential function of marriage is the continuance of the race, as is 
stated in thé Book of Common Prayer.’’® There are almost as many 
systems of marriage as there are nations but the main purpose every- 
where is the same: the procreation of children. But il& subsidiary 
purposes like agreeable companionship, maintenance of a sweet home 
etc. have been so much emphasised that people's attention has been 
diverted from the main purpose to the subsidiary ones. Indulgence 
in empty “sentimentality has an enervating effect and it has also led 
to the enunciation of a false philosophy that pleasure is the end of 
life. Shaw, therefore holds that the institution of marriage has 
failed in its purpose. 

Shaw 1s a Puritan in his attitude to sex. He has no patience 
with irrelevant sentiments which obscure the reality of the sex instinct. 
Nor, has he any sympathy with the Epicurean philosophy that 
pleasure is the highest good. It is this. Puritanical attitude to life 
and sex that has made Sbaw an avowed enemy of the institution ef 
marriage. He looks upon this institusion as the most licentious of 
all institutions, because ‘it combines the maximum of temptation with 


the maximum of opportunity’ and ‘the licentiousness of marriage, « 


now that it no longer recruits the race, is destroying it”. 


Shaw has also discussed** the criminology of marriage. Marriage 


vow is for life. It is a contract for better for worse, because there 


9 The Revolutionist’s Handbook, p. 214. 
10 Preface to Getting Married, p. 187, 
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Is not often any remedy if there is a cause for grievance. No provision 


“has been made in the marriage laws for the sufferings of those who 


are tied for life to criminals, drunkards, physically unsound and 
dangerous mates. ‘‘You may with impunity do to the person to 
whom you are married what you may not do*to the most despised . 
outcast of the streets. And this is only an extreme instance of the 
outlawry which our marriage laws effect,” Thus the institution of 
marriage is not only depopulating the country but “also committing an 


outrage on the society. 


As a sociologist Shaw has kept an eye upon population, and as a 
Creative Evolutionist he has keptethe other eye upon the evolution 
of the race. The right to bear a child is the most sacred of all: 
women’s rights. Almost all women feel thate Motherhood is an 
experience necessary to their complete psychical development and 
understanding of themselves and others.’’!?, But the deplora®fe fact is 
that there are many women of admirable character, strong, capable 
and independent who find the condition of marriage incompatible 
with their self-respect. They are in furious secret rebellion against 
the institution of marriage which forces a woman to become the slaves 
of a mansf they are to bear children within the bonds of respectability. 
There are many such women in Shaw’s works. Susannah Conolly and 
Elinor Mcquinch in ““ The Irrational knot ’’ are two such women. Miss 
Lesbia Granthan, sister of Mrs. Bridgenorth, in “ Gett'ng Married ”, 
is another such aecomptished old maid of England. She has an ardent 
suitor in General Boxer, the Bishop’s brother. On the wedding day 
of his niece the General has come to give her @way and he renews his 
suit of Lesbia who refuses him for the ‘ tenth and last time’. Lesbia 
is proud of her independence and is too fastidious to reconcile herself 
to marriage with a man who is likely to be disagreeable as a daily 
companion. “I ought to have a children,” she says, ‘‘ I should be 
a good mother to children. I believe it would pay the country very 
well to pay Me very well to have children. But the country tells me 
that I can’t have a child in my house without a man in it too; so I 
tell the country that it will have to do without my children.” 


Shaw’s contention seems to be that the best mothers are those 
who place a high price on their self-respect and independence. But it is 
precisely these really efficient and honourable women who are unwilling 
to enter into a marital tie. ‘‘ The ability these women possess is not 
passed on the posterity. It is dissipated in loose arrangements with 


12 Ibid., 206. 
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lovers, strictly on the understanding that sheir sezual relations shall, 
not result in offspring.’ ‘‘Thisgsaozonly sheer waste of mother , 
power” “us Ervine puts it, “but also c decline in the quality of the 
race.” “ The consequence is,” says Shaw, “that we are a very 
` badly governed and are, on the whole, an ugly, mean, ill-bred race.” 


It will be “evident that while deslng with the question of 
sex-relations Shaw „has an ulterior purposs=-the evolution of a race 
of Supermen, His ultimate objection to the institution of marriage 
is {bat it hinders creative evolution. “If the Superman is to come, 
he must be borr of Woman by Man’s intentional and well considered 
contrivance.”’** With this end*in view Shaw, in his novels and 
“dramas, has delineated quite a good number of marriages in almost 
all of which incompatibility of some szrt or other seems to be a 
permanent feature. The title of his second novel “ The Irrational 
knot ’’ carries its own significance. In “The Philanderer’’ Joseph 
Cuthbertson and his wife Molly could not stand each other’s relations, 
and there were other incompatibilities. In the end Cuthbertson separates 
from his wife in disillusionment—an appropriate Shavian sequal.to 
hey matrimony. . 

ln “Major Barbara” Lady Britomart has been living apart 
‘from her husband for years because the latter proposed to follow the 
undershaft tradition of appointing a foundling, rather “than his own 
son, to sycceed to the inheritance of tae undershaft and Lazarus 
explosives factory. Added to this, thera are moral disagreements 
between the two which nothing can bridge over. Dady Britomart 
does not mind men practising immorality if they admit that they are 
in the wrong and peach morality, but she cannot forgive Andrew 
Undershaft who preaches immorality and practises morality. But 
whatever the causes of separation, Shaw's purpose is to show that 
marriage has failed to hold them together. 


Marital disharmony is all the more powerfully illustrated in ‘‘ Yoy 
Never Can Tell”. Mrs. Clandon'” (this is the name adopted by 
Mrs. Crampton), as she herself says, married before she was old 


. 3 Bernard Shaw: His Life, Work and Friencs, by St. Jobn Ervine, p 428, . 
6 14 Preface to Getting Married, p. 211. 
15 The Revolutionist’s Handbook, p. 174. 
(It may be pointed oub here that Shaw partly modified this view in Back to 
Methuselah). ; 
. $6 Andrew Undershaft is like Dick Dudgeon, in “The Devil's Diesiple’’ who . 
always bcast of serving the devil and behaves with charity. Lady Britomart ie like. 
Dick’s mother who, as A.C. Ward says, ‘is a horrifying embodiment of brutal religiosity 
devoid of compassion '. 
Tt may be pointed ont that Mrs, Glandon is modelled on Annie Besant and 
Lucinda Elizabeth; and there is a great resemblanca between Mr. Cramption and George 
e Carr Shaw (Shaw: His Life, Work and Friends. by St. John Ervine, p. 322), 
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i enough to know what she was doing and the result has been ‘ a bitter 
disappointment’ for both herehusband and herself. Mrs. Clanéon 
is kind and humane, and Mr. Crampton’s violent temper, as the 
family solicitor says, is the consequence of an, incompatible marriage. 
Although neither of them is disagreeable as individuals, their 
incompatibility of tastes resulted in a separation Which, though not 
judicial, is so complete that although eighteey years have elapsed 
neither of them knows where the other is. 

From a discussion of these marriages it will be clear that in them 
neither partner is dishonourable or unattractive but the marriages have 
ended in failure. So th: obvious suggestion is that the fault does not 
le with the men and women entering upon a ‘marriage contract but 
with marriage itself. This is a very different frOTA the idealistic point 
of view which regards the institutions as sacred and complains against 

s” 
individuals for not being able to find happiness in them. 

It may be argued that all marriages do not end anhappily ; ; all 
couples do not separate in the manner of Mr and Mrs. Cramption, 
or Sir Andrew and Lady Britomart. But- Bernard Shaw antiapates 
the objection by showing that even the happiest of marrfges is rally 
empty of substance and that what seems to be a successful alliance 
is really based on a pious fraud. In ‘‘ Candida’’ Shaw exposes the 
unreality of the so-called marital harmony and happiness. It requires 
the intrusion of a fantastic poet like Eugene Marchbanks to show 
that the respectable James Mavor Morell is only a parasitical windbag 
and in electing to stay with him the peeerless Candida selects the 
weaker of the two suitors and that she chooses a life of vulgar 
domesticity. Shaw has deliberately made the poet a fantastic figure 
very much younger than Candida so that no one can mistake the 
drama for a comedy of the eternal triangle. There is no intrigue of 
the conventional type, no suggestion of seduction and adultery.. The 
poet, a strange creature incapable of doing anything which can give 
him ‘success in practical life, is possessed of a beautiful vision. He 
lifts the drama to the plane of pure ideas ; he is like a seer seeing 
into the heart of domestic life. The best marriages like those of 

* Morell and Candida are as bad as the worst marriages ending in 
unhappiness, divorce or crime. Even in the best marriage the husband, 
otherwise a very repectable citizen, is blind about reality of his most 
intimate relationship and the wife too chooses to wallow in the mire 
even when she has had a glimpse of truth. All husbands behave 
in the manner of Morell and all marriages are misalliances. Shaw says 
that ‘ every woman is not Ann; but Ann is Every Woman.’ So 
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we may say that Morell is Every Man though every man is nôt’ 


j Mgrell. 
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From the above discpssion it will be evident that marriage is 
“bound to be a failure awd is to be tolerated by individuals only so long 
as society has not scrapped it. Shaw does not like to abolish the 
institution all at once. He believes in Webdb’s ‘constitutional gradual- 
ism’. In the preface,to ‘“‘Getting Married” he says that under the 
present conditions marriage remains practically inevitable and is in 
effect compulsory upon all normal people, “for, open violation of the 
marriage laws Would entail such inconveniences as ‘a prudent man 
or woman would get married ten times over rather than face’. 


The problem ofwgarriage is discussed most elaborately in “Get- 
ting Married'', where the play and the preface seem, indeed, to be 
~ a ShaviarMvlissertation on marriage. On the eve of the marriage 
ceremony the bride, Edith the youngest daughter of Bishop Bridge- 
north and the bridegroom, Cecil Sykes refuse to get married, having 
just had theif attention drawn to the terrifying legal aspects of the 
conyaci they were about to make. Idith’s objection is that she 
cannot get divorced from her husband even if he becomes jnsane or 
a crifninal ; Cecil’s that he may be made to pay his wife’s torts, 
Edith being a fearlessly outspoken social reformer. Their refusal 
to get married creates a tension and the whole company plunges into 
a discussion*of marriage. Here it is, in leed, Shaw who ‘talks through 
ten mouths instead of through one’. Either from temperament or 
prejudice each characte» sees only one aspect of marriage and thus the 
institution is exposed to criticism from Jiffereut angles. The various 
views are so forcibly put forward that they cancel each other out and 
all their efforts to make an ideal marriage fail hopelessly. No contract 
is found to be wide enough to cover even a limited number of the 
various sorts of marriages. Marriage, as Soames says, is ‘an abomina- 
tion’ but a contract is worse still. Shaw’s purpose is to point out 
that our attempts to devise a perfect marriage contract is like attempt- 
ing to devise the best means of squaring a circle, because marriage, 
as an institution is based on the false assumption that sexual inter- | 
course can lead to permanent relationship. The solution of the pro- 
blem before Edith and Cecil is found by an Insurance Company. 
This is a fantastic solution from the purely dramatic point of view. 
Shaw’s alm is just to create a situation in which he can find room for 
a dramatic discussion of all the aspects of marriage. The so-called 
solution is only a make-believe. < 
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Da The Bishop, however, gives thé final verdict that the solution 
e of all their marriage difficulties may be found in making divorce 
; ‘reasonable and decent’. What kind of difference will crop #up 

‘between the husband and the wife cannot "be ascertained before 
marriage when, more often than not, there is. sufficient similarity to 
deceive. Easy divorce is, therefore, the only remedy for the ills 
of marriage. The law being rigid, sensible people set it aside 
resorting to collusive mgthod. This is illustrated in the Reginald- 
Leo case. Reginald Bridgenorth is senior by thirty years to his wife 
Leo who falls in love with a young man named Sinjon Hotchkigs and 
wants to marry him The husband, being a very” considerate man 
gives her facilities for divorce by pretending to knock her down and 
going with a woman of the streets. The wife's complaint tbat she 
has exhausted her husband’s conversation Isa serious one, for it proves 
that a man and a wife can live together for a long tine simply because 
they entered into a contract of mutual love. In the end, however, 
Leo declines to separate from her husband, for Hotchkiss has fallen 
in love with Mrs. George, a siren, which too illus'rates ,Shaw’s thesis 
about the transitoriness of biological attraction. -< 

Shaw holds that a contract for better for worse is a Contract “that 
should by no means be tolerated. Tt is insufferable that two human 
beings should be forced to- remain together even when they have 
begun to bate one another. To impose a continuation of marriage 
on such couples would be an act of enslavement. “Provision must 
be made for fhe dissolution of such marriages if the institution is to 
be maintained at all, which it must be until its social function is 
otherwise provided for. Marriage is thus, by force of circumstances, 
compelled to buy extension of life by extension of divorce, much as 
if a fugitive should try to delay a pursuing wolf by throwing portion 
of his own heart toit.’’** Divorce should be made as easy, as cheap 
and private as marriage; it should be granted at the mere request of 
either party without asking why. 

‘The reform of marriage, Shaw says in the preface, cannot be put 
off for ever. “There is no shirking it ; if marriage cannot be made 
to produce something better than we are, marriage will have to go, . 
or else the nation will have to go.’ Beside easy divorce, he recom- « 
mends recognition of an absolute right to sexual experience, recogni- 
tion of feitile unions outside marriage, lega‘isation of polygamy and 
polyandry; he recommends even occasional changes of partners and 
transient casual adventures out of doors without breaking up the home 


18 Major Critical Essays, p. 35, 
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life. In short, no condition shoudd be attashed to sexual relations | 
except in the interests of race ‘welfare. Now, if the law will be 


relaxed to this extent, very few will likes to surrender themselves. to 


the tyranny of mariage. Particularly when women will achieve’ 


political rights and economic independence, marriage will automatically 
come to an end. That is, indeed, what Skaw wants. In his ideal 
society, glimpses ‘of which are given in “Back to Methuselah’’, 
marriage is unknown. | It is 3000 A.D. Zco, 2 primary, of fifty-six, 
who describes herself as ‘a female who is no longer a girl and is not 
yet quite adult’, specialises in babies, because her first was such a 
success that ‘they made me (her) goon’. She is the mother of four 
babies but she is not Mrs. Zoo. She does not know who is the father 
of her children. Here paternity is an indelicate question which 
people never allude (Me When the Elderly Gentleman wants to know 
whether she is married, she gapes in wonder, because the word 
‘married’ cofiveys nothing to her. This 1s, indeed, an outrage on 
decency, but she lives in a society in which the word ‘decency’ is 
unknown. Marriage has come to an end long since, but there is sex 
and there is procreation for which sex is meant. 


md MIRACLES IN SPORT. - = 


D. C. Biswas 


“What! are we to have miracles in sport? Or, I speak reverently, 
does God choose idiots by whom to convey divine trpths to man?’ 
Coleridge. 


The Comic Muse eludes analysis. A joke ceases to be so, when 
taken seriously. This accounts in a measure for the comparative 
scarcity of the interpretative study of Shakespearian comedy. Though . 
relatively speaking, much has been written on the cggnic method, yet 
very little on the ‘meaning’. Is it indzed like Bottom’s dream, that 
‘hath no bottom’? Does Shakespeare aim at no more the ‘inno? 
cently to amuse the imagination in this dream of life? Most critics 
admit that his comedies offer an innocent amusement and leaves no bad 
taste in the mouth, that they pose no corractive or ereformative 
motive. But thera the matter usually rests. When DesdemoMa, 
Cordelia, Imbgen die feel our ‘‘sorrow’s heavenly” and there is exalta. 
tion in the perception: “upon such sacrificies..... the geds 
themselves throw incense.’ Is there no perception of the significance ` 
of life in the co nedies corresponding to what we have in the tragedies? 
We may not agree with Dr. Johnson that Shakespeare’s ecamadies 
are better than bis tragedies, but the voluminous mass of the seventeen 
comedies very likely mean much more than what Bradbrook calls 

“sympathetic amusement’, 


The Elizabethan laughter was scarcely SAA WA So Shakes- 
peare marks a definite advance that way. But one certainly expects 
from the greatest of the Elizabethan and of all times more than mere 
sympathy. The notion of preconceived excllence is not however without 
its dis-advantages. H.B. Charlton closed his long analysis of Shakes- 
pearian comedy rather dissatisfied at his own conclusion: ‘It may well 
be that our long course in reaching this conclusion has been like climb- 


„ing the house top to unlock the little gate’. Nonetheless the ‘little gate’ 


is worth unlocking even if it does not open outa large vista on the 
significance of life, ali least for the sake of a thorough understanding of 


“ Shakespeare’s vision of life. In fact life is compounded of many 


‘ simples, and the abiding interest of Shakespeare lies nob in the way 
- of a startling dissection of life, but in the quiet peception of the ele- 


mental and immutable conditions of human existence, 
8—-2016P— VII 


Haaren ct 
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Let us first of all take an account of the critical opinion in respect 
of the nature and character of Shakespearian comedy. Critics are of" 
Opinion , that Shakespeare difere? fundamentally from the Afieto- 
telian and the classical theories of comedy. Comedy points to what 
actually happens, as Avistotle said, ih the interest of what may happen. 
Aristophanes recognized the purpose of comady being ‘the exhibitions 
of actuality in the name of the logical ordez’. So the comedian sets 
himself about castigating the current shoré-comings. Roman come- 
dians, chiefly Plautus and Terence, were largely influenced by the 
Greek concept of comedy. But the notle heights of comedy which 
Aristophanes reached, partly accounted for by the high intellectual 
_level of the contemporary Greek societv, were unattainable by the 
Roman comedianse The greatest among them, Plautus, was robust 
enough, but his derogation of the actual life ‘in favour of an actuality 
ds it owght to be’ leaves much to be desired. The true purpose of 
comedy, according to Meredith, is to awaken ‘thoughtful laughter’. 
His understanding of comedy is narrow and limited, and not 
very profound. The thoughtful laughter envisaged by Meredith 
plays over the surface of contemporary society and is certainly not a 
revolutionary force. It never shakes ths self-assurance “of the esta- 
blished order. Comedy, Bergson informs ts, depends upon ‘something 
‘mechanical encrusted on the living’. Laughter is always excited by 
any comparison between the human body anda mechine. Without 
entering into a detailed examination of h.s theory ib will be sufficient 
for our purpose to state that Bergson believed in the existence of a 
destructive element ig all humour whica is directed against all that 
impedes the free flow of elan vital. That Shakespeare had no 
ccrrective motive in the comedies as in fact all the foregoing theorists 
of comedy and comedians had, the renowred Shakespearian critics like 
Dowden, Gordon, Charlton, Thorndike anc others, inform us. 

The comedy of the renaissance was chiefly concerned with tearing 
away the pretences of medieval life. Sidney described the scope of 
comedy a3 being the imitation of the common errors of life ‘which the 
poet representeth in most radiculous and scornful sort that may be’. 
Miss Bradbrook pointed ont that ‘The Broad Flout, the Fleering 
Frump, the Dry Mocke, and the Bitter Taunt were expected 
figures for comedy’. The Hilizabethan laughter was seldom free 
from animus. The great Spanish comic epic of the Sixteenth 
century, ‘Don Quixote,’ while ostensibly directed against the absur- 
dities of medieval chivalry broadens out te portray the limitations of 
humanity itself struggling vainly against the frailties of the flesh 
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atdethe finitude of the human world. “He is ridiculous indeed, but 
also the vicarious butt for whom readers feel a spontaneous sympathy. 
“ Theebreadth of his humanity make§ him likeable like the greaj comt? 
characters of Shakespeare. However, as Neville Coghill, Miss 
Bradbrook and others have suggested, Shakespeatian comedy is more 
akin to the medival conception as “a poem changing a sad beginning 
into a happy ending’ rather than to the renaissance conception of 
laughter. ° . 
“What! are we to have miracles in sport?’ So said Coleridge 
speaking of the comic character in Shakespeare. What ‘divine truths’ 
are interspersed in the comedies is bey and the scops of the study. We 
are concerned rather with their cumulative effect—swhether a consistent . 
philosophy of comedy is deducible at all is the whole jab of the matter. 
So many critics have stumbled‘on it. Some have in despair denied the 
presence of any ‘meaning’ whatsoever, and regaled themselveg with thé 
pleasant repast. There are again others whose vigorous enquiries have 
revealed results hardly commensurate with the labour taken, and 
hence unsatisfying to their authors. This indeed is the damger of scal- 
ing‘ heights, the proverbial region of wonder and romance! ‘Tat 
Shakespsare’s comedies are full of ‘sweetness and pleasantry” and that 
his comic genius, to quote Hazlitt, ‘resembles the bee rather in.its 
power of extracting sweets from weeds or poison than leaving a sting ` 
behind’, or, that there is a pervading ‘gaiety’ in his laughter ‘incom- 
patible with cotempt and indignation’, or even that they baye a 
salutary effect on the readers as they ‘will fill your soul with poetry 
and a consciousness of duty well done’, have been the presistent verdict 
of critical opinion throughout the ages. Nor is there any paucity of 
learned views: on how this has been done—some having lead stress on 
the excellence of characterization, others on the ‘tale’ or ‘situations’. 
But not much has been done in interpreting what Dowden 
called a “sacred meaning’ behind the smile ‘at the quaint forms of the 
hieroglyphs of life’. The ground that has been traversed is however 
worth stating. Since Raleigh published his ‘Shakespeare’ (1907) 
critics have emphasized Shakespeare’s tolerance, sympathy and broad 
, humanity, Palmer has indicated his capacity for identifying himself 
imaginatively with all sorts and conditions of men and women. Prof. 
Sen Gupta speaking of the philosophy of Shakespearian comedy says 
“ “its hall-mark is an all embracing largeness rather than an insistence 
‘on any particular way of grappling with life’. Dowden is worth quot- 
ing in this connection for he says very much the same thing: 
‘Through no ascetic doctorine but by virtue of the spirit of life and 
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beauty he purified the drama from the dulness of what is gross, ami 
kept its temper above the seductions of senzimental morals and nerve? 
Tes lubricity’. All, these are but” confirmations of the breadth of * 
Shakespeare’s vision of life. Indeed life is atonce too large and even 
too imperfect for any Set pattern being encrusted on it. The ascetic 
ideal of Isabella is found hollow weighed against the claims of sisterly 
love. Angelo discovers his morality has been a pose and in mortifica- 
tion, admits the imwepressible claims of tle flesh: ‘Blood, thou art 
blood? Even tolerance itself is an imposition, for the all merciful 
and ubiquitous Duke in ‘Measure for Measure’ is intolerant of Lucio’s 
better gibes—‘And yet here’s one ineplacs I cannot pardon’. The 
. genial humanity of the Duke is seen at 3 disadvantage pitted against 
the broad feshlyymanity of Lucio despa-ately clinging to life: ‘If 
you will hang me for it- you may ; but I had rather tt would please 
You I might to whipped’. Whai emerges is the simple and funda- 
mentally sensible utterance of Po mpey, “Truly, Sir, I am a poor 
fellow that would live’. What Meredith expressed in one significant 
phrase ‘the* blood life’, epitomizes the antire Shakespearian concept 
offife in the comedies. The zest for living isin itself sufficient 
ametida to the liver—the delight of a good meal, the night’s sleep and 
restfulness, the blessing of cakes and ale. These are the broad bases 
of life. Hence Macbeth’s tragedy is the agony of sleeplessness ; now 
and again does the symbol of shattered banquet portend the cutting 
aweyencielife at its roots. Sir Toby’s trenchant rejoinder to Malvolio 
is not only unanswerable, but seems for tke time being at least to be 
the only sensible view to be taken of life. 

But Shakespeare’s attitude is no unttinking and uncritical accep- 
tance of life either. He does not seer to say that God is in heaven 
and everything is right with the world. Far from it. There is a 
profound awareness of the evils of life. He reveals the imperfections 
of mortal man, tears the veils of poses and posturing, and then loves 
him with all the imperfections on his head. He seems to be a sworn 

enemy of all social, religious and mora] rigidities ; life transcends 
these patterns, which in their turn subtand life. Yet life is worth 
living for its own sake, not for the pleasures of the rarer sort but for 
even those which are in widest commonalty spread. It is certainly 
no negative approach to life, rather a profound acceptance of all its 
frailties born of a keen perception and comprehension. What Charles ° 
Williams has stated in two successive books about the constancy and - 
purity of Shakespeare’s heroines being only symbolic of the poet's - - 
quest for beauty is an exaggerated idealism. But the heroines parti- 
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: cularly of the middle comedies haye nevertheless an awareness oï 
the fundamental facts of life and are no dupes of idealized romance. 
* Rosalind, Viola, and Beatrice’all know that love is a mgdness“ind 
‘deserves as well a dark house and a whip as mad men do’. They 
are neither laudable nor are they the proverbial epitomes of the 
Shakesperian comic concept just for this. But rather because know- 
ingly they too go the ‘primrose way’. Therein lies their sanity— 
that they do not pute up a dry face on life, mor do they stand aloof 
from life where cares abound, and lunacy is so common. 

Prof. Sen Gupta lays stress on the comic in character and says 
that comedy to Shakespeare ie “not the art of exposure, but of explora- 
tion. He places the characters in certain situations in which they 
learn the deeper secrets of life’. Katharine, Haha, Beatrice, Rosa- 
lind, Viola all confirm the same truth. Jack must have his Jill— 
the primary impulses will prevail against all contrary seeming. Tlfese 
are as much the truths of life as reason or rationality. Yet the great 
comedian of human life is never tired of looking at life in all its 
obstensible variety. None but the lover of life would portray the 
joi de vivre, the beauty of love, the elemental emotions and affeCtions, 
with so “great a gusto. Not contented with the source-stories’ he 
Saeed: them with characters and events, and filled them to an. over- 
flowing. Even so he would not allow even the primary impulses to 
be seutimentalized. The transmuting touches that he gave to the 
source-materials included interalia either, the antithetiggh points of 
view offered in newly invented situations, or by caustic comments put 
in the mouths of clowns. Life is not worth g deep or serious scrutiny. 
When a man goes about the business in all seriousness his imperfec- 
tions become al] the more glaring. His attitude then degrades itself 
into a pose. He becomes langhable indeed, but does not therefore 
cease to be lovable. He just provides the comic Muse a delightful 
‘two hours’ traffic’. 

„It is an admitted fact that Shakespeare’s sympathy leans more 
easily to the side of the so-called derelicts of society than to its pro- 
fessed guardians. Is it born of his natural distaste for overzealousness 
or, his lack of a strong faith in the patterned life in society? There 
are, Of course, critics who read in Shakespeare a social bias: the 
reasoned existence approved by the experience of ages to which all 
men and women are ultimately said to incline. But marriage is the 
only institution that they seem to abide by, and yet it is the conven- 


tional ending of all comedies! Curiously enough the dispensers of 
sociai, moral or political justice are not what they pretend to be. 
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Even Thesevs, who is made mich of by Charlton as representing : 
social sanity, is not depicted by Shakespeare as a philanthrophist and 
the\peopleis ido] as Plutarch, his source, “made him out to be. The 
Duke in ‘Measure for Measure’ is intolerant of the criticism of him- 
self though he sets about*correcting thé evil shat is in others. The 
banished Duke in ‘As you like it’ idolizes the forest life in preference 
of the court life, but no sooner does he learn of his brother’s sudden 
transformation than he returns to enjoy “the good of our returned 
fortune’, So itis a large assumption that in Shakespeare the social 
consctence asserts itself in certain men and women. It is rather to 
the dictates of common sense and primary impulses that they submit 
with a view to partaking of what blessedness the terrestrial existence 
can offer them. “way 

According to Charlton, Shakespearian comedy presents the picture 
of “a prosvegsive attempt at the conquest of happiness. That his 
contention is largely vitiated by his wrong chronology most of the 
subsequent critics have shown. Chronology apart, bow his thesis 
is borne out, # is difficult to follow. He asserts that ‘the cool reason 
does Sot merely tend to the success in life, but also to the survival, 
and protects him from the immortal vices which arise from imaginative 
and emotional faculties’. On the other hand life should be an 
equipoise between reason and emotion, neither excluding the other. 
The emphasis seems rather on the other way round, t.e., oa the 
emotiile pect in man. However, without analysing the content 
of human happiness—be it spiritual or physical, delicate or gross, 
it will serve our purpose to maintain that comedy tends to the attain- 
ment of pleasure. Laughter here is no corrective or prohibitive 
gesture, but a genial, hearty, appreciative smile. In playful gaiety 
one laughs at another, and is laughed at, and the reader is a partici- 
pant in the merry sport. This then seems 30 be the ‘meaning’ of the 
comic in Shakespeare. 


. . 
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. THE NOMENCLATURE OF ARDHODAYA™ ` 
YOGA: . 


DVIJENDRA NATH GUHA CHAUDHURI 
2 


“Rarer the occasion greater the sanctity’’—this is the religious 
implication of the Hindus. The sndna-jdtré fn connection. with 
“‘Ardhbodaya’’ is sacred to the Hindus. It is a pdrvana or festival. 
Thousands of men and women throng everywhere to get themselves 
purified by a plunge in the holy watgrs of the Ganges on the occasion. 
It occurs generally after lung intervals of time. This time (i.e. on 
Sunday, Feb. 3, 1935), too, it came after a lapsos] years since its 
last occurrence in 1908. Ardbodaya-Yoga occurred three times in 
the long run of seventy years prior ‘to the present onee firstly, in 
1864 (26th Magh, 1270 B.S., Feb. 7, 1864), secondly, in 1891 + (27th 
Magh, 1297 B.S., Feb. 8, 1891) and thirdly, in 1908 (19th Magh, 
1314 B.S., Feb. 2, 1908). The Holy texts of the Hindu Saritis 
point to its origin thus—‘‘Amarkapatashravanairyukta chet peusa- 
māghayoħ, Ardhodayah sa vijňeyah kotisūryagrahaihsamah” (Quoted 
in “‘Nirnaya-Sindhu,’’ Ch. IL, Ardbodaya). Skanda Purina re&ids— 
“Maghamayam vyatipate āditye visnudaivate, Ardhodayam tadityahuh 
sabasrarkagrahaih samam,’’ t.e., in the latter half of Pouga or in the 
month of Magha, generally towards the end, mingled withsteermashya 
(New moon), Sunday (Ravivara), Vyatipata-Yoga (if Amavashya 
falls on Sunday and if Sravana, Asvini, Ishanisthad, Adri, Aslesa 
or Punarvasu be any one of the constellations mixed therewith, 
Vyatipata-Yoga thus happens. The Holy text runs, thus—‘‘Sravana- 
Svidhanishthadranagadaivatamastake, Yadyama ravivare cha vyati- 
pitah sa uchyate’’), and Sravana naksatra (one of the 27 asterisks, 
it being the 22), then and then only the Hindu festival (paérvana) 
‘Ardhodaya-Yoga’’ appears, otherwise not. The commentator 
Bhattah comments on the said gloka—‘*Pousamaghyohrmadhyavartini 
paurnamashyuttaramavashyetarthah"’ (Quoted in ‘‘Nirnaya-Sindhu,’’ 


* From the writer's analekta, Feb, 3, 1935. € 
+ Thad heard it, ie, the time of Ardhodaya-Yoga in second time from my revered 
father Late Aviniga Chandra Guha, M.A., B.L., Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, who wag 
then appearing in the Entrance Examination, Session 1891-92, held in the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1891 and passed the same from Barisal Zilla School, aged 15-9 months, and was 
placed in the First Division. He secured a First-grade scholarship of Rs. 20 per month, 
standing tenth in the University. His alumniates were 1884-1891. His careers were all: 
along simply brilliant. He was widely known throughout the land and abroad for being 
a polyhistor. See "Memoirs of a Polyhistor,”—"“The Calcutta Review”, November, 1957, 
pp. 189-209. 
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Ch. II, Ardhodaya). Raghunanddna approved the same (Tithitativam, . 


p. 187, Jibananda’s edition). No doubt, it is one of the sanctities 
enstined „in the Hindu Sastras. Tt®if believed that bathing in the 
Ganges (or any sacred place) leads to the Final emancipation (inoksa) 
—‘‘Ardhodaye narah sna%va sarvatirtht phalarna labhet, Punyatirthajale 
snātvā naro moksa padam labhet.’’ The path of moksa is a very 
covetable thing for the humanity. The waters other than those of 
the Ganges, such as, of a pool, a rivulet, a lekg, a tank, a well or a 
like -natural reservoir, become sacred on the occasion—‘‘Ardhodaye 
tu samprapte sarvam gangasamam jalam” (Skanda Purana). Hemadri 
and other Smritikaras differ, saying, jhat it (Ardhodaya-Yoga) may 
take place at nightfall~‘‘Ratravardhodayo bhavatyeva,’’ but the text 
is doubtful. Thenigliowing one is in contradiction with the above 
remark-—‘‘Divaiva yogah sasloyam natu rairau kadachana’’ (Quoted 
in “Nirmnaya-Sindbu,”’ Ch. II, Ardhodaya ; ‘‘Dharmasindhu,’’ Ch. IT, 
Ardhodaya-Yoga Nirnaya). The Skanda Purana (one of the eighteen 
Puranas, probably the biggest one, consisting of 81,100 glokas) says— 
‘“Maghamase krishnapakse panchadasyam kherdine, Vaisnavena tu 
rikseffa vyatipate sudurlave.’’ Such is the origin of the historic 
Ardbodaya-Yoga. ° 


By a plunge in the holy waters of the Ganges, even the maha- 
patakas (sins of the highest order, five such being, (@) Murder of a 
Brah manga!) Drinking, (ii) Theft or robbery, (iw) Adultery with 
the wife of the spiritual preceptor, (v) Association with a person 
guilty of any of these crimes—‘‘Brahmshatya surapanam steyam 
gurvanganagamah, Mahanti pātakānyābuh samsargaschapitaihsaha’’), 
are purged off whether committed sins consciously or unconsclously— 
‘““Mahapatakasamjukto yukto va sarvapatakaih, Gangasnanena vidhi- 
vanmuchyate sarvapatakaih. Gangasnanatparam sninam na bhitam 
na bhavisyati, Visesatah kaliyuge paipam harati janhabi’’ (Naradiya 
Purana, Uttarabhiga, iv, 37-28)—‘‘Sadysh pātaka samhantrI sadyo- 
duhkhavinasini, Sukhada moksadi ganga gangaiva paramagatih’’— 
the mantra is to be chanted by a person bathing in the Ganges. The 
Krityachintamani opines—“‘......... suryaparvasatadhika’’ as contrasted 
WI. hesseni kotistiryagrahaih samah” (Quoted in Raghunandana’s, 
Tithitativam, p. 187, Jibananda’s edition). It signifies that a bath 
in the Ganges on this occasion is more purifying than one hundred 
solar eclipses. It is distinctly laid down in the holy texts of the 
Smritis (codes) that the partaking of any sort of foodstuff during the 
time of ecfipses, is sinful. 


. 
hd 
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.. At the time of Ardhodaya-Yoga, all Brahmanas, whether well- 


° versed‘in the sacred scriptures or not, become as holy and pure as 


the Supreme Being (Brahman)—*‘‘Suddhitmano, dvijah sarwa bhafe- 
yurbrahma sammitah’’ (Skanda Purana). It is very difficult to find 
out the true significance of thd term ‘‘Ardhodaya.’’ The astrological . 
science as well as the holy texts of the Smritis is quite silent about 
it. Nothing is found in them. Several Smritis with Paschatyanir- 
nayamrita only describe tae happening of Ardhodagya-Yoga. But, the 
Implication of the said term is wanting in them. However, Skanda 
Purana gives someway or other the meaning of “Ardha” in the fol- 


lowing couplets : . : 


‘‘Nanyapunyatamah kalopyardhodaya santa bhavet, 
Abhüta kalopi tamyo vai prākrita papasancMara, 
Ardham haratyatah prāhayoga ardhodayam vudhah."’ E 


. + e - . 
Here, the meaning of ‘‘Ardha’’ is not easily accessible, father it is 


far fetched, The general conviction is, however, a mere technical 


“term to signify the occasion: Mr. Kamal Ghosh, M,A., and Mr. 


Kishore Ghosh, M.Sc., the ingenious and judicious experts on Indian 
Astrology, the contributors of British Journal of Astrotogy unter 
the pen-nasne of “‘Bhāskara, interpret the term ‘‘Ardhodaya-Yoga,’’ 


thus......... WATA mat sad fede ww wat ai as: 
Sq sat awqam ws wai went nfa JERAT ATUT | 
aera MA sea qena ufifaa au ga: uz TAA HAN 
MAT oars aaa; aar—ars, fafa, aaa, NT Bl ATT | 

Ga Fea aT WaT; A Tae UA ET OTe KA fafa 
fan 8 WW wa wee fafa aaa qian LA ae BA HIT 
afat at “ain”? wt squia ai, ADAI AA * 8 

“qe-ardia saaa- aan- Rann- laana sw” 
Ux gaq aza wales NA wal atat aet feat gud 
agge yaua we afaa ger ua fatwa) AAA 

AAA AAU Ada, JET saat sft, Meru saa Bg vs 
nafga apa Mana Waaa aa ai awe fa 
ata; ay urine ate fag wet vf at at sHat ya WHA aT 


“Fay” ue aa wal Bau aA ae Bat WHT ee Fig 
Baa yamai fraa Jq Tias ARAT TKA Aaa | 


wawa MA sa, e Ufa ii sin vo Heart fea, wala ve ufa 3 ay 
9——-ZU16P—VIT 
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Ro mat SET ga a ae R ufi aam anaa, wafe a 
uia Ro maT UE faga was aew A aaf 
Mm aaua MAT waa aaga HAA Ma a us atga Ata 
MAT HINA! VP AR au at's weld ga afaat “ae” a 
9 mas tix fafa Sg sea aa wets aaie” | 


gaia wa talata, ATI wee vert aaar ayua- 
AMUN aera aaa wifes) ata cant ARs AN 
ufe TET Naa aaa faux fauje Hew HT” (“aaea nai 
fa RN ÂA P gga) l 

`~. , 

| Mr. Susil Prasād Sarvadhikari, Bar.-at-Law, explains—“s@tza 
Gin”, tus, “* * * * dhuta MAT fafee ara aaa 
faa aaar Ffal ud (agati wed AA, “sau” kaa 
gia ud vat wed wat Ra ‘ae’ fafa Aani Hala 
sald ABUT AH mini AAR THA | aa Ue 
ae, Tada, Uist Us HA Hau at fafana aa afat 
maua m vfa YA aaa g naaa nn 
agaga us wad ya A aa adara azad eag 
gada a ar aguR ‘ums’ Ads aRt aS JAFA 
qaa wld uga A ade F aula fra ghan ag ws, arer 
SAT ufear arete SIUR AN gaad ea, ust us ANTE 
WRIT iaa us sia asier aa era ager afsaa— 
“aiza HUTAN WAH ata” Cate” mAT aaa gea) | 


We think the passages quoted above justify the true significance 
of the term ‘‘Ardhodaya-Yoga.”’ R 

‘The gift which is to be presented at this time (i.e., during the 
Ardhodaya- Yoga), however insignificant it may be, will be as magul- 
ficent as Mount Sumeru—‘‘Yatkinchit diyate dinam taddānam meru- 
sannivam’’—(Skanda Purana). 


This time, (i.e., on Sunday, Feb. 3, 1935) a solar eclipse, (bs | 
took place simultaneously with the Ardhodaya-Yoga, but it was not” 
visible from any part of India. 
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`. The purity of ‘‘Bharatavarga’’ sets*forth in the following couplets: 


“saratafa Ayy way HATI; | p 
qi agaaa Sata AAN feat” 
aga: gaa hg aa naa; gat 1 
The holiness of ‘Motherland,’ though not found in the printed 
text of Ramayana, yet it ¢ccurred in the Bengali manuscript : 


“Faq PUG BET Vad AA WAT | 
AAM Tas ametu NAN wv? 
* Varia lectis—‘‘aa ady aS Ga we a Tad ‘ 
a 





>. QUINTESSENCE OF THE GITA 


SUDHIR Banyan Das Gouyra, M.A., PH.D. 
Riski Bankim Chandra College, Nathati 
e 


Bhagavat Gia ig at once a bunch of sengs and lessons. It epi- 
tomises wisdom and knowledge, accumulated through centuries by the 
seers of India. The procedure adopted is ons of questions and answers 
between a teacher and a taught. Tle teacher represents God in 
human flesh and blood,and the taught is the representative man with 
all his worth ar} frailties. Questions put are the common queries of 
human hearts awaiting eternally solutions from a God. The place 
chesen ft for such a discussion is a battle-field where life and death, 
the puzzle of all puzzles, stand face to face with each other. What 
is man essentially ? Did he exist before birth or will he survive death, ? 
Is there any epossibility of getting out of the cycle of birth and 
rebiréh ?—these are the “problems that confront every seeking 
heart. Suclf a seeking foul Arjuna is. The earth in him dfaws him 
to the earth and his spirit looks up to the heaven. The tussle between 
the physical and the metaphysical, between the bad and the good, 
between the desired and the desirable, is a common experience of all 
men, big or small. At the crucial juncture of his life in the battle- 
field of Kuruksetra where life’s battle is finally won or lost, Arjuna 
falls a victim to such a conflict arising out cf ignorance or Maya. The 
preyah gets the better of the sreyah, the existence supersedes the 
essence. Here the self pbenomenal gets detached from the self 
noumenal and poses self-sufficiency. Like a common human being 
whom Arjuna typifies, he challenges Krisna about the propriety of 
killing the enemies, on various grounds——social, moral and religious. 
This indicates, however no setback in life, but a state of intellectual, 
darkness or ‘Tamah’ that, in all cases, precedes the advent of light 
in life’s journey towards its spiritual end. In this light only shines 
the face of his God——‘Aditya barnam tamasah parastat’. A sincere 
seeker as Arjuna is, he eventually recollects himself and falls in an 
attitude of unconditional self-surrender at the feet of his teacber for 
guidance and help. And here virtually the seachings of the Gita begin. 
In these days of ‘give and take’ relationship between the teacher 
and the taught, this will certainly provide a lesson for us all to learn. 
lt is unconditional surrender on the part of the disciple that provokes 


ae 
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the best in the master to come out... So it does come out, when 
“Krisna gets satisfied as to the sincerety of Arjuna and his dependence” 
“ on Him. Before that nota single drop of nectar of the Gita edoes “he 
pour down the throat of Arjuna ; and this we may note with profit. 
A true teacher, like an able phfsician; diagnoses faultlessly what is. 
ailing in his student. The ideal teacher Krigna makes a similar diag- 
nosis in respect of his equally ideal student Arjuna and finds out that 
after all, for all practical purposes, man is flesh first and spirit next. A 
man cannot all at once jump intoa life divine witha bony shackle 
aching behind. The march forward is from the earth to heaven and hot 
from heaven to earth or from sptrit ta body asis bound to happen in 
the case of an Avatar. Karmayoga that pertains ‘more to body than to - 
soul is, at the start, therefore, prescribed for Arjuaa fo practise asa 
discipline, meant for the realisation of the self. The life-germ or 
protoplasm is ever pulsating with vitality. Karma is qeeXtensive 
with life. Whether a man wants it or not, there is constant activity 
inhim. The process of the circulation of blood, inhalation and exhala- 
tion of air etc., know no stop till life persists. The question, there- 
fore, is not so much of complete cessation of work as of proper utilisa- 
tion of the same for the betterment of one’s self. By nature ego- 
centric, a man is prone to work for him only or, at any rate, for those 
whom he calls his own. Vedic sacrifices virtually mean opening of 
Bank Accounts with Golin heaven to fall back upon after death. 
Besides aggravating thirst, bank balanse has its end too. It*brrags no 
satiety. Bliss is out of question. For that other ways have to be 
found out. Karmayoga is one of them. Every man has a definite 
station in life which enjoins upon him certain specific duties to per- 
form. To carry them out for the sake of them alone with no selfish 
end in views, is short, the truth that Karmayoga preaches. Here 
it differs from the Buddhistic theory of inaction. For the Gita 
inaction, if it means anything, is action without any hope of reward. 
It prefers ‘niskarmaté’ to ‘naiskarma’. The attitude of disinteres- 
tedness, on the part of the doer, in respect of the fruits of ail his 
actions gradually slackens the rigidity of the flesh, cleanses the body 
, and purifies the blood. Soon he gets over egoism that binds him down 
to the earth and the earthly. Lust, greed, attachment etc., all 
become things of the past. The notion of ‘I and mine’ is replaced by 
' that of “Thee and thine’ to whose superior will he surrenders his own. 
- Henceforth he is an instrument only in the hand of his God to whose 
' direction alone the stream of all his activities flows Personally he 
has nothing to'lose or gain in the world. He is free and mukta. He 
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has attained moksa or liberation through right conduct. Right t think 

ing or Jfian and right devotion or Bhakti, may equally lead to the sams | 
oar Although not mutually exclusive, a is essentially an indepen- 
dent means to the end of the liberation of fhe soul from the bondage 


“of the body. Ethical discipline is a pibrequisite for the metaphysical 


speculations to follow. Illumination dawns upona mind that is free 
from the ruffles of passions. Hence psvchologically speaking, Kar- 
mayoga comes prior fo Jianayoga. The Gila admits of two kinds 
of knowledge—— vijfiana and jfiana. The former deals with the 
visible, while the latter tackles the Invisible. The one is lost in 
the diversities of the world that tack “sel?-sufficiency and the other 
‘seeks out the unity that binds them up together and gives them 
meaning. The inteléectual apprehension of science is supplemented 
by the’ mystical insight of philosophy. The latter is not the 
negation of the former but its fulfilment. Jaana is more like 
a boon from above than an acquisition, made by personal efforts. 
What a man can achieve is something like preparedness, both physical 
and mental, for the divine grace to come down. And this achieve- 
mext is possible through ‘pranipat’, ‘pariprasna’ and “seva’.. ; 


$ “Tadbiddhi pranipatena paripra$nena sevaya 
Upadeksanti te jfiinam jfianinah statwadarginah.”’ 
(Chap. IV. 34 B. G.) 


Know thé truth by reverence, inquisitiveness and service. Wise 
men who have seen the truth will instrucs thee in knowledge. Once 
awakened to the sense of the real, he knows no slumber of ‘avidya’ 
again. The manifold of the phenomena! world, born of ignorance, 
vanish in favour of the One—the Brahman. He is all and all is 
in Him. Visvariipdargan is a testimony thereof. The brahmavid is 
no exception. ‘Brahmavid Brahmaiva bhavati’. The knower of 
Brahman becomes, as it were, Brahman himself. Without denying 
the theory of monism, the Gita does not appear to have encouraged 
the concept of identity (B.G. XII. 2). An unimaginably thin veil, 
beyond human comprehension, seems 10 separate the One from the 
other. For all purposes, they are identical. The will of man 
becomes one with the will of God and vice versa. A Jivanmukta or 
a liberated soul, like his deity, is above all cosmic bonds of ‘karma’. 
He finds ‘karma’ in ‘akarma’ and ‘akarma’ in ‘karma’ (B.G. IV. 18). 
Although he does not cease working, the effects of ‘karma’, good or 
bad, cannot cling to his self. In himself, be is free and ‘siddhakama’ 
having nothing to want. 


- 
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~ Such a spirit naturally loses himself in an ecstasy of love for his 

e God like of which we fail to comprehend at our present level of exis- 
tence. God is the source of érgth, beauty and goodness. The waé, > 
as we find, is true because of His truth, beautiful because of His 
beauty and good because of Mis goodness. Minus Him, it is untrue, 
ugly and evil. Love for othe is, in essence, love for one’s own 
self. God is the supreme Self of all selves. So attraction for or 
attachment to Him is automatic and spontaneoys, once the shadow 
of ‘Avidya’ is removed through ethical discipline and philosophic 
wisdom. Logically therefore, Bhaktiyoga or the cult of devgtion 
and love comes next to Karmayoga or Jianayoga. “But this does not 
mean denial of independence to Bhéktiyoga as an original method of 
approach to the Supreme. Man does not live jyparts or fraction. 
The whole of being is involved in the study and quest of the whole 
of reality. Thinking, feeling and willing, corresponding to Jima, 
Bhakti and Karma, are notin a stage of juxtaposition—one to the 
other. While maintaining their distinctiveness as methods of 
approach, they anticipate and supplernent one angther. Jfiana 
without love and service is dry. Love, self-centred and uncontwolled 
by reasow, fans lower passions in aman. Lastly karfha, devoid of 
jňāna and compassion for others, leads to greater bondage of soul to 
the body. The difference is one of degree only with regard to the 
predominance of the one over the other two. 

As in human relation, so in the relation of man with his God, 
the tie of love i8 the strongest and perhaps the softest too “of all the 
ties hitherto known to us. Here the moral struggle, religious 
restlessness and intellectual quickenings——al! cease to exist. In an 
atmosphere of spiritual quietude, the devotee and his God get closer 
to each other in an attitude of mutual dependence and reciprocity. 
Bhakta and Bhagawan, like two relative terms, point each to the 
other. In loving his God the Bhakta loves his creation. In every 
face he finds the face of his beloved hidden. There is none whom 
“he can afford to hate. He feels for his enemy, even when he strikes 
him. ‘Father, forgive them, they know not what they are doing’— 
is an eternal solicitation of a life divine to his Master for the 
regeneration of his fellow beings, gone astray. He does not worry eam 
so much about his own salvation as about the redemption of the 
suffering humanity around him. He lives in and for them, atones 
for their sins and yet he is not one of them. In the midst of the 
multitude he is, in fact, a solitary being in constant communion 
with his God alone. His love for his God and God's love for him 
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has a peculiarity, all its own’, that often éludes ethical evaluations 
Bhagawan in His attitude towards His Bhakta is more human than e 


Tiwine, more emotional than rationale ° A 
* + 


t 


‘Naham basimé Baikunthe Yoginim hridaye na cha 

á Madbhakta yatra tisthanfi Netra tisiLami Narada'—I1 live 
not in Baikuntha nor in the heart of the yogis. I am with my 
devotees wherever they are. This aphorism indicates a differeatia- 
tion “made in favour of the devotees. Tle climax is reached when 
the Lord urges Arjuna to declare on oath to the world that His 
bhakta shall never perish. ‘Pratijanibi Kaunteya na me bhakta 
pranasyati’ (B.G. IX. 31.. Of all the’ promises, made by the Lord 
in the Gita, this is’ probably the most heartening one. It surpasses 
aji others in beatittides and its far-reaching effects on the psychosis 
of man. It brings hope to the hopeless, strength to the weak and 
gives a push ahead to the spirit already on way to self-realisation. 


GROWTH OF PARLIAMENTARY. ~ 
ee IN INDIA 


SRI NIMAL CH. Nac CHOWDHURY, M.As, LL.B. 


The object of this ambicle is to describe in ostline the parliamen- 
tary system of Government obtaining in India. Parliamentary form of 
Government was for the first time introduced under what are popufarly 
known as the Reforms of 1919 associated with the names of 
Mr. Montagu and Mr. Chelmsford. But before discussing about the 
Reforms of 1919 I should like to, by way of introdue6n, deal with the 
system of Government obtaining in India, before the introduction of 
the Reforms of 1919. e. * 

In November 1905, Lord Minto entered upon his duties as 
Viceroy of India in the place of Lord Curzon. Lord Morley was 
entrusted with the duties of the Secretary of States for Padia from the 
month of December in the same year. Both Lord I Morley and Lord 
Minto felt that India could not be governed any more in the existing 
spirit, for a new spirit was growing and spreading over India. The 
appearance of a partially representative form of Government which 
was sought to be introduced in India through Acts preceding the 
Indian Councils Act, 1909, found expression under what are 
popularly kno wn as the Reforms of 1909. The number of additional 
members of the Provincial Legislative Coungils as well as of the 
Central Legislature was increased, The size and functions of the 
Legislative Councils were also increased. A separate set of regulations 
in regard to the method of election was provided for each Legislative 
Council. The elective principles were effectively admitted under the 
Reforms of 1909. The Reforms of 1909 also provided for a non- 
official majority in the Provincial Legislative Councils. Non-official 
members were allowed to move resolutions, to discuss budgets and 
even ‘to call divisions on them. Supplementary questions were allowed 
in the Legislative Councils. But all said and done, the Reforms of 
1909 did not-provide for a responsible Government in India. Respon- 
sibility which constitutes the very ‘salt’ of popular Government 


< was not admitted in the scheme. 


The elective principles as were introduced through the Reforms of 
1909 discarded the idea of general franchise or direct election except 


in the case of the Mohammedans. A primary voter in a general consti- 
10—2016P—VII 
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tuency had no direct connection whatsoever with the members whd 
used to sit in the Legislative Councils. It was sought under the 
Reforms ef 1909 ta provide “representation by types and classes rather 
than areas and numbers”. Separate electorate was introduced and 

“property qualification was imposed upoh Ve jers, Again, the non-official 
majority in the previnces except in Bengal was “not an actual one but 
only a seeming one”, The executive undar the Reforms of 1909 was 
irremovable. Final fesponsibility regarding Indian affairs rested with 
Whitehall. Lord Morley had no hesitation to confess in his letter to 
Lord Minto, “Not one whit more than you do I think it desirable or 
even conceivable to adapt English po®tical institutions to the nations 
who inhabit India.” “Lord Morley further denied: in a statement in 
the House of Letdse on the 17th December, 1908 that the Reforms 
“were in any sense step towards Parliamentary Government”. ‘‘Tf it 
could bê sasd’’, he added, “that this chapte? of Reforms led directly or 
necessarily upto the establishment of a Parliamentary System in India. 
I for one would have nothing at all to do with it. If my existence, 
either officially or corporeally, were prolonzed twenty times longer than 
either of them is likely to be, Parliamentary System in India is not the 
goal to which I for one moment would aspire.” yA 

“But in the interest of truth, we must also be at one with the 
authors of the Joint Report when they say that “the features of the 
Reforms of 1909, do constitute a decided step forward on a road leading 
at no distant period toa stage at which the question of responsible 
government was bound to present itself.” 

Within five yem of the introdcetion of the Morley-Minto 
Reforms, the war broke sut and this changed the political situation in 
India, almost beyond recognition. The Gadhr party which had its 
origin in America under the Jeadership of Har Daya] planned to run 
arms and ammunition in India. Mrs. Annie . Besant started 
the Home Rule movement. The Morley-Minto Reforms could 
satisfy neither the moderates Jed by Gokhale nor the extremists 
led by Tilak The declaration of war against Turkey led to the 
Khilafat movement. The Government of India got involved in the 
Great War by Royal Declaration. Incian troops fought gallantly 
alongside of British armies in various pzrts of the world and much 
material support had been contributed. Indian forces hastened to 
East Africa, Egypt, to Mauritius, the Cameroons, Aden, Somaliland 
and to other theatres of war. India expected due reward for thus 
showing her solidarity with and loyalty to the Empire. There was a 
full-throated demand for the liberalisation of the existing political 
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idstitutions having as its goal full self. 207 ernment on the part of the 
“Indian people. 

Mr. Montague, the then Secrclary of Staje for Indis did fot 
allow to grow grass under his feet. He reached India early in 
November, 1917. He toured Jill’ over India and in collaboration c 
with Lord Chelmsford, the Governor General of Jndia, drafted a 
Report on Indian constitutional Reforms. The Joint Report was 
followed by the appointment of three Committedés to work out those 
principles in detail. The committees were briefly known as the 
Franchise Committee, the Functions Committee and the Committee 
on Home administration of fedian, Affairs. The first two Com- 
mittees were presided over by Lord Southbowugh and the third. 
Committee was presided over by Gord Crewe. ‘“@toadly speaking 
the Ji. Report, the Reports of the three committees and the 
views of the Government of Inlia, the Provincial Governments and 
the Imperial Government thereon became the basis of the Govern- 
ment of India Bill which was introduced in the House of Commons 
early in July 1919 by ih? Secretary of State for India” and which 
only outlined ‘‘the main Features of the changes conten: ataa, Rut 
leaving the changes themselves to be worked out in detail in the 
form of rules.” The Bill was referred to a Joint Select Committee 
of both Houses of the Parnuament. The Committee was presided 
over by Lord Selborne. ‘The Bill, as it emerged from the Jt. Select 
Committee in Dpgcember 1919, was passed by the Parliament as the 
Government of India Act 1919. Obviously technically speaking, the 
Government of India Act 1919 was only an amending Act, ‘‘Under 
Sec. 45 of the Act of 1919, the Government of India Act 1915, as 
amended by the Acts of 1916 and 1919 was known simply as the 
Government of India Act.” 

The authors of the Jt. Report were pretty convinced that ‘‘ Indians 
must be enabled in so far as they attain responsibility to determine 
‘fer themselves what they want done.” The authors of the Joint 
‘Report therefore asserted that “there should be as far as possible 
‘complete popular control in local bodies and the largest possible 
independence for them of outside control”, 

In the provincial sphere dyarchy was suggested to be introduced. 
In certain functions of Govt. transfer of responsibility was recom- 
“-mended while reserving control over others. But no amount of 
` -responsibility was proposed to be introduced in the Centre. The 
Government of India in the opinion of the authors of the Jt. Report 
should remain responsible to the Parliament, It was further suggested 


? 
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that the Control of Banaran and the Secretary of State for 
India over the Government of India and provincial Governments 
should be relaxed.» These ae as advocated by the authors of 
the Joint Report formed the keystone of the edifice known as the 
Government of India Act 1919. \ 

Subjects far administration were classified as Provincial and 
Central. The Provincial subjects were urther divided into Trans- 
ferred and Reserved subjects. The guiding*principle of the division 
of Provincial subjects into transferred and Reserved was according 
to the authors gf the Jt. Report “to inclade in the transferred list 
those departments which afford most opportunity for local knowledge 
“ and social service, those in which Indians have shown themselves to 
be keenly interested, those in which mistakes which may occur 
though serious would not be irremediable and those which stand 
most in reed of development’. 

In the Centre a bicameral legislature was introduced. British 
India became divided for administrative convenience into 9 major 
and 8 minor provinces. Burma with effect from Jan. 2, 1923 became 
a eGoverngr’s province. The franchise system was intended to be 
broad-based. Official majority was dispensed with in the Centre. 

“ But despite everything, the Reforms of 1919 did not introduce 
a full responsible government in India. It is of common knowledge 
that in a system of responsible government each member of the 
administration is responsible for the discharge of his duties to his 
uperiors in the departments and ultimately to the Minister. The 
Minister himself rem@&ins responsible to the Legislature which may 
express disapproval of his conduct or his policy, then if the matter 
is important the Minister resigns. The Legislature itself is respon- 
sible to the electorate. 

Under the Reforms of 1919, the autocratic character of the 
Government still continued so far as the Central and Provincial re- 
served subjects were concerned. Jn the Centre there was not even 
the pretence of responsibility. None of she members of the Executive 
Council of the Governor General waz responsible to the Central 
Legislature constitutionally. It is upon the electorate that the frame- 
work of responsible Government is based. But under the Reforms 
of 1909 in a country inhabited by teeming millions only six 
million of people were given the right to vote. Dyarchy admitted a l 
half-way house between autocracy and responsible government. The ` 


constitutional bifurcation which was brought out by Dyarchy.was ` 


„not in accordance with the spirit of responsibility. The Governor 
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, had the power of certification and restoration. The elem entary 


“condition of Parliamentary Goyernment demands removal of a minister 
by the vote of popular representation whose confidence he is" supposed 
to possess. But this was impossible under the Reforms of 1919 as 


the executive remained irremofable. However all said and done, under” 


the Reforms of 1919 the provinces were given the largest measure 
of independence, legislative, administrative and financial at least in 
the sphere of transferred subjects. The Central Legislature was 
further enlarged and made more representative in character. 

The Congress under the influence of Mahatina, Gandhi desired 
to work out the 1919 constitutién bué the subsequent changed political 
situation created bitter feelings about the Imperial power in the minds 
of the Indian people. The Jallian-walla-Bagh incident and the 
actions of Colonel O’Deyer burnt into the very hearts of the Indian 
people. ° 

The Indian Statutory Commission visited India in the year 1927 
and reviewed the operation of the Reforms of 1919. The Statutory 
Commission was appointed by the, British Parliament with the approval 
of all the parties in the State of England. The Simon Commission 
in its Report recommended an All-India Federation. Indian opinion 
was antagonised at the decision of the Parliament to appoint 
Mr. Simon as the Chairman of the said Commission. On 31st October, 
1929, His Excellency the Viceroy Lord Irwin issued a statement in 
the Parliaments indicating his decision to hold a Round Table Con- 
ference to satisfy Indian agitation. The First Session of the Round 
Table Conference concluded in January, 1931.“ The Congress boycotted 
the first session of the R.T. Conference. At-last an agreement was 
reached between Gandhi and Irwin and ultimately Congress participa- 
ted in the Conference. In the Lahore session of the National Congress 
held in 1929 Congress passed a resolution making full independence 
the goal of India. The First session of the R.T. Conference which 
met at London in 1930 was represented by 89 members. The second 
sesgion of the Round Table Conference was held in the autumn of 1931 
arid was attended by Gandhi as the only representative of Congress. 

In the year 1932 the third session of the R.T. Conference was held. 
The proposals of these conferences were duly framed and published 
in a White Paper early in 1983. These proposals outlined in the 
White Paper were again referred to a Joint Committee of both Houses 
of the Parliament over which Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy of India 
presided. The Committee presided over by Lord Linlithgow submitted 


its report towards the close of the year 1984. On the basis of the : 
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Report of the Joint Select Committee a Bill known as Government of” 
India Bill 1935 was introduced in the parliament and became an ° 
Act With kttle alterations and amendments on 2nd of August, 1935. 
The Government of India Act 1935 abolished Dyarchy from the pro- 
-vincial sphere and introduced largely fil responsible government in 
the provinces. I introduced dyarchy at tie Centre. The Governor 
General under the said Act could exercise his ‘individual judgment’ 
in certain cases. Hecould also act in his dtscretion. In short, the 
Government of India Act 1935 partially introduced a responsible 
government at the Centre and provided for a federation and introduced 
large responsible government in the provinces. But due to the out- 
break of 2nd World War the constitution as envisaged under 1935 was 
practically suspended, ia the Centre. “The Government of India Act 
1935 could not function and the Government of India continued to 
be constituéed till the 14th of August, 1947 as before 1935 under 
certain provisions of Government of India Act (otherwise repealed) 
continued in force by ee 317 of the said Act of 1935 taken WAWE 
with the 9th schedule thereto.’ 
ji “The negt phase in the ‘growth of Parliamentary Government in 

India was created by the Indian Independence Act 1947. Ongand from 
1947“full and responsible government wes established both at the 
Centre and in Provinces of the Dominicn of India. The Indian 
Independence Act 1947 provided for the adaptation from the original 
Government of India Act 1935. Into a new Government of India 
Act 1985 to meet the new requirements arising out of the transfer of 
powers from British toeIndian hands. On the 26th of January, 1950 
the Republic of India was inaugurated as envisaged by the Constitution 
of India adopted on 26th November, 1949 by the Indian Constituent 
Assembly. 
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The Art of Spiritual Healing-Pby Joel 3. Goldsmith, Published hy M/s- 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., Ruskin House, | London, W.C.1, 
Price 12/6 net. pp. 190. 


Mr. J. S. Goldsmith is ell known as the author "of The Infinite. Way, 
Living the Infinite Way and The Art of Meditation in addition to tho 
- work under review. This book contains an exposition of the principles of 
healing as well as a manual of practice. It has been rightly claimed by 
the publisher that the book is comprehensive in its scope and non- 
denonminational in treatment. Many ministers and layg@on in all religious 
groups particularly those in tbe Orient, have shown renewed interest in the 
art and practice cf spiritual healing throughout the ages and this baok 
throws a flood of light on the subject. < 

The book is divided into four parts. Part one deals with Spiritual 
Healing and its principles. Part two discusses Spiritual Healing and the 
role of treatment. Part three deals with Spiritual Healing and it pracijces 
while Part four concludes with Spiritual Healing without wordsor thoughts. 
“The worl@ is not in need of a new religion, nor isthe world in need of a 
new philosophy: What the world needs is healing and regeneration’ so 
begins Mr Goldsmith and rightly. 


The book is nicely printed and the get up is excellent. We commend 
the book to the reading public. 


B. K. 
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'* | Ourselves 
SrupENTs AND ConstRUOT-VE Work 


. i 

br. K. L. Shrimali, Union Minister for Education, said in the 
conference of Vice-Chancellors of Indian Universities which met at 
Khadakvasla (Poona) in last June that he strongly supported the 
scheme of national service for students which would make it incum- 
bent on them taut in an additional year of social service to complete 
their education in schol. He said that it was not the Government’s 
intention to hustle through the scheme, ner had the Government any 
ulterior polftical considerations behind it. He told the Vice-Chan- 
cellors of the Universities gathered at the Poona Conference that the 
scheme should be accepted or rejected on its merits. It must ‘be 
justéfied on educational grounds and in tke context of our educational 
needs and wequirements. Dr. Shrimali fu:ther said that an inter- 
Ministerial working group had been set up to work out thé details of 
the scheme. One criticism against the scheme was that at a time 
when country was in the process of rapid economic development, it 
was wasteful to add another year of national service, This criticism 
seemed to be based on the assumption that siudents leaving the school 
and the University graduates were in stch demand that it would 
retard the progress of the country if their period of educational training 
was prolonged by a year. But the facts appeared to be otherwise. 
Surveys of unemployment at the district ‘evel indicated that a signi- 
ficant proportion of those registered as ucemployed were educated 
youths. The number of such youths was increasing rapidly as educa- 
tion expanded in the countryside. With this situation in view, it 
may be seriously considered whether it will not be a better national 
investiment to keep boys and girls engaged for another year in nation 
building activities rather than to allow them to remain without work 
and employment with the inevitable feeling of despondency and 
frustration. 


* 
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Notifications 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/2614/18 (Af) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that the Krishnath College, Berhampere 
Las been affiliated in (a) Compulsory English, Bengali Vernacular, e Sanskrit, History, 
Civics, Logic, Mathematics, Physics, Chem@try, Rotany and Biology to the Pre-University 
standard; (b) English (General), Bengali (Compulsory), Alternative Bengali, Saecial 
English (Pass and Honours), Elective Benzali (Passi, Economics (Pass and Honours), - 
Political Science (Pass), History (Pass & Hoaours), Philosophy (Pass ane®@Honours), Sanskrit 
(Pass) and Mathematics (Pass & Hons.) to the B.A. standard @f the Three-Year Degree 
Course and (e) Physics (Pass & Honours), Chemistry (Pass & Hons.), Mathematics (Pass & 
Hons.) and Botaay (Pass) to the B.Sc. standard of the Three-Year Degree Course, with 
effect from the session 1960-61, i.e., with permission to present candidatesjn tĦe above- 
named subjects at the examinations meutioned from 1961 (Pre-University) and 1963 (8 Year 
Degree Courses in Arts, Science and not earlier. 


‘Senate House, Calcutta. D. Chakravarbi, 
Ths 24th June, 1960. š Registgpr. 
° 
5 UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 5 
Notification No. C/2587/91-Aff. ws 


It is lereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Sripat Singh College, Jiaganj, has been affiliated in (a) English (Compulsory), 
Bengali (Vern.), History, Sanskrit, Logic, Civies, Commercial Geography, Commercial 
Arithmetic and Book keeping, Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry to the Pre- University 
standard; (b) Engiish®*(General), Bengali Vernacular (Compulsory), History, Sanskrit, 
Philosophy, Mathematics, Economics, and Political Science to the B.A. (Pass) standard of 
the Three-Year Degree course; (e) Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.Se. (Pass) 
standard of the Three-Year Degree Course, with effect from ¢he session 1960-61, i.e., with 
permission to present candidates in the above named subjects at the examinations men- 
tioned, from 1961 (Pre-University and 1963 (8 Year Degree Course in Arts & Science) 
and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. | D. Chakravarti, 


The 24th June, 1960. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/2638/134-Affl. 


It is hereby notified for general information that the Midnapore Women’s College has 
been affiliated in (a) English (compulsory), Bengali Vernacular, Elective Bengali, Elements 
of Economics and Civics, Logic, History, Sanskrit, Commercial Geography, Mathematics, 
Physics and Chemistry to the Pre-University standard; (b) English (General), Bengali 
(Compulsory), lective Bengali, Alternative Bengali Vernacular, Economics, Political 
Science, History, Sanskrit, Philosophy and Mathematics to the B.A. Pass standard of the 
Three Year Degree Course; and fc) Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics to the B.Sc. Pass 
standard of the Three-Year Degree Course, with effect from the session 1960-51, ie., with 
permiasion to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations men- 


' tioned, from 1961 (Pre-University) and 1963 (8 Year Degree Course) and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. | D. Chakravarti. 


“The 25th June, 1960, 
419M AP__VTT 


Registrar, 
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Wo. C/59/38. a oe 1959. 


From :—Sri B. Banerjee, M.Sc., Deputy S.cletary, Board of Secondary Education, 
West Bengal, 77/2, Park Street, Caleutta—I6. 


To :~-The Heads of all recognised High Schools, West Bengal. 


A list of candidates against whom action has deen taken by the Board for adopting 
unfair means or for breach of discipline and decorum at she School Final Bxamination held 
in March, 1959 and at the Compartmental School Final Examination held in August, 3959 
is given on the following pages, for information’and nesassary action. 


s B. Banerjee, 
& 


e Deputy Secretary. 
_ 1959 Syllabus 


* 
List of candidates against whom action has been taken for adopting unfair means, or 
for breach of discipline and gecorum at the School Fine! Examination, 1959, 


(a) ‘The examination of the following candidates for the year 1959 has been cancelled. 


.- P 
- RelfNo,y Name School 
Balur 48 Satyanarayan Mandal, S/o. Tate Sadhu Lalitmohan Adarsha 
Charan Mandal Ucheha Vidyalaya 
f Balurghat ‘ 
Balur 6? Nikkilkrishna Majumdar, S/o. Narendra Ditto 
P | Nath Majumdar 
Bajur 97 Kalidas Sarkar, 8/0 Manindra Mohan Sarkar Harekrishna High 
: b School Khaepur, (West 
Diaajpur) 
Badr 111  Birendranath Mandal, 8/o. Kishori Kanta Jaichandlal Pragati 
Mandal Vidyachakra, Balurghat 
Basir 321 Pradoshkumar Mukhopadhyay, S/c, Santcsh  Bithari Kaliprassnna 
Kumar Mukhopadhyay High School (24 Pgs.) 
Bishna (I) 144  Mangalehendra Besra, S/o. Late Bhim Beedua High School 
Chandra Besra Rankura 
Bishnu (1) 164 Haridas Pal, S/o. Barada Prasad Pal . Ditto 
Dub 84 Patitpiban Ghosh, 8/o. Krishnakinkar Ghosh Nakraconda High 
| i School, Birbhum 
Egra . 40 Narayanghandra Sau, 5/o. Nilkantha Sau Mangala Academy, 
; ; Midnapur E 
Icha 150 Benimadhab Naha, S/o. Chunilal Naba Garulia Mill High School. 
24 Parganas ji 
Jal 191 Mukulchandra De, 8/o. Sachindra Mohan De Falakata High School ` 
Jalpaiguri 
Jal T92 Ranjitkumar Guhaniyogi S/o. Dhirendra Ditto ` 
Mohan Guhaniyogi 
Jay 25 Jyotirmay Mandal, S/o. Late Rasomoy T, S. Sanatan High 
Mandal School 24 Parganas 
Kamal 15 Muktibrata Deb, S/o. Tarini Kumar Deb Kamalpur Govt. High 
School Tripura ° 
Mem 68 Madanmohan Modak, S/o. Jagabandhu Modak Mandalgram High 
School Burdwan 
Mem 69 Rabiprasar na Chaudhuri, 8/o. Late Jashoda- Ditto , 
nandan Chaudhuri 
Raghubari 74 Sahadeb Maiti, 8/o. Satyacharan Maiti Tulia Sitala Model High e 
School Midnapur 
Raghubari 75 Dipakjyoti Maiti, S/o. Rabindra Kumar Maiti Ditto 
Rang (SP) P77 Jyotirindra Pandit, S/o. Nani Gopa? Pandit Bengal Academy Rangoon 
Ser F 27 Radharani Lahiri, D/o. Sarnath Lahiri Ramesh Chandra Girls . 
High School, Serampore 
Sili 99 Vijaynarayan Shukla, S/o. Raj Narayan Siliguri Hindi High - 
Shukla, : School Dt. Darjeeling ` 
Cent R 68 Madanmohan Palchaudhuri, S/o, Benoy Sadhak Ramprasad & 
Krishna Palchaudburi Bhakta Satyacharan 


Srimani Institution 
Caleutta 
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North R ° 164 


* North R 206 Ajitkumar Goswami, SYo.SKripanath Goswami 


South € 52 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Name e 


Prabhaschandra Jana, S/o. Satish Chandra 
Jana 


. 83 


School 


Shyambazar Vidyasagar 
School, Calcuita 
Ditto 2. 


Suchitkumar Bandyopadhyay, S/o. Sunil * Mobini Moban Uchcha 


Vidyalaya, Calcutta 


(b) The examination of the followingfcatididates for the ye&r 1959 has been cancelled 
and they Lave been debarred from appéiring at the School Final Examination to be held 


in the year 1960. 
Roll No, 
Basir 50 


Bishnu (T) 77 


Dharm 13 
Din 81 
Din 43 
Din 57 
Hug 48 
Hug 49 
Icha 35 
Kalyani 9 


Kalyani 124 


Kanch 1g8 
Rang (SP) P 35 
Sri 87 
Cent E 76 
Cent N 100 
North G 197 
North R 157 


South ZC 107 


1958 Syllabus 


Kamar towing . 


Name 


Avilkumar Makhopadhyay, S/o. Provash 
Chandra Mukhopadhyay 
Sunilkumar Duyari, S/o. Bholanath Duyari 


Ranendrachandra Ray, S/o. Late Surendra 
Chandra Ray ° 

Md. Afjal Hossain Miah, S/o® Late Akim- 
uddin Miah 

Subalchandra Saba, S/o. Tustalal Saha 


Hemendrakumar Adhikari, S/o. Balarame 


Adhikari 


School 


*Raduria L.M 8 High 
School 24 Parganas 


Baukisale Akshoy Kumar 


In-titution Bankura w 
Dharmanagar B.B. 
Institution, Tripura 
Vivekananda Bidya 
a Coochbehar 
itto 
Poa H. School 
Coochbehar 


Ajitkumar Saikar, S/o. Sudhir Kumar Sarkar Dumurdaha Dhrubananda 


Sibaprasad Pramanik, S/o. Mallick Chandra 
Pramanik 

Ramkrishna Mandal, S/o. Panchanan 
Mandal 

Arjunchandra De, S/o Nibaran Chandra De 


Debabrata Das, S/o. Jitendra Nath Das’ 
Manohar Das, S/o. Ramcharan Das 


Mahendra U Riwal. S/o. Umiasanker M. 


Rawal 

Mohammed Asraf Hossaiu, S/o. Mohammad 
Hosssin 

Asokkumar Chakrabarti, 8/o. Late Ajit 
kume Chakrabarti 

Dasharath Prasad Goor, S/o. Jagmohan 


Prasad Gcor 
Dilipkumar Pal, S/o. Jnanendra Nath Pal a 


Ratankumar Bandyopadhyay, S/o. Radhika 
Bandyopadhyay ' 
Chittaranjan Ray, 8/0. Nagendra Nath Ray 


High School FJooghly® 
Ditto 


Sridhar Bansidhar High 
School. 24 Parganas 
Gayesapur Netaji 
Vidyamandir, Nadia 

Ramprasad H. Schod? 
Kanchrapara *. 
Shree Mandhari High 
School, Kanchrapara 
Indian Education Sottety 
Central School, Rangoon 
Bilweswar H. School 
Bordwan 
Metropolitan Ins. 
Bowbazar Br., Cal, 
The Oriental Training 
Academy, Calcutta 
Manohar Academy 
Belgachia, Calcutta 
Shyambazar Vidyasagar 
School, Calcutta 
Jadavpur Bastubara 
Vidyapith Jadavpur, 
Calcutta 


List of Candidates againsti whom action has been taken for adopting unfair means, or 
for breach of discipline and decorum at the Sch:ol Final Examination, 1959. 
(a) The examiaation of the following candidates for the year 1959 has been cancelled. 


* Roll No. 
Agar BW 973 
Balur F.PW 14 

e Balur FP 19 
BalurPW 16 
Belur PW 33 

` Balur PW 56 
` BalurPW 58 


BalurPW 70 


Name 


Gopiraman Debbarma, S/o. Late Mangal 
Chandra Debbarma 

Mira Ghosh, D/o. Sarat Chandra Ghosh 

Chapalarani Ghosh, D/o. Sudhanya Ghosh 

Sasankasekhar Ghosh, S/o. Harendra Nath 
Ghosh 

Ganeshchandra Sarkar, S/o. Radhagobinda 
Nath Sarker 

Dhirendranath Maitra, S/o. Jogendra Nath 
Maitra 

Dhirendranath Sarkar, S/o. Palin Chandra 
Sarkar i 

Asimchandra Basu, S/o. Abinash Chandra 
Basu 


School 
Private Student 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


- 


> 
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Roll No. Name School 
Balur PW 72 anmo oo S/o. Late Surendra Nath Private Student 
arkar . ° 
Balur PWe 105 Gurupada Mandal, S/o. Gopeswar Mandal Ditto 
Palur PW 109 X eae Sarkar, S/o. Mahendra Nath Ditto 
carrar 
Balor PW 130 Tulsi Ped S/o. Ram Ne rakan Prasad Ditto 
Balur PW 188 Sardar Gopalchandra Mahata\S/o. Domon Ditto 
Chandra Mahata 
Balur PW 140 Gopalchandra Barman, S/o. Rasaraj Barman Ditto 
Balur PW 145 Nripendrachandra Sarkar, S/o. Late Charu Ditto 
e Chandra Sarkar š 
Balur PW 154 Dhirendranath Chaudhuri, S/o, Lae Krishna Ditto 
Lal Chaudhuri 
Balar PW 159 Md. Jiar Uddin Ahmed, S/o. Maulavi Ditto 
Kbusbiruddia 
Balur P 48 Jitendranath Mandal, S/o. Jegabandhu Mandal Ditto 
RalurP 65 Abanindranath Kundit, S/o. Nanigopal Kundu Ditto 
- Balur P 57 Rabifdranath Das, S/o, Surendranath Das Ditto 
BalurP 59 ‘WNirendranath Nag, S/o. Manindrarath Nag Ditto 
BalurP 66 Kamalishyadhan Basak, S/o Kashidhan Basak Ditto 
Balur P 76 Habibar Rahaman, S/o. Md, Fazlur Rahaman Ditto 
Bank PW 116 Sindhusekhar Mukhopadhyay, S/o. Late Motilal Ditto 
. Mukhopadhyay 
Bank PW 199 Srinibas Sarkar, S/o Late Prasannakumar Sarkar Ditto 
Bank PW 130 Nareschavdra Bandyopadhyay, S/o Narayan Ditto 
Chandra Bandyopadhyay 
Bank PW 136 Tulsidas Sarkar, S/o. Bijoy Krishus Sarkar Ditto 
Barrack PZ 6% Sudinkumar Chattopadhyay, S/o. Earaprasad Ditto 
a Chattopadhyay 
Bagir P 8 Bankimchandra Mandul, S/o. Tara>ada Mandal Ditto 
Basir P 56 Jaydeb Biswas, S/o. Satish Chandra Biswas Ditto 
Basir P 123 Sachchidananda Ghosh, S/o. Dhirendranath Ghosh Ditto 
Birk PW 20 Baidyanath Chattopadhyay, S/o. Sadananda Ditto ` 
l Chattopadhyay 
Bishnu (1) PW 162 Bhriguram Sinha, 8/o, Nakul Chandra Sinha Ditto 
Bur PW 155 Nimaipada Ghosh, S/o. Satischandra Ghosh Ditto 
Cont P 70 Sunilkumar Basu. S/o. Amulya Chandra Basu Ditto 
Coo P 36 Kanailal Pal, 8/o. Suresh Chandra Pal Ditto 
Dain PW 91 Sanatkumar Chakrabarti, S/o. Nancalal . Ditto 
Chakrabarti 
Dhan PW 20 - Amarkumar Dan, S/o. Ajitkumar Dan Ditto 
Dhan P 1 Dilipkuga: Chaudhuri, S/o, Kalinath Ditto 
Chaudhuri 
Dhan P 20 Pabitrakumar Ray, S/o. Jitendra Nath Ray Ditto 
Dhan P 25 Harisadhao Hajra, S/o Giridhari Hajra Ditto 
Dha P 26 Anjankumar Mandal, S/o. Anil Beran Mandal Ditto 
Dharm PW 1 Brajabasi Chaudhuri, S/o. Late Pratapchandra Ditto 
Chaudhuri 
Dharm PW 17 Bhupeschandra Raychaudhuri, S/o Late Ditto 
Ssratchandra Raychaudhuri : 
Diam P 219 Syed Abdul Latif, S/o. Syed Ebad Ali Ditto 
Egra PW 107 Gokulchandra Adak, S/o. Shyamaprasad Adak Ditto 
Gath PW 39 €ubbaschandra Ghorai, S/o. Panchanan Ghorai Ditto 
Hetam PW 9 Narayanchaudra Sen, 8/o. Modan Mohan Sen Ditto 
Hetam PW 20 . Syed Hanif Ali, Sfo. Syed Kasam Ali Ditto 
How FPWC 119 Bani Ray, D/o Late Kshetra Mohan Ray Ditto 
Jangi PW 63 Biswanath Das, S/o. Mohinimohan Das Ditto 
Kanch PW 156 Kana a kopi S/o. Late Dinesh Chandra Ditto 
0 
Kanch PW 157 Haripada Sarkar, S/o. Late Parsanath Sarkar Ditto 
Kanch PW 168  Binoybhushan Lodh, S/o. Late Dinesh Chandra Ditto 
Lodh 
Kanch PW 169 Bholanath Das, S/o. Asutosh Das Ditto 
Kanch PW 170 Rabindranath Chattopadhyay, S/o. Upendranath Ditto 
Chattopadhyay 
Kanch PW 204  Manindrachandra Adhikari, 8/0. Late Hiralal Ditto 


d 


» 
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* KanchPW 205 Mangalchandra Malik, S/o. Fakirchand Mallik Private Student 
Kanch PW 206 Dilipkumar Sarkar, 5/o. Pyarimohan Sarkar Ditto ako sa 
Kanch PW 209  Badalchandra ChaudbMiri, S/o Late Purnachandra Ditto « 
Chaudhuri wo 
Kanch PW 252 Gaurisankar Sau. S/o. Ajodhya Sau ° Ditto 
Kanca PW 254 Sijodayal Prasad, S/b. mdrasan Raut 9 Ditto 
Kanch PW 255 Srikrishna Sarma, #/o. Kalika-Mistri Ditto 7 
Kanch PW 256 Ramesh Prasad, S/o. Ramsurath Prasad Ditto 
Kanch PW 257 Ramanan ta Sau, S/o. Kalapnath Sau ° Ditto 
Kanech PW 258 Lakshminarayan Ray, S/o. Ramlakhan Ray Ditto 
Kanch PW 259 Jagatsurendra Lal. Sjo Chandradeo Prasad Ditto 
Kanch PW 260 Shantdeo Sfrma, S/o. Lite Raghunath Sarna Ditto . 
Kanch PW 298 Arunkumar Mitra, S/o. Sureshchandra Mitra Litto 
Kanch PW 299 Samirkumer Mitramustaphi, S/o. Dinabandhu Ditto 
Mitrarousta phi 
Kanch P l4 Nimailal Ghosh, S/o. Gopalchandra Ghosh i Ditto 
Kat PW 167 Adhirkumar Pal, S$0. Late Bidhu Bhushan Pal Ditte 
Kat PW 171  Haridulal Sarkar, S/o Panchanan Sarkar Ditto 
Kat PW 221 Sankaracharyya Pramanik, S/o. Late Pashpati Ditto 
Pramanik æ 
Kat P 8 Bimilkumar Ghosh, S/o Narendranath @hosh Ditto 
Kat P 4  Birendranath Chandra, S/o. Late Mahabharat Ditto 
Chandra 
Kat P 64 Sukumar Konar, S/o. Atulkrishna Konar Dio 
Kat P 72 Kalikumar Ghosh, 8/o. Abanikanta Ghosh * Ditto 
Kat P 73 Debaprasad Das, S/o. Late Radhakishan Das Dito 
Kat P 74 Modanmvohan Ghoshal, S/o. Jagabandhu Ghoshal Ditto 
Kat P 92 Bimales Bhattacharya, S/o. Sibdas Bhattacharya Ditto 
Kat P 93  Gopalchandra Ghosh, S/o. Hemchandra Ghosh Ditto 
Lal PW 27 Md. Abu Bakkar Sk. S/o. Ahasan, Pandit Ditto | 
Lal PW 86 Gumani Hossain. 8/o. Mobarak Mandal Ditto 
Mahi PW e116 Banamali Pa!, S/o, Satishchandra Pal * Ditto ° 
Mahi PWe 117 SHIA Bhunya, S/o. Late Gangadhar Ditto 
unya 
Mahi PW 118 Manoranjan Pramanik, S/o. Gunadhar Chandra Ditto ~° 
Pramanik 
Mid P 77 i e S/o, Late Harish Chandra Ditto 
hos 
Mura PW 3) Arêhendukurmar Sarkar, S/o. Anandalal Sarkar Ditto 
Mura PW 31 Asimananda Majumdar, S/o. Baidyanath Majumdar Ditto 
Mura PW 32  Dayalchandra Das, 8/o. Late Panchngopal Das Ditto 
Mura PW 38 ~ 3 Sankarchandra Datta, S/o. Sachchidananda Datta Ditto 
Mura PW 34 Gaurgopal Bandyopadhyay, S/o. Late Nanigopal Ditto 
Bandyopadhyay 
Mura PW 57 Sukumar Pal, S/o, Late Saktipada Pal Ditto 
Mura PW 58 Krishna Gopal Ghosh, S/o. Nanibhushan Ghosh Ditto 
Mura PW 61 Arabinda Chakrabarti, S/o Saradindu Chakrabarti Ditto 
Mura PW 62 Santikumar Chattopadhyay, S/o. Sibchandra Ditto 
Chattopadhyay 
Mura PW 63 Purnendu Chattopadhyay, S/o. Prabodh Chandra Ditto 
$ Chattopadhyay 
Mura PW 64 Sunilkumar Bhattacharya, S/o. Late Janardan Ditto 
Bhattacharya 
e Mura PW €8  Manikchandra Gangopadhyay, S/o. Shashtiram Ditto 
Gangopadhyay 
Mwa PW 66 Sailendranath Sarkar, S/o. Subodhkumar Sarkar Ditto 
Mura PW 68  Sibsankar Das, S/o. Late Joges Chandra Das Ditto 
Mura PW 69 Sudhirkumar Raychaudhuri, S/o. Sarat Chandra Ditto 
Raychaudhuri 
Mura PW 72 Gaurchand Majumdar, S/o. Ramlal Majumdar Ditto 
Mura PW 78 Biswanath De, S/o, Late Haranchandra De Ditto 
Mura PW 78  Paresnath Datta, S/o. Habulehandra Datta Ditto 
Mura PW 86 Binaykumar Sarkar, S/o. Late Banoarylal Sarkar Ditto 
Mure PW 88 Md. Doadel Hoque, S/o. Md. Nibaran Shaikh Ditto 
Mura PW 89 Dilipkumar Bandyopadhyay, S/o. Late Purnendu Ditto 
Kumar Bandyopadhyay 
Mura PW 91  Ranendraprasad Chattopadhyay, S/o. Shyamprasad Ditto 
Chattopadhyay 
Mora PW 92 Tejendrekumar Ghosh, S/o. Asutosh Ghosh Ditto 
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Mura PW 93 ene Mandal, S/o. Late Aswini Kumar Private Student 
aa andal 
Mura RW ,94 Satyanarayan Chattopadhyay, $/o- Late Kanailal Ditto 
Chattopadhyay 
Mura PW 96 Jitendrachandre Pain S/o. Gobinda Chandra Pain Ditto 
Mura PW 97 SailenkumarêPal, S/o Suresh Chandra Pa. Ditto 
Mura PW 98 Arunkumar Ray, S/o. Ajib KumarQay Ditto 
Mura PW 99 Satyendranath Biswas, S/o. Jaminikanta Biswas Ditto 
Fort PW 31 Rahmet Ali, S/o. Qubad Sheikh Ditto 
Ram PW 112 Md. Nazrul H-que, S/o. Md. Abdur Rahaman Ditto 
Ram PW 119 Adityakumar Garai, S/o. Dhwajadhari Gazai Ditto 
Fam PW, 129 Amiyakuftar Mukhopadhyay, Ejo Ramratjan Ditto 
Mukhopadhyay 
Ram PW 145 Pannalal Bandyopadhyay, S/o. Basanta Kumar Ditto 
aa Bandyopadhyay 
Ram PW 147 Jagatpati Chaudhuri, S/o. Sarat Chandra Ditto 
Chaudhuri Š z 
Ram PW 171 Abbiram Mandal, S/o. Phanibhushan Mandal Ditto 
Rám PW 184 Amaljyoti Moni, S/o. Harijiban Moni Ditto 
Ram PW 185 Reena Saha, S/o. Late Sasankasexhar Ditto 
wana 
Ram PW 359 Md. a Hoque Mian, S/o. Md. Kefatullah Ditto 
[4 an 
Ram PW “881, Santipada Pal, S/o. Nanigopal Pal Ditto 
Ram P 127 Satyanarayan Biswas, S/o. Mukundalal Private Student 
Biswas 
Ser PW 8 Nepalchandra Hati, S/o. Manoranjan Hati Ditto uae 
Shyam (SP) 1 Monoranjan Pan, S/o Girlshchandra Par Gotan Subodh Memori: 
High School, Burdwat 
Shyan®PW 41 Seikh Mohammad Bllius, S/o. Md. Edris Private Student  . 
Sili pW 38 Nitvananda Saha, Sjo. Suryakanta Sahe Ditto 
Sili PW 38 Saurendranath Ghosh, S/o. Surendra Ditto® 
Nath Ghosh t , 
Sri PWr 27 Baikunthanath Pramanik, Dit o 
S/o. Madanmohan Pramanik 
Sri PW 77 Shaikh Malakuddin, S/o. Kasder’ Ditto 
Rahaman 
Sri PW. 95 pines rst Rano, 8/o. Mukundamurari Ditto 
ano A 
Sri PW 98 Jatinath Ghosh, S/o Late Kumarish Ditto 
Chandra Ghosh 
Cent PWK 5 Mohammed $iddique, S/o, Noor Mohammed Ditto 
Cent PWL 87 Amal Kumar Bhattacharyya, S/o. Abinash Ditto 
Chandra Bhattacharyya Ditto 
Cent PWR 57 Pratulchandra Bhattacharyya S/o. Ditto 
Atulchandra bhattacharyya 
Cint PWAG 6 Mohammed Yacoob, S/o. Ayoob Hajee Yacoob Ditto 
South (SP) C 3 Arunkumar Gangopadhyay, S/o. Heramba Chetla Boys’ High 
Kumar Gangopadhyay School, Calcutta 
South (SP) C 5 Shama kaba Datta, S/o, Ganesh Chandra Ditto 
atta j 
South (SP)C 85 Ramprasad Saha, S/o. Late Rajaram Saha Ditto 
South (SP) C 90 Syamal Bandyopadhyay, S/o. Rameshwar Ditto 
Bandyopadhyay 
South PWC 33 Bilwadal De, S/o. Late Manikial De Private Student 
South PWC 50 Nitiskumar Das, S/o. Surath Chandra Das Ditto 
South PC 4 Dipendranarayan Chaudhuri, S/o. Late Ditto 
Benoybhusan Chaudhuri 
South PWQ 84 J a rah una Ray, S/o Tate Tirthakasi Ditto 
ay 
South PT 9 Amarendranath Sardar, S/o. Late Ditto 
Satishchandra Sardar 
South PT 11 Bimalkumar Raychaudburi, S/o. Ditto 
ji Abanimohan Raychaudhuri 
South PWZE 101 Sukhajyoti Dhargupta, S/o. Nikhil Ditto 
Chandra Dhargupta 
South PWZE 102 Sampadkumar Chakrabarti, S/o. Makkan Ditto 


Lal Chakrabarti 


Ditto 


. 1960] 
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South PWZE 103 Tapankumar Bandfopedbyay, S/o. Private Student, j 
Panchkari Bandyopadhyay e - ° 
South PWZE 104 Tarunkumar Bandyopadhyay, S/o. à Ditto 
Rampada Bandyopadhyay P 
South PZG 42 Rabindranath Mallik, S/o. Subodhkumar Ditto . 
Mallik 
South PZH 42 Balaikumar Bhattacharyya, S/o. Late é Ditto 


Scuth (SP) ZV 10 
South FPWZB 38 


North PWA 113 
North PWA 179 
North PWA 192 
North PA. 16 
North FPWC 83 


Pannalal Bhattacharyya 


Saliichandra Chandra, S/o. Satyanarayan Model High Schoo! 


Chandea s Calcutta | 
Uma Kar, S/o. Sisir Kumar Kar Private Student 
Asokkumar Ray, S/o. Khagendra Kishore Ditto 

ay = 
Prabhatkumar Ghosh, S/o. Lalitmohan Ditto 

Ghosh š 
Anilchandra Das, S/o. Jadunath Das Ditto 
Subimal Das, S/o. Late Amulya si Ditto 

Krishna Das oad 

Ditto 


Debika Majumdar, D/o. Nandakumar e 
Das 


(b) The examination of the following candidates for the year 1959 has bem cancelled 
and they have been debarred from appearing at the School Final Examination 
to be held in 1960. 


a Roll No. 
Bank PW 19 
Bank PW 369 
Bank PW |“ 385 
Bank PW ~ 406 
Barrack PWX 107 
Barack PWX 115 
Barrack (SP) Z 24 
Basir PW 127" 
Basir P 29 
Birb PW 102 


Bishnu (1) FPW 12 
Bishnu (1) PW 174 
Bishnu (1) PW 272 


Bishnu (1) P, 106 
Budge PW 122 
Budge PW 132 
Budge PW -187 
Chander P 44 
Cent PW 190 
Cent P 57 
Cent P 247 
Dhan PW 6 
Dhan P si 
Dhan FP 4 
Diam PW - 2383 
Diam P 243 
Din FP 6 


À Name School 
e 

Anil Mandal, S/o. Asutosh Mandal Pri sto Student 
Tinkari Ghosh, 8/o. Binoykrishna * Ditto 

Ghosh b 
Rudraditya Raychaudhuri, S/o. Binay Ditto 

Raychaudburi 
Balai Das, S/o, Late Ratan Das Ditto ™* 
Birendranath Das, $/o. Late Prakash Ditto 

Chandra Das Ditto 
Dilipkumar Das, S/o. Sudhirchandra Das Ditto 


Sanatkumar Chaudhuri, S/o. Sadhindra- 
nath Chaudhari 

Bhadreshwar Mandal, S/o, Dinanath 
Mandal 


A. B. Model High 
School, Barrackpore 
Private Student 


ee Sil, S/o. Sasadharchandra Ditto 

i 

Harisadhan Mukhopadhyay, S/o. Sasa- Ditto 
dhar Mukhopadhyay 

Arati Biswaa, Dfo. Late Debendranath Ditto 
Biswas i 

Dasarath Chaudhuri, S/o. Chandra- Ditto 
moban Chaudburi 

Sunilkumar Pal, S/o. Gopeshwar Pal Ditto 

Rajballabh Singhamahapatra, 8/o. Ditto 
Sitanath Singhamahapatra 

Chittaranjan Adbikari, S/o. Late Ditto 
Radhakrishna Adhikari 

Pramathanath Ghosh, 8/o. Late I itto 
Nagendranath Ghosh 

Prasantakumar Dey, S/o. Adhar Ditto 
chandra Dey 

Bijankumar Ghosh S/o. | ate Ditto 
Dhirendranath Ghosh 

Sarbeswar Maiti, S/o. Bhagawan Ditto 
Chandra Maiti 

Srikanta Maiti, S/o. Gaurhari Maiti Ditto 

Kshitiscrandra Das, S/o. Aghornath Das Ditto 

Nandadalal Biswas, S/o. Jagannath Biswas Ditto 

Abdul Majed, S/o. Md. Meser Ali Ditto 

Shanti Nath, D/o. Narendra Chandra Nath Ditto 

Abhimanyu Paik, S/o. Late Sasibhusan Paik Ditto 

Dhirendranath Kar, $/o. Dhananjay Kar Ditto 

Jyotsna Ray, Djo. Late Jogendranath Ray Ditto 


~-~- 2a . 


ar 


88 


Roll No, 
Tain PW 
* 
Din PW 
Din P 
Din P 


Dab PW 
Dub PW 


Dub PW 


Dub 2 
Dub P 


Egra FPW 
Gark PW 
Hug P 
HugeP 
Hug P 


Kelim PW 
Kalim P 


Kamar PW 


"Kanci SP) 


# 


Kanch (SP) 
Kanche 


Kat P 
Kbarag PW 


Kharag P 
Kharag P 
Kri PW 


Mahi PW 
Mahi P 


Mahi P 

Mal PW 
Mal PW 
Mid PW 


Mid PW 
Mura P 


Ram PW 
Ram F 


Ram P 
Rana PW 


Rana PW 
Reni P 


Santi PW 
Santi PW 
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. 
Name. 


Haribhajan Bhattacharya. S/o. Priyanath 
Bhattacharya . 
Moltamtad Ali, S/o. Md. Dinajuddin 
Ahmed e 
erties Saha (1), S/o. Ma@busudaa 
aha 


a x 4 
Gobindachandra Saha, S/o. Krishnagopal 
Saha 
Syed Abdur Rakib, S/o. Syed Abdul Hossain 
Lalchand Chattopadhyay, 8/o. Late Anil 
Kifmar Chattopadhyay : 
Narayanchandra Dhibar, S/o. Jnanchandra 
Dhibar f 
Dwijapada Das, S/o. Balaram Das 
Gunamay Pandey, S/o. Sridhar Chandra 
Pandey . 


. 
Binodipi Raychaudburi, D/o. Late Raihal 
Ch. Raychoudhuri 


33 “Santiranjan Ghosh, S/o. Nagendranath 


35 
39 
e 105 


46 
4 


180 


ho 


3 
12 


118 
189 


61 


367 


310 
358 


Ghot 
Bholanath De, S/o. Gourmokan De 
Hari: arayan Pal, S/o. Chunilal Pal 
Ramendranath Mukhopadhyay, S/o. Late 
Sidheswar Mukhopadhyay 
Dilliram Chhetri, S/o. Hikebir Chhetzi 
Andrew Ratnakar Chhetri, S/o. Jit Bhadur 
Chettri 
Sunilkumar Saha, S/o Bhajakrishna Zaha 
Jagdish Prasad, 8/o. Date Gokul Prasad 


Kanhaiya Lal. S/o. Jhagru Mistri 

Surajitranian Sarkar, S/o, Late Rebati- 
mohan Sarkar 

Abu Toyeb, “Jo. Abdul Hamid 

Dhirendranath De, S/o. Basanta Kunar 


6 
Ganesbchandra Mahato, S/o. Gadadhar 
Mahato 
Lakshinarayan Mahapatra, S/o Basudeb 
Mahapatra 
Saradindwgsekbar Das, S/o, Jatindranarayan 
Das 
Keshabchandra Barh, S/o. Kshuriram Barh 
Dhananjay Pramanik, S/o. Phanibhuean 
Pramanik 


Swadeshranjan Das, 8/o. Anish Chandra Das 


Purnendekumar Das, S/o. Sadananda Das 

Fasupati Goswami, S/o. Late Trailakya: ath 
Goswami 

Lakshmanchandra Das, S/o. Kishorim han 


Dus 
Balaram Sahu, S/o. Rakhalcbandra Sahu 
Kulendubikas Deb, S/o. Jnanendra Chandra 
b 


De 

Hebibar Rahaman, S/o. Abdul Latif Shaikh 

Brajashyam Datta, S/o. Lakshinarayan 
Datta 

Bamacharan Dasbiswas, S/o. Lalitmohan 
Dasbiswas 

As»kkumar Biswas, 5/0. Nityananda 
Biswae 

Badal Kundu, S/o Asutosh Kundu 

Nityagopal Gangopadhyay, S/o. Late 
Baidyanath Gangopadhyay 

Bimalchandra Pramanik, S/o. Amulys 
Chandra Pramanik 

Kalyanmoban Kundu, S/o. Kishorimohan 
Kundu 


[JULY 


School | 

Private Student 
Dftto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditte 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Sree Maudhari 
High School 
Kanchrepara 
Dittoe 
Private Student 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Ditto í 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


4 


1960] 
` i 
Roli No. 
R Ser FP 
Sode PW 
Sri PW 
Tam (SP) 
Tam PW 
Tam PW 
Tam PW 
Ulu PW 


Ulu PW 
Ulu PW 


Ulu PW 
Ulu PW 


Ula PW 


Ulu PW 
Ulu P 


Ulu P 

Cent PL 
Cent PL 
Cent (SP) T 


Cent PT 


Cent PWZA 


Cent PZA 
Cent PZK 


Cent FPG 
South (SP) C 
South (SP) C 
South (SP) C 
South PWC 
South PWC 


South PWC 
South PWC 
South PWC 


° 


South PG 


South (SP) Li 


South PWQ 
"South PWQ 


South PWS 
South (SP) V 


110 
146 
164 
28 
32 


56 
74 
75 
16 


50 


ai 
36 


2 
5 


NOTIFICATIONS 
° 
Name : 


Amita Ray, D/o. Binoykrishna Ray 
Kiransankar Ghosh, Sfo. Asutosh Ghosh 
Tusharkanti Ghosh, S/o Radharaman 
Ghosh n ° 
Tarapade Jana, S/o. L&te Bipraprasad ° 


Purnananda Raul, S/o. Manmathanath 
Raul 

Ajitkumar Maiti, S/o. Late Jiban Kis- 
hore Maity 

Gobindakinfar Pahari, S/o. Bijaygobinda 
Pahari 

Arjunkumar Mandal, S/o. Jatindranath 
Mandal 


Sunilkumar Manna, S/o. Late Tustupada 
Manna e 

Hiranmay Ghosh, S/o. Akshay Kumar 4 
Ghosh 

Astakumar Maity, S/o. Gopalchandra Maity 

Dineschandra Khara, S/o. Gajendranath 
Khara 

Bimalendu Chakrabarti, S/o. Gaurikenta 
Chakrabarti 

Mohammad Nurul Azim S/o, Wadud Nazir 

Praphullakumear Duary, S/o. Late Jugal- 
kishor Duary 

Kisormotan Chakrabarty, S/o. Late 
Pacchanan Chakrabarti 

Chittaranian Sen, S/o. Nagendrachandra Sen 

Phanilal Ray, S/o, Late Pannalal Ray 

Mahabiv Prasad Jhunjhunwala, S/o. 
Kamswarup Jhunjhnowala 

Ajaykumar Das, 8/o Late Prasanna 
Kumar Das 


Gopalchandra Datta, S/o. Late 
Jaharlal Datta 

Kasinath Das, S/o. Anilebandra Das 

Syreswar Barua, S/o. Jatindranath 
Barua 

Chitra Mandal, D/o. Abinash Chandra 
Mandal 

Samarendranath Datta, S/o. Kalipada 
Datta 

Kalyankumar Dasgupta, S/o. Sudhansu ' 
Kumar Dasgupta 

Syamalkamar Ray, S/o. Late Birendranath 


Ray 
Praphullakumar Ghosal,.S/o. Khirodkumir 


Ghosal 
Asutosh Bakshi, S/o. Surendrachandra 


Bakshi 

Samarendranath Bagchi, S/o Jitendranath 
Pagehi 

Atanu Mukhopadhyay, S/o. Purnachandra 
Mukhopadhyay 

Mrinalkanti Dattachaudhuri, S/o. Satyen- 
dra kumar Dattachaudburi 

Prabirkamer Ghosh, S/o. Aswinikawmar 
Ghosh 

Alok Bandyopadhyay, S/o. Kishorilal 
Bandopadhyay 

Ajitkumar Da, S/o. Late Nafarchandra De 

Parimalkisor Sadhya, S/o. Lalitmohan 


Sadhya 
Gobindalal Sarkar, S/o. Bhupendranath 


Sarkar l 
Ayhitkumar Biswas, S/o. Phanibhusan 


Ghosh 


. 89 


School 

Private Student 

Ditto P 2 

Ditto 
Amdabad High 

School, Midnapore 

Private Student 
eo 

Ditto 

Ditto e 


Ditto 


. Ditto 
Ditto 


? Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto a 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditt 
Rani Rashmoni 


High School, Calcutta 


Private Student em. 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 


Dftto 
Chetla Boys’ High 
School, Calcutta 
Dhakuria High School 
Calcutta 
Tiljale Brajenath 
Vidyapith, Calcutta 
Private Student 


Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
D.tto 
Ditto 


Oriental Academy 
Calcutta 
Private Student 
Ditto 


Ditto 


Paddopukur Institution 
Caloutta 
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. / 
Roll No. Name Schoo). , . 
> South PWV 32 'Debdas Bhattacharya, S/o. Jaladhar Private Student 
~ š Bhattacharya . 
Sonth PWV _ 54 Dipakkumar Ghosh, S/o. Tripuresh Ditto 
Chandra" Ghosh oe 
South PV 2 Biswar®njan Das, S/o. Late adhika- Ditto n 
j mohan Das l i 
South PV. 29 Manabendrakumar Ghosh, S/o. Ditte 
Dwijendrakumar Ghosh Ditto 
South PV 34 Santoshkumar Chakrabarti, S/o. Upendra- Ditto 
narayan Chakrabarti 
South PR 2 Hajilal Mandal, S/o. Badal Chandra” Manda! Ditto 
South PZ 46 Ranjitkumar Kbasnobis S/o. Kshiroce Ditto 
Chandra Khagnobis 
Sout PZJ 17 Kaliprosad Ray, S/o. Maniklal Ray Ditto 
South PZL 3 e Gautam Bhaumik, S/o, Late Upendranath Ditto 
Bhaumik . Ditto 
South PZL: 43 Sukumar Jana, S/o. Gobardhun Jana Ditto 
South PZL - 56 Mantu Orao, S/o. Tharu Orao Ditto 
Jout PW ZN 6% E Kundu, 8/o, Madhusudan Ditto 
undu 
South FPT 65 Gita Bandyopadhyay, Djo. Niranjan Ditto 
5 Bandyopadhyay . ` 
North PW2 „FT De eTo ionis Kunda, S/o. Makhaalal Ditto 
undu 
North PWA 229 WA AA Ghosh, S/o. Bibhaschandza Ditto 
08 
North PE 91 Mrinalkanti Bhattacharya, S/o. Banamali- Ditto 
> charan Bhattacharya 
NO PE 25 Ramendranath Chakrabarti, S/o. Kalixrishna Ditto 
Chakrabarti 
North PWR 9139 Somarendranath Ghosh, S/o. Amarerdranath Ditto 
Ghos e 
Worth (SP) S 35 Haridas Saha, S/o, Srishchandra Saka Kamala High School 
Calcutta 


The examination of the following candidates for the gear 1959 has been oancelled and 
they have been debarred from appearing at the School Final Examination to be held in 
1960 and 1961. 


Roll No, Name e School 
Basir PW 228 Atindranath Basu, S/o. Surendra Nata Basu Private Student 
Dub P 12 Shibakrishna Mukhopadhyay, S/o. Suchir Ditto 

Kr. Mykhopachyay ji 
Mura PW 95 Dhananjay Mukhopadhyay, S/o, Late Nalini Ditto 
Kumar Mukhopadhyay 
Ulu PW >- 75 Peona Ghosh, S/o. Late Kishori Mohan Ditto 
08 


The examination of the following candidates for the year 1959 has been cancelled and 
he has been debarred from appetring at the School Final Exartination, to be held in 1960, 
1961 and 1962, 
Sing PW 112 Fakir Chandra Giri, S/o, Lalit Mohan Giri Private Stadent 
The Compartmental examination of the following candidates held in August, 1959 has 
been canczlled and they have been debarred fram appearing qt the School Final Examina. 


tion to be held in 1960. ° 
Roli No. Name l School , 

Bur (58) Comp. 41 Abanimohan Chaudhuri, S/o. Kashinath Private Student 
Chaudhuri l 

Bur (58) Comp. 295 Dulalehandra Chakrabarti, S/o. Surja- Ditto 
kanta Chakrabarti 

Bur (38) Comp 310 wan le S/o. Gopendra Krishna Private Student 

08 

Mal (58) Comp. 21 Puspendranath Das, S/o. Sarat Chandra Ditto 
Das 

Mal (58) Comp. 23 gers Mandal, S/o. Radhagobinda Ditto 
Mandal 

Mid (58) Comp. 180 Rashbehari Das, S/o. Bankashyam Das Ditto 


The Comparimental examination of the following candidate held in August, 1959 has 
been cancelled and he has been debarred from appearing at the School Final Examinations 
p tobe hela in 1960 and 1961. 5 


1960] 
NG Roll No. 
e Coo (58) Comp. 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Name. 


- 


10 Kanailal Sarkar, S/o. Prankrishna Sarkar 


PANJAB UNIYERSITY CHANDIGARH 
Mise. Sec. No. 2629. 7.4.60. , 


In partial supersession of this Office Notification Noe 451-699/60-G dated 8-1-60, I am 
iseUniversity, vide paragraph 69, of its proceeding 


to inform you that the Syndicate of 


dated 19-3-60, has csncelled the expulsion orders of the following student : 


91 


6 
School 
Private Student 


e ” 


8. No, Regd. No, Name of the student. Father's name, Class; 
1. 50-bf-2 Amarjit Singh Sh. Balwant Singh VI Year 
Your faithfully, 


© Kesar Mall 
Assistant Registrar (Can), 
for Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH. 
Mise. Sec No. 1742. 15. 1, 60. 


The Principal Mahendra College, Patiala, vide his D. 9. No. 19 dated 4-1.1960, hes 
expelled the following students for a period of TWO ACADEMIC YEARS, with effect 


from 4,1-1960, for the reasons mentioned against them : 
Father’s Name. 


S. No, Regd No. Name of Student. 
1; 50--bf-2 Amarjit Singh 
2. 62.p-856 Sukh Dev Ram 
. Khanna 
+ 
e 


s 
Class. 


Shri Balwant Singh VI Yr. 


Sbri Ram Narain 


VI Yr. 


Khanna * 


Reasons. 


For misbehavéeour 
towards The Princi- 
pal & members of 
the staff and creat- 
ing indiscipline in 
the College. 

Do. 


Your faithfully w 
Kesar Mall 4 


Assistant Registrar (Cdn.), 


for Registras « 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS OF THE SYNDICATE 
Mise. Sec. No. 1782. 15. 1. 60. 
ORDER 


The results of dhe following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at University Examinations held in September 1959 are cancelled and they 
are debarred from appearing forany of the University Examinations for the period noted 


against each, 

Si, Name cf the Examination. 

No. candidate. 

1. K.S, Mani Matriculation 
+ 

2. 9. Balanasarayya do 

3. A. Balaveera Reddi do 

4, Y. Ganesan do 

5. V. 8. Ganesh do 

6, P. Visweswara Reo B.Sc, 


Regd. 
No. 


361 


425 
426 
764 


765 
44 


+ 
Centre in which 
the candidate 
appeared for the 
Examination. 
Hindu College 
Gunter. 


do 
W.G.B. College 
Bhimavara m. 


Period of Rasti- 
cation. 


Debarred for one 
year and permitted 
to appear-for the Uni- 
versity Examinations 
to be held in Septem- 
ber 1960 or there- 
after. 
do 


do 
Debarrod for two 
years and permitted 
to appear for the Uni. 
versity Examinations 
to be held in Septem- 
ber 1961 or there. 

after. 

. do 

do 


K. V. GOPALASWAMY 


Registrar, 


= 


o 


= 
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' 1960] NOTIFICATIONS” |, 98 
NG. «ALIGARH. MUSLIM UNIVERSITY 
a . ' Notification. 


The following Hxaminees who us8d gnfair means at the Supplementary and Compart-” = 
mental Examinations of this University held in the month ef August 1989 havf been 


awarded punishment noted against their names : . 


# 
Si. Examination. Roll Enrolment ” Nameg address of Debarred upto «a 
No. No. No. father or guardian. & inclusive of 
i the Examination 
to be héld in: 
1. High School 472 ©2067 Mohd. Abdul Gafoor Stoo. 1960 


.Mr. Mohd, Abdul Rahim, 
Syed Ali Guda House No. 
H-12-502, Hyderabad Dn. ‘a 
2. High School 523 E4688  Hafeezur Rahman Khan, 1960 
i f ; ec/o. Mr. Habibur Rahman ° 
Khan,*Kala Mahal, Aligarh. 


3. High School 458 F 2658 Hameed Mahmud Siddsaui, Result of 1959, 
Quazipura, 20-7-109, 2 cancelled and 
(Teacher candidate), debarred Upto 
Hyderabad Dn. & inclusive of 
Exam. of 1961, 
4. Inter Sc 296 D7881 Anwar Ahmad, e1960 ° 
S/o. Mr. Mohd. Alauddin, . 
C/o. Mr. Hasan Ali Ansari, 
4, Ismailia Building, 
; Shamshad Market, Aligarh. 
5. B.A. (Pass) 471 E1636 Gulam Aly . 1960 
S/o. Mr. Abdul Hussain, 
Head Master, Saifia School, a naak 
Bhopal, M.P. . . 
6. BA. (Hôns.) 1014 E 227 Jagadish Prasad Gupta, 1960 
ba Assistant Station Master, 
Aligarh Jn. make 
7. Diploma Engg. 251 #4287 Syed Mahboob Ali 1960 
Ist Year. 8/o. Mr. Syed Mohamad Ali, 


Tasduque Manzil, 
Mohalla Salta, Budaun. U.P. 


l Y. D. KHAN 
The 28th November, 1959 . Registrar 


BENARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


(Office of the Registrar) - l 
No. R.Ac/Mtg/2777 : 27th Jannary, 1960, 


The Standing Committee of tho Academic Council, at its meeting held on the 25th 
January, 1960. considered your confidential report regarding Shri Ram Surat Rai, Ist Year 
Engineering of your College, anu resolved that Shri Ram Surat Rai be expelled from the 
University and that he be not re-admitted to the University in future. 

The guardian of the candidate may please be informed accordingly, 

+ 


Sd. Wligible - 


. =* Registrar 
BENARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
(Office of the Registrar) 
(Academic) ” 
R-AC/Mtg/59 March 16, 1960. 


The Resolution No. 308 (C) passed by the Standing Committee of the Academie Council 
at its meeting held on 29/2/1960, for your information and mecesstiry action. y 

Cotisidered the applications of Shri Bijai Bahadur Singh, VI Year English and Shri 
Prem Chand Srivastava, VI Year English, C.H C., B.H.U, who were expelled from the 
University vide Standing Committee Resolution No. 261 dated 14th January, 1960, and the 
recommenddtion of the Dean of Students and the Chief Proctor on the applications. 
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Resolved that in accordance with the recommendation of the Dean of Students and they 
Chief Proctor, Shri Bijay Bahadur Singh and Shri Prem Chand Srivastava be permitted to 
appear at their ensuing M.A. (Final) Examinations and that they be not readmitted to the P 


æ University thereafter. 


¢ : Zz P 
. . ©. o 
a ° l Sd. Illigible 
, A . , i ‘Registrar 7 
s BENARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY r 
2 (Office of the Registrar) 
-R-Ac/St/600 23rd November, 1959, 


Giyen below copy of resclution No. 107 (I) passed by the Standing. Committee of the 
Academic Council ab its meeting held on 25th September, 1959, for your information and 
necessary action, 

Gapy of Resolution: .- a: 

Considered : . ie 

‘a) the application of Shri Keshwa Nand Tewari, TV Year Arts, C.H.C., B.H.U., who 
was expelled from the University vide Acadefnic Council Resolution No. 58 dated 30/4/59, and 
; (b) the recommendatitn of the Dean of Students and: the Chief Proctor on the 
application. © 

The recommendation of ghe Dean of Students and the Chief Proctor was read out. 

Resolved that inaccordance with the recommendaticn of Dean of Students and the 
Chief Proctor, the unconditional apology given by Shri Keashwanand Tewari be accepted 
and that be be permitted to join the Central Hindu College. B.H.U. 

Resolved further that he be warned that if he violates the authority of the University 
in future, he will be severely dealt with. 

Copy forwarded to : Candidate’s Parent, 


Shri Pt. Mata Pd. Tewari 


k wa 


(As above.) 
Wa an aaa 7 * 

„° . a Sd. Illigible 

Dy. Registrar, (Academic) 
BENARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY | 2- 
(Office of the Registrar’ | 
(Academic) 
R.AC/St/2420 „ September 23, 1959, 


Given below copy of resolution No. 3 passed by ths Academic Council at its meeting 
held on the 19th August, 1959, for your information and nezessary action. 
Copy of Resolution : : 
Considered the following resolution of the Standing Committee of the Academic Council. 
Resolution No. 12 (b) dated $/7/59 
‘‘Considered the cases of Shri Raj Kumar Gupta and Shri V. K. Modi, who were 
rusticated for two years for using unfeir means at their Ist Year Mining & Metallurgy 
Examination of 1959, vide Academic Council’s Resolution No. 61 dated 8/6/39. 
Resolved that it be recommended to the Acedemic Council that the terms of punishment 
awarded to them be modified so as to read as under: 
‘that their 1959 Examination result be cancelled and saat they be rusticated for one year 
and be not allowed to appear at any Uaiversity Examination before 1961.’ ; 
Resolved that the recommendation of the Standing Committee of the Academie Council 
ba accepted. . 
Sd. Illigible 


Dy Registrar (Acade nic) 
NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY. 
No. Ex/777 oF 1960. gg Ge 


It is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidate: who are found guilty..of. having 
practised unfair means at ihe University Examinatiors held in March and April 1959 are 
declared to have failed at the respective examinations, and ~o have forefeited their claims to 
exemptions, if any, earned by them at the examinations held this year and that they are 
further debarred from appearing at the University or Collega Examination before the dates 
mentioned against their respective names :— Es ya 
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Seat No. Name College Date upto which 
T, Y. B. CHEM. ENGG.  debarred. pa 
13 Perumal, R, Christie “University Department of ist January 2961, 
Chemical Technology . 
4 . 
DIP, ED. 7 
37 Eijtpsy, Maria Fransisca ww. St. Xavier’s Institute e Ist January 1961. 
Marina Education 


INTERMEDIATE COMMERCE. * 


247 Maranjan, Avinash wo. R.A. Podar College . Ast January 1969. 
Herishchandra p 
INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE i 
1620 Warty, Anil Bhalchandra bas oe Chellatam ... Ist January 1961. . 
ollege . een 
1748 Kothari, Manukant Kenchanlal ... ee eee Cheligram ... Ist January 1961. 
College 
2328 Mistry, Abdul Karim ‘a . Ismail Yusuf College  ... 1st January 1962. 
98381 Mohan Nanjundaya Khalsa College n. Ast Janwery 1989. 
2582 Trichur, Ramaswamy Viäyanathan Khalsa College » Ist®January 1962. 
4432 Khara, Nirmala Jivaraj Khalsa College -. Ist January 1961. 
5277 Joshi, Madhusudan Bhaishankar ... Bhavan’s College saa Ist January 1961, 
B. Sc. ° 
986 Shah, Chandrakant Kanaiyalal ... Kishinchand Chellaram ... lat January (61. 
College . BN 
e 
e 
FIRST LE, B. .. 
390 Gupta, Nareshkumar Narendranath Government Law .. Ist January 1961. 
College 
FIRST M.B.B.S. 


15  Kalmath, Huehchayya Mallayye ... G. S, Medical College .. Ist January 1961. 


F. E. EXAMINATION. ° 


47 Jhamnani, Narayandas s. V.J.T. Institute .. lst January 1961. 
Ghanshamdas 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS 


3750 Shah, Jitendra Kantilal sai eens Chellaram ... leb January 1961. 
College 

4966 Nalavde, Shri Krishna Daulatrao D. G. Ruparel College ... Ist January 1961, 

7788 Gonsalves, Richard ies «. Siddharth College ... Debarred for life. 


It.is further notified that Shri Sashikant Vasant Sukhtapker who was found guilty o? 
having used fraudulent means in securing admission to the Intermediate Science Class of the 
Siddharth College in the name of his brother and subsequently in securing admission to the 
Intermediate Science Examination of the University in his own name, has been debarred for 
life from joining any College. r 

Shri H. I. Bane who misrepresented that he was present at the Intermediate Arts 
Examination held in 1958 though in fact he did not appear at the said examination and 

owned as his own the marks of another candidate which by mistake were entered agains: 
“his name has been debarred for life from appearing af any University or College 
Examination. 


T. V. CHIDAMBARAN 
Bombay, 11th January 1960. University Registrar. 
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SOME GLIMPSES OF DENMARK 


Dr. Miss INDIRA SARKAR 


GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION j 
f gerangan 


Denmark is a beautiful, low country with many natural @eneries. - 

It has mang fields covered with golden corn, green meadows with 
grazing cattle, and a deep blue sea surrounding it almost on all sides. 
There are practically no hills in this country and the highest peak 
reaches about 172 meters above sea-level. Denmark is composed of 
the main peninsula ef Jutland and North Schleswig and the two larger 
islands of Funen and Sealand. The coastline of Denmark is tremendous, 
stretching over 7,437 kilometers, with the Norfh Sea on the West, 
the Skagerrak and the Kattegat on the north and the Baltic See on 
the east. Its temperature ranges from zero and minus zero in the 
winter to 16 degrees celcius and over in summer. Denmark has an area 
of 43,000 square kilometers and a population of over 4 millions. 


The small country of Denmark has two possessions, viz., the 
Faeroes islands and the Island of Greenland. The Faeroes are a group 
of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, north west of Scotland. These are 
compose] of 18 islands, 17 of which are inhabited. These islands 
are autonomous and have their own self-government. The principal 
occupation of the inhabitants is fishing and the fishing-industry has 
been greatly developed 


Greenland, a colony of Denmark, is the biggest island in the 


world. The sea-faring Vikings of olden times colonised this island 
as far back as 982, when they were sailing the seas in quest for 


+ 
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plunder. King Knud, the fam®us Danish ru.er, landed on the shoref 
of England in 1018, and conquered this country by defeating thee 
valiant, English fighter, EdmundeIfonside. He was thus crowned | 
King of England andsNorway and ruled for anumber of years. The 
- inhabitants of Greenland are Egkimoes and are governed by the 
Danes, who look after the administration, Church-matters, educational- 
questions, commercial-relations, etc. Greexiand is now coming into 
prominence on account of the numerous. scientific and geological 
expeditions into the Artic Regions. Distinguished research-scholars 
“are going to Greenland for study-purposes from all over the world. 
Some time back, a dispute ayose ever Greenland. Norway claimed 
part of the eastern portion, but the International Court of the Hague, 
“finally decided to giye the whole of Greenlani to the Danes. 


ws POLITICAL SITUATION 


The country of Denmark has a constitutional monarchy. The 
King’s power is hereditary. The executive cower is exercised by: the 
mewn Tonarch. Legal matters, however, are dealt with by the competent 
“Courts. “The Monarch is assisted by able ministers. whom he can 
nominate and dismiss according > his judgment. He canmot be held 
responsible for any action ; he cannot make peace or declare war, 
sign contracts or break them, give away part of the land, without 
the consent of the Parliament. The consens of the Monarch is needed 
to enact a law decreed by Parliament. The latter $ composed of the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. There are several political 
parties in Denmark’ like the Social-Demeocrats, the Radical-Liberals, 
the Conservatives, the Liberal Leftist Farmers, the Communists, etc. 
The Evangelical Protestant Church is supreme in this country, although 
there is complete religious toleration and every one can carry out his 
own faith, without persecution or hindrance. 
Social CONDITIONS 


The social conditions in the small but highly civilised country of 
Denmark are really excellent as there are very few rich men and 
similarly very few poor. Not many ccuntrizs in the world have such 
a wonderful scheme of social-welfare facilities. Denmark started to 
improve her social-welfare measures at the 2nd of the 19th century. 
There social-reforms were perfected in 1933—when all the different laws 
were collected and coordinated. A few revisions and alterations . 
were made, but nevertheless, the soieal-raform measures constitute 
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the basis of Danish social politics. One of the fundamental principles 
sin the - Constitution is that every Dane has the right to enjoy public 

. assistance, if he is not in a pesigion to look after himself. For this 27 
purpose, the State has given him social-securities; iñ order. to enable 
him to live a happy and peacefu? life, free of Worries and anxieties, 
in times of difficulties and need. Every Dane can enjoy sickness- 
Insurance, old-age pensions, invalidity-pensions, ° unemployment- 
insurances, etc. aa 


(a) Sickness Insurance 


Every Dane can decide for giimself if he wishe& to become a 
member of a Sickness-Insurance or not, only it is to his advantage if | 
he is, for a proof of membership will be necessary, if? he wants tom 
get an eventual benefit from an old-age pension or an invalidity-pension. 
The Sickness-Insurance gives him free medical treatment agd free 
hospitalisation, and in many cases medicines are distributed at 
reduced rates. | 

(b) Old-Age Pension > ° 


As soon as a Dane has reached the age of 65 and a Danish woman 


has attained her €0th year they are entitled to old-age pensions, 
if they can prove that they do not have an income or property 
exceeding a certain amount. The old-age pensions are higher in the 
cities than in the villages, in conformity with the rise in prices in 
rural areas as opposed to agricultural. The state is also building 
beautiful old-age bomes, where old Danish people can Jive and where 
they are well looked after by trained nurses. “ 


(c) Invalidity Pension 


A person enjoying an invalidity pension must either be an active 
or passive member of a Sickness-Insurance and must have paid a smal] 
contribution towards this fund during the time when he was in good 
health. This insurance is a little higher than that of the old-age 
pension. 


i (d) Unemployment Insurance 


This insurance is not compulsory. Factories usually have their 

_own unions and these are directly connected with insurances. The 
State pays a lot of money to maintain these unemployment-insUrances 
and workers get almost their whole salary for a considerable period of 
time when they are invalidated. 


: 
C4 
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(e) Compulsory Accident Insurance 4 
Every Dane working in a cry is obliged to insure himself 
ageinste accidents which may occhr during his working hours. The’ 

` employers help the employees by" paying large sums into this fund. 


, (f) Other Social- Welfare Measures 


There are other social-welfare schemes too for unmarried mothers, 
children of widows and in some cases children of widowers and 
wrpbans. The Danish Government looks after the health of its 
children and expectant mothers, by supplying them with milk, free 
of cost. All children get free medical treaiment until the Age of 7, 
—when they start going to school where they get the same medical- 
facilities. Infantilémortality has gone down in Denmark, due to 
hese precautions. 


WORKING CONDITIONS 


Workfng conditions in Denmark are good too. Factories work for 
—. „hours often 1 in shifts throghout the night. Every working-man’ has 
“the right to get vacation with pay amounting to a fortijght a year. 
The employers and the employees are equally well organised in this 
country. Both of them have well established organisations that fight 

for their respective rights. 


EDUCATION 


Education is compulsory in Denmark since the year 1814. All 
the children must go to school from the sge of 7 to the age of 14. The 
children may be sent to public or private schools, but most of them 
attend the former where they get free mzals and free dentai-services. 
About 25% of the pupils study up to the Matriculation Examination. 


Higher education takes place in tie University. Denmark bas 
only two Universities. The one in Copenhagen was established 5(0 
years ago and is the seat of learning for thousands of young Danish 
men and women. In the year 1933, the Government decided to build 
another University, in order to meet the urgent needs of the time.” 
The second one is to be found in Aarhus. Many scientific institutions 
and laboratories are connected with these Universities aad we should — 
mention the Institute of Psychological Research and the Institute for 
Theoretical Physics well-known in ihe country. Thereis also a 
Technical University in Copenhagen, where brilliant technicians are 
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| | 
\ graduating every year and getting good posts everywhere. Copenhagen 
also has Colleges for Veterinary Studies, Agriculture, Commerce, etc. 


AGRICULTURE mn 


Denmark is a fertile country and more than 75°6% of the soil is 
used for agriculture. Forestry occupies $1% of the territory, 
moorlands amount to 1'2%, dunes cover 6'9% and water-courses 
constitute 114%. The main-agricultural products are wheat, corr, 
barley, oats, millet, potatoes, carrots and sugar-beet. Denmark is 
also noted for its fine cattle-breeding and poultry-farming which consits 
of horses, cows, pigs, sheep and lambs on one hand, and chickens, 
ducks, geese and turkeys on he other. Denmark “exports first-class 
food-stuffs like butter, cheese, bacon, ham andemilk. All the goods 
are labelled with the state-seal, which guarantees for fheir qualit yes 

The agricultural progress of Denmark has made such huge strides 
during the last few years that she can now compete with gll other 
agricultural countries in Europe. There are over {wo hundred 
thousand different agricultural unitsin the land. These units form 
Agricultural Unions which are connected with the Courtry Union of 
Danish Agricultural Associations The import and export cone?" 
also have an organisation known asthe Central Unioh of Darish 
Co-Operatives. Danish agriculture flourishes since the establishment 
of all these various Co-Operatives. The first Milk Co-Operative was 
established in the year 1882, and this proved so successful that it 
was followed by many other Co-Opevratives dealing in butter, eggs, 
bacon, etc. i 

FISHERIES 


As Denmark is surrounded by waters along most of its frontiers, 
if is not surprising to find that the fishing-industry is well-developed. 
She is also a member of the International Association for Deep-Sea Re- 
search which was founded in 1902. The activities of this organisation 
are carried out by the Danish Commission for Fisheries and Deep-Sea ` 

, Researches. More than twenty thousand Danish fishers earn their 
hvelihood by fishing. Sea-fishes and sweet-water fishes are exported 
in ‘large numbers. The Danish ships which were destroyed during 
the second world war have been partly rebuilt and some have been 
purchased from other countries. The Danish fleet has again reached 
its pre-war level. 


INDUSTRY 


Danish industry mainly deals with food-stuffs and liquors. But 
it also has a flourishing market for tobacco, textiles, shoes, clothes, 
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wood, furniture, paper, graphic arts, leather and rubber-gaods, 4 
chemicals, oil and coal-products; stone, glasz and silver-wares, metal |, 
ew 2nd iron articles, machinery, modern elgclrica! appliances, etc. 


Denniark is the" oldest country in the world which enjoys 
free-trade. Almost all*he merchandése’ which is imported into the 
land is free of custom duty. Copenhagen is a free-port and the goods 
that are imported’ are readily disposed of without any custom- 
formalities’ or customgdifficulties. 


GREAT MEN or LEARNING 


Before bringtng this article on Denmark to a close, let us recall 
some of her great men of learning, in tha various branches of 
jabollectual life.” Denmark has a galaxy of great men, but we shall 
just single out a few whose fame has spread beyond her frontiers. 
During the golden period of Danish Romanticism, we have Hans 
Christian Andersen (1805-1875), the writer of lovely fairy-tales for 
children and the famous philosopher, Sren Kierkegaard (1818-1855), 
well-known te students of comparative philosophy. In the domain of 

mama there is Carl. Nielsen (1863-1931). Emil Christian Hansen 
(1842-1909) “was a fine artist and painter of ixternational repute, The 
Nobel. Prize was given to Dr. Niels Finsen (1&60-1904) for his brilliant 
medical achievements. Mr. P. Pedersen (1874-1941) earned a 
world-wide reputation for his engineering =xploits. In the sphere 
of atomic research mention can be made of Niels Bohr (1885), who is 
a first-class physicist and atomic-research scholar. Finally, who has 
not heard of Knud Rasmuseen (1879-1933), the polar-explorer, hailing 
from Greenland, whose exploits in the Artic Regions have been 
followed with great enthusiam by both young and old. 


CONCLUSICN 


Denmark only occupies a very small place on the map of the 
world and that is why so little is known about this lovely country, 
full of natural beauties and historic greatness. The castles in 
Copenhagen and its surroundings can be compared with any others 
to be found in different countries of Europe. 


With the growth of tourism after he war, it has become 
necessary to traverse Denmark, if one wishes to visit the Scandinavian 
countries and the Regions of the Midnight Sun. It would be nice 
to make a short halt in this friendly, gay and hospitable country which PI 
is like an emerald-stone surrounded by acgua-marines. 


FOSHAN—CHINA'S MODEL CLEAN CITY — 


$ 
CHEN” HUNG-TAO 


If you happen to visit Kwangtung Province ii South China, you'd 
better not miss seeing the remarkable Foshan city. ° 

Foshan was one of the four largest chen of old China (thè othér 
three being Hankow in Hupeh Province, Chingtechen in Kiangsi 
Province, and Chuhsienchen i YA Honan Province), and is now Kwang- 
tung Province’s model clean City. “ Situated in the centre of the Fear! 
River Delta, the city has a history of more than 1500 y years. 


Before Liberation, conditions in Foshafi were truly miserable. 
Its economy was in a state of ruin, its handicraft industry on the serge 
of bankruptcy, and every street and lane laden with filth’ and squalor. 
But in the ten years since Liberation, the citizens of Foshan, under 
the leadership of the Chinese Communist Party and the People’s 
Government, have exerted boundless energy in building their City aêbhêmeme 
a prosperous industrial city with the manufacture of textiles, pottery 
and agricultural machinery as the mainstay. And, as a result of the 
thorough going patriotic sanitation campaigns, Foshan has become a 
delightfully clean and spruce garden city. 

As you approach Foshan on a train from Canton, you will notice 
outside the window a beautiful lake—the Hsiuli Hu. The picturesque 
pavilions, cobblestone paths, foot bridges and rippling water will all 
fascinate you. You can hardly imagine that this charming artificial 
lake was once a cesspool. 

The broad and smooth boulevards along the Fen River are lined 
with eucalyptuses and ‘‘phoenix trees’ on both sides. Flowerbeds 
also lie along the boulevards, with roses sending forth their fragrance. 
The earth banks of the river are now paved with stones, and the river- 
side is planted with rows of beautiful flowers. The houses that line 
the Chungshan Road are neat and modern, while the sidewalks are 
spotlessly clean with no trace of rubbish or trash. 

On Shengping Road you find a Neighbourhood Committee for the 
Tsaoyang District, which has a number of streets under its Jurisdiction. 
These streets were formerly situated on a piece of low land, wet and 
muddy all the time. But now you don’t see the old dilapidated streets 
any more. In their place, you see a new modern street with small 
gardens and children’s playgrounds. One attraction in the neighbour- 
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hood is Chu An Li. Of the 23 ehouseholds there, twenty-one have 
won the honour of being called “Homes of Cleanliness.’’ Here the 

= four pests”’ have been exterminated Iqngago. Every house is kept 
immaculately. clean——évery piece of furniture, every detail in the 
kitchen, every corner of She house.“ ” 

In the past, squalor and filth filled Foshan’s 1300 streets and 
lanes. Mosquitoes and flies bred in large swarms. Houses were oid 
and broken down. But after the patriotic sanitation campaign was 
launched, in a space of oniy 6) days, the people of Foshan constructed 
sole 81,000 meters of sewers, filled up 11,000 cesspools and pits,.and 
paved most: of the city’s streets ang lames with non-clinker cement. 
Most of the dwellings houses were thoroughly repaired and renovated, 
ana arly 300 small gagdens and flower-beds were built in all parts 
of the city. 

Ram 


Before uiberation, outbursts of cholera, typhoid or dysentery 
were quite often in the city, taking a heavy toll of lives. Conditions 
have changed „radically since Liberation. With the development of 

mia ction, improvements of, people's living standards, expansion of 
labouw proteetion and medical service and facilities, and effective 
control of contagious diseases, the residents of Foshan now enjo$ much 
better health, with a sharp decline in the incidence of diseases. As 
soon as the sanitation campaign was started in 195%, the medical 
workers of the city administered preventive inoculations against 
diseases, established Red Cross First-Aid Stations, exercised super- 
vision on food stores, eating establishments and hotels. Asa result, 
the city’s sanitation corftition was considerably improved; people 
began to take a keen interest in public hygiene; the incidence of 
diseases was greatly reduced, and absenteeism due to sickness in indus- 
trial plants markedly fell off and production mounted. 


The sanitation campaign has profoundly changed the customs and 
habits of the people of Foshan. All streets are swept three times and 
washed once a day. Spitting, littering, indiscriminate pouring of 
dirty water or piling of trash in the streets are rarely seen. People 
regard sinitation work as a collective effort, and have developed the 
spirit of solidarity and co-operation. If a home lacks labour power, 
neighbours will gladly help to clean up ihe house. If a street is not 
clean enough, people will come out voluntarily tc sweep it. If some- 
one violates the rules of hygiene, people wil criticize and try to 
convince him. The age-old individualist conception of ‘‘Letting each 
one minds his own business’’ has been completely swept away. 


PROSPECT GK DEMOCRACY IN , 7 


WELFARE STATE ` 


Pror. C. L. CHAKRABORTIY, M.A. 


All shades of opinion today, by and large, looks at the state as 
an institution of welfare. This, naturally, leads to the assumption 
about an impartial nature of the state. And, it is hoped, becausesof 
such peculiar nature, it is within the realm of practieability that the 
state is specially suited to act as a moderatpr among rival social, 


_ political and economic claims thereby discharging all-round justice te 


the people of different classes. In fact, the question of the realisation 
of justice through the machinery of the state even ergagedethe 


“minds of Egyptian pharaos and the illustrious monarchs° of ancient 


India as well. The early Greek political philosophers like Plato, 
Aristotle the Hjpicurians, all in their turn, dwelt on the problem and 


™ 


suggested ways and means by which justice could be realised for gegm- 


benefit of 3 particular community. Therefore, the above “ideal 15 an 
old one ;* what is new is the added emphasis that the state has 
assumed as a result of accumulated experience that the progress of 
history has furnished it with. Justice, then, is the end as well as 
thé means of the state. Nonetheless, there has always been a gap 
between the ideat and the actual; for different philosophers inter- 
preted it differently, different classes and groups of interests looked 
at it from their respective narrow angles. “Thus, as a result of the 
impact of these multifarious, sometimes mutually exclusive rival 
theories and claims, the expression of justice, more often than not, 
had been partial at the expense of the desires of the majority members 
of the community. Yet, however, the central ideal continued to 
agitate the minds of the thinkers and also of the people through cen- 
taries of struggles, trials and tribulations. 

‘A brief survey of the relevant portions of history seems necessary 
in order to find out the factors which acted and is still acting as 
hindrances to the realisation of the above ideal. The question of 
Welfare, in all its connotations, is principally a question of realisation 


. of justice for the benefit of the unprivileged who have been suffering 


through ages inspite of the growth of humanitarian ideas, inspite of 

prosperity afforded by scientific and technological progress. The 

history of the past provides us with ample evidence to show tbat all 
Q—2016P—VITI-TX 
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. 
flourishing civilisations inspite "of the effiorescence of finer culture,” 
kept the society divided between the privileged and unprivileged. e 

~~ The archapological finding and written fecords of ancient times furnish . 
us with enough materials to this effect. This division, mainly on 
economic ground, thus nurtured a constant injustice. W Reade 
observed : “Wealth in all countries of the ancient world was artifi- 
cially confined to a certain class. More than half of the area of the 
Greek and Roman World was shut off by Slavery from the fertilising 
stream." This necessarily caused a social rift and led to the struggle 
between, what Prof. Toyanbee calls, the “dominant minority’ and 
‘unprivileged mafority’.* Even in ancgent lizypt we find common man 
expressing his wrata against the landlords and government officials 

- @s Seeizers’ ‘robbers’ ‘and soon. Jurther, there exists a record in 
the form of an advice being given by a ictler to his son urging the 
laffer so learn to read and write so that be might be an official scribe 
so as to enjoy wealth and power.” In fact, there is no dearth of 
material to prove the presence of a system of organised exploitation 
and the consequent grievances against it even in the dim past which 

“nat its extremeties very often threatened the social solidarity. Un- 
fortunately: the state, at such critical juncture, could not*prove itself 
a solid guarantor of justice. It could go far, but not further. It could 
moderate, it could temporise, but it could not solve the inherent ills 
which necessitated a change in its basic postulates. Since a particular 
state is indissolutely linked with a paczticular social system and 
economic institutions, it can hardly rise above its existing philosophy 
despite significant magerial changes. Its notion about the preserva- 
tion of order coalesced with preservation of the interest of the domi- 
nant class. Justice remained a prerogative of the privileged whereas 
to the masses it consisted in staying in their allotted stations. The 
state, placed as such, could not provide the community as a whole 
with welfare benefits due to the very inner logic of the system. 
Nevertheless, whatever benefits were derived by the people from time 
to time, was indirect and halting that came to them as a result cf 
general improvement in the condition of the privileged class. 


The problem continued to persist tkraugh subsequent periods. 
The Renaissance literated human mind from the mediaeval torpor. 
The individual began to breathe freely and felt his separate existence. 
The stage was thus set for a new adventure which soon set in motion ' 

Martyrdom of Man. 
Civilisation on Trial. 


1 

2 

3 John Wilson, Before Philosophy, p. 97. 

4 V, G. Childe, Man Makes Himself, pp. 187-88. 
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“a great schism, for the Catholic Church with ali its beliefs and’ insti- 

. tutions was standing between man and the realisation of his destiny. 
The religious quarrel also prodyiced political theories on liberty and == 
freedom of the individual.” The Middle Class, the product of the” age, 
stood as the champion of these new ideas. ¢But soon there was a 
rift in the Inte as soon as the starving peasants rose in revolt “ir 
Germany. The question of Justice, freedom and liberty came to be 
identified with tbe basic interest of the Middle Class. Nonetheless 
it ensured a relative improvement in the condition of the people” prin- 
cipally due to progress in the economic system that was introduced 
by technology and extended spheres of trade and commercial activities. 
Furthermore, the individual, Inspifed by the teachings of the huma- 
nists, was qualitatively different, comparatively. mor& conscious and 
determined than bis predecessors making hide bound absolutism a 
bit difficult task. Even though justice continued to be denied and 
freedom remained unrealised to the vast majority, yet the Renaissance 
introduced such a restlessness in the minds of the people as to hurl 
society into the throes of a series of convulsions, reaching its peak in 
the French Revolution,” which, inspite of apparent failure, bequeathg aa 
a legacy ghat stirred the succeeding generations into activity egain 
and agait. 

In the context of our present discussion we are chiefly concerned 
with those factors in particular which helped broaden the idea of the 
function of the state as an institution of Welfare. We know that 
commercial civilisation could not solve the problem. In some countries 
of the continent it totally failed to live up to the expectation of the ° 
ever-growing conscious masses and hence prévoked revolution. The 
unprecedented revolution in the field of ‘science and technology 
ushered in an industrial civilisation that generated new hopes and 
gigantic economic possibilities. Inspite of initial struggle between the 
capital and labour, capitalism considerably improved the lot of the 
people and carried the idea of democracy further. Thus democracy 
came to be the best acceptable ideal to the intelligentia and to the 
people as well. Perhaps it wouid have removed all causes of social 
conflicts if capitalist system bad not brought various inherent defects in 
its train and did not inherit the old evil of class antagonism. It has 
also created its own vested interests which thwarted the realisation of 
universal justice. In this background the state could not, as before, 
affored to do otherwise. The apparent social harmony which was 


§ P. Doyal, A History of Politica! Thought, p. 168. 
6 Sce bohm, Tho Era of Protestant Revolution, p. 281. 
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possible in the ascending phase qf capitalism broke down at the time of d 
distress when “the people began to realise...... how accidental e 
= the union of capitalism with demapracy." The capitalist state 
modérated and posed as an arbitrator as long as it enjoyed prosperity, 
but when it ran inte dsfficult weather afd its fundamental presumptions 
“were challenged, '“ it confronts the dilemma of having to chose between 
the suppression of pa relations it implies and the suppression of 


democratie institutions ” 
$ 


Ñaturally, at ei posture or events, is had always chosen the 
laiter course. ‘The masses or ‘the people, in effect, soon came to 
realise that such a system could mot old the promise of a steady 
improvement of their lot. It had been realised that the state of 
ipsegnrity and “the vast economic disparity at the expense of the 
community made a mockery of equality and liberty. Andas a result, 
thealVglfare of the people remained still a chimera. 


These defects led to rethinking giving birth to socialist ideas 
that held new hopes before the people. Socialism learned from the 
lapses of capitalism and promised to start its career by abolishing the 

“~“Hasic presumption of capitalism. There of course exists big difference 
of views in” the socialist thoughts tracing of which is of no, avail to 
our present purpose. The Marxist school with its revolutionary bias 
points at the seizer of power so as to transform the capitalist state 
into a proletarian state with a view to implementing socialist 
programmes, whereas the evolutionary socialists believe in the power 
of persuasion and the capture of state machineries by democratic 
“method of election. But almost the majority of them agree on the 
following points : l 

(i) “that the system of private capitalism creates economic 
differences which lead inevitably to class antagonism, (ii) that the 
ownership of capital tends, in so far as it is not restricted by law, to 
become more concentrated and more exploitive of the workers ; 
(iii) that the only secure remedy is a general socialisation of capital, 
to. be achieved through the acquisition of pclitical supremacy by the 
workers organised into national political parties.’’® According to 
this the very nature of the capitalist stete limits its functional 
flexibility to offer any stable and expanding material benefit to the 
people. Unless the basis postulates of the state is changed, it is 
difficult to understand how it can claim to be an institution of Welfare. 

t J. H. Laski, The State in Theory and Practice, p. 272. 


8 Ibid. p. 144. 
? Franci- W. Coker, Recent Political Thought, p. 141. 
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: 2 t a . . 
Neither the present nor the history of the past have sufficient evidence 
eto its credit on the basis of which we may ascribe the epithet of its 
aaa (E as ape : 3” 
, being a “ moral organism °»  ẹ . 
. 


e Il - j 
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A section of the democratic opinion of the world, nonetheless, 
believes that even such a state possesses iner quality af 
self-transformation. As 73 matter of fact, they kelieve that it has 
already changed and has been changing gradually to accommodate the 
claims and aspirations of the people. For, the state, they hold, haw 
been ii interfering in the economic activities of the society 
to attain “a right order of human telations, thereby realising the 
reign of justice, by adjusting the rights of one set of it? members. io. 
the rights of another.’’*® 


Granted the above possibility it appears to be imperative 
to examine the way in which the modern state is coping with the 
ever-growing pressure of demands of the unpriviged without restricting 
its democratic institutions. The government acts as ile agent of 
the state and through the process of its functioning the claims ot” 
the stute cah also be tested, for the function of the government bears 
in the best testimony on the fundamentals of a state. . 


A government is called a democratic one when it assumes power 
through election ; it discharges its function and exercises its authority 
as representative, of the people. Because of this representative 
character, it is claimed, it acts for the social good with social sanction 
behind it ; its basic doctrine, the quality of opportunity, is the best 
guarantee of realising the universal rights with the sanction and 
protection of law behind. Again, a democratic government in a 
parliamentary system cannot be omnipotent as its works under the 
vigilence of the parliament and its powers are always being curbed 
by the same. In a presidential system there is the constitution that 
guides and controls the authority of the government and also 
guarantees the rights and freedom of the indlvidual. Allis, therefore, 
satisfactory as far as theory may go, but the practice is often at 
variance with it. 

A democratic system as we know, works through parties which 
more often than not voice the economic and ideological demands 
of contending classes and groups, and in a capitalist society the party 
which is backed by the commercial and industrial interest enjoy 


19 E. Barker, Principles of Social and Political Theory, p. 250, 
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superiority over, say, the labouy party. Elections involve big financia’ 
commitments for propaganda purposes and in this the pariy.of the, 
— dominant class is better placed than that of the labour and peasantry 
in their contest . for political supremacy. Further, the parties have 
cultivated strict mwNitary discipline* which they enforce upon the 
"embers with such thoroughness as to reduce the individual, to all 
intents and purposes, as mere cogs in a big machine. It is not 
the parliament but the Cabinet, being backed by the majority party, 
that” determines the basic policy while the parliament acts as the 
Jubber-stamp what the Cabinet wishes to do. The opposition party 
and groups can shout and bang the desk, but remain impotent of all 
effective power. While the *forthal character of democracy is 
„Maintained, ig esssiice it is nothing but en aristocracy or oligarchy 
in certain condition? As tothe constitution or judicial supremacy, 
well. they can be changed and curbed as the situation may demand. 
In this setuation a vast nuinber of people are bound to suffer from 
a sense of frustration and take apathetic views. Eventually often 
they are compelled to resort to either peaceful non-cooperation’ or 
wwiirect action against the divtates of the government. The present 
dayedemocéacy is different from its 18th Century or early 19th Century 
variant in that a vast number of people are immensely cons@ious to-day 
of” their destiny and if they don’t find the present democratic 
instisutions flexible enough to accommodate what they think as 
their just demands, they get determinded to extend its scope. 
Moreover, the introduction of economic question im political issues 
has added to this complexities. According to Prof. E. H. Carr it is 
a new phenomena andhe terms it as “ Mass—Democracy ’’. 

The state, under the circumtances, car il] afford to remain detached 
or aloof ; on the contrary “the new democratic state can no longer 
be content to hold the ring in the strife of private economic 
interest, but must enter the arena at every moment and take 
initiative in urgent issues of economic policy which affect the 
daily life of all the citizens, and especially of the least secure.” j! 
By this, of course, it must not be understood that the govern- 
ment automatically becomes an agent to serve popular interests, 
but it remains what ib is and only seexs to quell more directly the , 
revolutionary proclivity of the people by iniroducing limited welfare 
schemes. While its achievements remain insignificant, it simul- 
tanicusly creates an awe-inspiring bureaucracy and an Intricate l 
machinery to achieve its aim. “The spectacle of an efficient elite ` 

i E. H. Carr, The New Society, p, 75. 
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maintaining its authority and asserting its will over the mass by 
ethe rationaliy calculated use of irrational methods of psrsuasion 

. is the most disturbing nightmare pf mass democracy.’’*? So before 
the all powerful state the individual finds himself lost and peWildéred. 

To attain a little amount of ‘economic concefsion he has to make 
immense spiritual sacrifice. When his own aspirations are 46 
variance with the welfare schemes of the govetnment he finds 

little scope to ventilate his views, for almost, all the fneans of 
effective expression and propaganda machineries are the preserves 
of the party in power. Where the pressure is not open it is, 
secret and indirect. A heretic has got no prospegt in the modern 
Leviethan---one must be either docile Or hold aloof, 


Ill e 


Such developments are certainly not in tune with, ther Spirit 
of welfare schemes in the real sense of the term. Jt is indeed 
a ‘*parodox and full of dangerous portents. If the people are to 
sacrifice their individuality and personal right of choige’and decision — 
before the  all-embracing claims of the state then the „Essence of 
human welfare melts away. It is, of course, argued “that there 
is no basic contradiction between the individual and the “state 
when the latter is properly arranged and when all its 
organs are inspired with a single purpcse—realisation of goods 
of humanity. Man can realise his best in harmony with the 
state. ‘his is an ideal picture so far as theory is concerned, 
but facts have not yet sufficiently substantiated such a lofty claim 
made on behalf of the state. On the contrary totalitarian forces 
have always made their headways witli the help of similar verbiage. 
The state being the sole repository of power is prone to forget the logic 
of reason. Assertion and imposition in the name of order and unifor- 
mity very often distort the elements of consent upon which the acti- 
vities of the state should be based. Unless the individual enjoys the 
freedom to chose and decide in every vital issues affecting his now life 
of the community there is every reason for apprehension that economic 
welfare alone and sacrifice of all other considerations to it, would in 
effect lead to niean mechanisation ard standardisation of the individual. 

Nevertheless, historically speaking, even this economic aspect of 
the activities of the state cannot belittled for the success of all other 
experiments, would considerably depend on the success of these basic 


1? Ibid, 
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experiments. Inspite of al] sorgs of dangerous possibilities the people of 
to-day are immensely conscious and armed with superior ideology.» 
Freedom, the noblest heritage of man, may suffer a temporary , 
eclipse, But cannot be totally destroyed by any political authority 
howsoever gigantic Appearance it may assume. It is indeed hearten- 
Te that already the public opinion is extremely critical about the 
centrefugal tendeacy of the modern state. It is felt that the authority 
of the cefitral organ of the state needs be diffused while the power and 
scope for activities of the smaller units be extended. The people at 
ibe base must be associated effectively in matters of every political, 
administrative and economic decision. In so far as such decisions 
relate to particular locality or reglon ihe deliberation of the people ard 

_the leaders directly responsibl e to them should play a decisive role. In 
” matters of policy fot the whole country such dicisions must be res- 
pegted, scrutinised and adopted expunging only those elements which 
conflict with one another. The central authority, in this scheme, has 
scope for acting as a moderator but not as an arbiter. How in actual 
.mactice and in details such a system will be arranged and worked is 
the tatk forsocial engineers. A student of history having faith in 
progress and human reason, find a trend ic wards ever greater decentra- 
lisation of authority and progressive participation by th® people in 
political and economic issues of the country thereby gradually changing 
the character and basic postulates of the state is all very necessary, 
in fact inevitable. The question of efficiency, of course, must also be 
given due consideration under this sckeine of re-arrangement, for as 
the cry for efficiency must not bea pretext for the extermination 
of democracy, so also*the former should not be totally sacrificed 
to utopean schemes. A happy harmony must b2 established between 
efficiency and democracy. And in that event both welfare schemes and 
democratic institutions would find their best expression, and prosper 


and progress in happy harmony. 


. “AN ADVENTURE.INTO UNKNOWN” , ` 
NETAJI SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


VaMAN H. PANDI' 


Backward we look and find in memory some facats of pure gemlike 
radiance and the one name that dazzles our eyes is that of Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose. - 

I feel it would be most desirable to go back over the events record- 
edin my diary in 1945. Significant” year it was in many ways. 
Reasons too have prompted me to throw open the secret page ofwy - ~ 
diary. a 

Firstly because the younger generation all along these elger 
years have been kept in dark about Netaji who did contribute in no 
small a degree in hastening the dawn of independence on our horizon. 

Secondly because we have failed to give that towering pep = 
his due credit of honour in the galaxy of greatemen of our motherland. 
So inescapable a fact in modern Indian history in achieving tHe libera- ' 
tion of Bharat through the generous assistauce of foreign nations.by 
the single efforts of one man would be like shrouding the shining sun ; 
without this war, it will be one-sided chronicle, partial, incorrect and 
far from truth. 

I am not attempting here to narrate the whole story by any means 
but the most mysterious part of that story which is still haunting like 
night-mare some of our unworthy brains. When Netaji arrived in 
South East Asia in the early part of first week of July, 1941, he was 
in his best element, free to wander here and there and to seek the 
needed help for his canse—the freedom of Bharat—till his departure 
from Rangoon is a brave saga of gigantic efforts unparalleled in the 
history of our country. 

°” From July, 1941 to Oct., 1943 were the years of storm and stress 
for Netaji and we came to know about him when he addressed the 
Indian National Army with his heart-rending ery of “Delhi Chalo.” 
“This thundering cry broke out like a wild forest-fire which then dis- 
mayed the powerful empite an empire which was tottering, I mean 
the British Empire which was then engaged in a world-wide struggle 
and- had suffered defeat after defeat on so many fronts. The enemies 
position was considerably weakened, therefore, the fight for liberty was 
to be intensified for it was a golden chance. 

3-2 I16P—VIII-IX 
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Netaji had all the qualfties of head and heart to be a successful 
diplomat, in fact, he was our first non-official ambassador to gain the 
sympathies of nations for the cause ®f liberating our motherland from , 
the British yoke. And from the post of plenipotentiary within two 

awmyears he rose to the highest post of Premier of the then provisional 

Azad Hind Government which was formed in the middle of October, 
1943. He formed his own war committee and the cabinet. 

e From October, 1943 to August, 1945, Netaji conducted: many. cam- 

paigns and firmly established his bast io Burma. Some of his actions 

™ were so swift from Singapore to Bangkok that his colleagues were 

wonderstruck éften to know that Negaji is present in person. on almost 

all the fronts. He got recruits from every corner of East Asia—from 

- ~ Chma, Japan, Indo-China, Philippines, Java, Borneo, Celebes, 

Sumatra, Malaya, Thailand and Burma. 

banana, [ still remember vividly, as if, it is phctographed' on my memory, 

the huge mass rally of the Indians in Burma gathered together to 

celebrate the Netaji week, on Tuesday, Ju y 4, 1944. Netaji delivered: 

as wi tnemorable speech. The substarce of his speech was “mazi- 

mum of sacrifice and ‘suffering to achieve liberty.” His two words 

“Total mobolization” echoed and. re-echoed the whole wer-like atmos- 

phere and gave a sulficient tempo to zke struggle. Concluding he 
said, “Today I demand'of you one thing, above all, I demand of you 

blood. It is blood alone that can avenge the blood that the enemy . 

has split. It is price of freedom. Give me blood and I promise you 

freedom.” ii 

Azad Hind Armies’ retreat from Imphal and Kohima did not dis- 
courage him at all, nor Nippon’s surrender in August, 1945. But his 
mind all the while was busy in finding cut another powerful ally to 
help the cause of India’ freedom. For days he pondered over the 
relative merits of the situation with his colleagues and his sixth sense 
told kim to look towards North-Russia as 2 possible: helper. While 
discussing with his committee he said, “Ts this whole campaign going 
to stand or fall by the unfortunate surrender of our allies; No’. ° 

It is certain, any how Netaji then destred to get out from Malaya 
and Thailand to farther east, probably, he had in his mind Manchuria. 
Some: suggested a prompt dispatch of cfficial letters. But for fully" 
five or six hours his committee’s enthusiasm blew first hot, then cold 
over this problem. It was also hinted by some others that we would. 
be taken as prisoners and thrown into Siberian constraint. But. 

Netaji had a clear vision before him. Emphatically he said to his 

colleagues, “It is an adventure into the unknown.” Was be a prophet? 
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“Was ihe a mystic? Little indeed, did he realise then that it woulc 
e. really be-an “adventure into unknown.” Was it so? 

Netaji possessed great talents and added to this was his singular 
depth of conviction. Tt was nos a hasty decision. “He was imbued 
with a specified mission—“Freedom of India.” I came in contact 
with him from a close and distance as a newsman very often an] what 
struck me was his marvellous personality and his profound patriotism. 
India’s freedom was a faith with him. In this gregt task he lived and 
moved and had his:being. Robust optimism was a part and parcel of 
his mental constitution. At last he made up his mind for “an advena 
ture into unknown” as he called it. . 

He arranged with the J apanese for an air-lift and the party con- 
sisting of six selected officers boarded the plane at Saigon, Netaji . 
was in his full uniform. He wore a khaki drill bush-shirt, trousers 
and shoes with I.N.A. cap and Badges. Jt was a solemn depay base. 
We stood in silence for their national anthem while they st8od for our 
before the plane took-off at 4 P.M. on August 18, 1945. The plane flew 
overhead, it was painted blue and silver and made a climbing waa sam 
Taihoku. The plane was heading towards Tokyo. “fife route was a 
fixed beforehand. It was as follows: Saigon—Heito-Tathoku (Wor- 
mosa)—Datren (Manchuria) and Tokyo. . 

When the plane left the ground the sky was blue clear, the forest 
rain washed green and everything in nature looked auspicious. As 
previously settled the plane dropped Netaji in the evening at Heito. 

The plane left hini for his “adventure into unknown.’’ 

Later reports announced that this very plane titled to the left 
when it was nearing T'aihoku (Taipeh) with a nose-dive to the left 
with explosive loud. It dashed on the ground with a wailing noise. 

The plane fell burning with flames. The petrol tank burst. It was 
with great difficulty the passengers got out. Most of them were ter- 
‘tibly scorched by heat beyond any identification. 

The unlucky party was rushed to the nearby Nanmon Military 
Hospital at Taihoku and the doctors declared that some of the members 
of the party would not survive. None could definitely identify the 
members of the party. The news of this fatal air-crash was relayed 

' to the world on August 23, 1945. 
It is hard to remember the rest clearly. To me, at least, it seems 
- that man of Netaji’s type would ever err on the wrong side for it was 
| his definite policy to achieve India’s freedom by any means. It is 
quite clear that he didn’t wish to go to Tokyo after the unfortunate 
surrender. Netaji was a great thinker and I always found him fully 
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absorbed with the present and he future thought about India’s libéra- 
tion from foreign yoke. He was tactfully sensative. Netaji’s decisione 
io firm without the slightest hesitgtien. l go 

~ Where then EVAL has gone? He never wavered from the course 
of action when once decided. N etaji carried it through. Finally the 
question of Netaji’s decision cannot be set aside lightly. I am too 
humble a servaht of Netaji to presume the course of action which he 
must have followed—I am unable to answer,it. And so I leave if with 
all of you, dear readers, “Ib is an adventure into unknown.” 


as 
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” “SOME ASPECTS OF THE METHOD OF. 
| LEAST SQUARES” 7 7 


REKHA MITRA = 
Research Fellow, Jadavpur University. e 


It is not possible Sor the Scientists to obtain absolute certainty 
about the results of their investigations. The mean result makes tke 
situation better, but the least is always away from us. In drawies 
a mean, according to Jevons, ye come near the woth rather than 
exactly to it. Moreover, the question remains yet to be considered, 
whether or not we are sure in drawing the correct meah betwee tve ~«. 
observations. Is it not likely that the mean result also differ from one 
scientist to another? Are we to draw another mean betweegeethese 
two apparently conflicting mean results? Where are we to stop, then? 

_ We have, therefore, to undertake a thorough discussion of the 
method of drawing the mean result between two ONA aapa OE 
our investigation. sO is 

By mean” is usually understood a quotient lying among several 
quantities ; and to discover this quotient we have to add the quanti- 
ties and divide the result by the number of the quantities added. The 
mean of the quantities 7, 9 and 11 is 9, which we discover by adding 
the quantities and then dividing the result ‘‘27’’ by the number of the 
quantities added, which is 3. 

In this context Jevons introduces a significant distinction between 
“the mean” and “the average’’ which are usually taken as syncny- 
mous. Jevons rejoins that a mean is that which “gives with more or 
less accuracy and probability a really existing quantity’’ and an average 
only ‘‘acts as a mere representative of other quantities ° . ‘Maan’ 
denotes approximation to a definite existing quantity ; whereas 
“average” is only a ‘‘fictitious quantity used for convenience of thenght 

“and expression.’ In short, a fictitious mean is called the average; 
the’ mean characterises some ‘‘definite quantity” and is adoptec in a 
scientific investigations ; the average refers to some “‘fictitious cuan- 
tity” and is adopted for unscientific, practical purposes. 

A distinction is sometimes drawn between an arithmetic mean 
and a geometric mean. The former stands for a quotient of any two 
quantities of which the addition (plus) of the one to the other is divided 
by the number of the quantities added together. The geometric mean, 
on the other hand, stands for a quotient of any two quantities of 
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which the multiple is made the, square of the quotient. There are” 
two quantities,—4 and 16---THe arithmetic mean of these quantities e 
is 10 which is obtained by adding 4 to 16 and dividing the result, 20 
by 2; the geometrie mean of these two quantities is 8 which is 
obtained by multiplyite 4 by 26 and.tifen finding out the square of 
the’ result, 64. In other words, an arithmetic mean is the sum of 
the quantities divided by their number and a geometric mean is the 
square rodt of the multiple by any two quantizies. 

In order that the merely probable mean result may be confirmed 
and justified, what is necessary, is to adopt the method of Least 
Squares. This method has been discoyered by Legendre and is put 
to practice by Guays in 1895. * These scientists argue that “among 
jm «a number of discrepant results of observation, that mean quantity is 

probably the best approximation to the truth which makes the sum 

of theygquares of the errors as small as possible.” The true signi- 
ficance of this method lies in the very fact that it asks us to make 
the sum of the squares of the consequent errors the least possible and 
meme sie mean result or the sum divided by the number of the 
several observators will be the most probable. This method rests 
on the funtlamental assumption that large errors are always less pro- 
‘bable and small errors are always more probable." 


Errors of observation, as we have already seen, are one toa consi- 
aerable number of causes. The individual sources of error may have 
differing regularities and they together produce a uniform result. 
Accordingly, the Scientists speak of a theory of error “which is based 
on the idea that “the, resulting observed error is the sum of many 
small elementary errors.” Gauss argued that if this sum could by 
any means be shown to be of the least possible amount, the probabi- 
lity of the observation would :be tae greatest. He believes that for 
this purpose ‘square error” is a more reliable and effective.concept 
that error itself or its absolute value, for by squaring the errors and 
making their sum, we .can obtain what is called the smallest possible 
error. The smaller the sum of .the different errors the greater the 
probability of the observation. The mean of the sum of the squares 
of the errors, will consequently be the most probable mean result of the 
said observation. ‘In other words, “il one has a series of observations 
of a.certain physical quantity, the most probable value -for the quantity 


1 By the term “less probable’ anid ‘more probable'’ we mean here “lesg frequen’ 
and “more frequent,” 
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is that which makes the sum of the squares of the jacinta of the obser- 
ved values from this value a minimum.’ Tt is understood that among 
the several values of any given series first, we have to take any one as” 
the supposed actual result of Hes orient and the athers as deviations ; 
and then we take up another ahd,this process” will go on till all the 
observational results have been tried. These deviations are nodheeg 
but the incidental errors of observation (measuremept) and are to be 
made square. That value will be the most probable theesum of the 
squares of the several deviations from which will be the mininsum as 
divided by the number of the deviated observations. The minimum 
sum thus obtained is the mean square value of a measurement and Ts 
most probable. The formula of th $ method of least squares will stand 
thus. Here “a” stands for the actual deviation from gny value; “fe 
stands for the frequency of the deviations ocurred and “mor the 
exact number of the frequencies. The symbolis that of Summation. 
In short, the square of the deviations frequently occumed fe to be 
summed up and divided by the number how frequently these occur. 


Let the several values of any measuremrnt be 5, 9 apd IQ respecn 
tively. It may be the case that none of the o values is the 
most probable, but there is some unobserved value whicheis the most 
probable. Gauss argues that any value which makes the sum of the 
squares of the errors of the observation the least possible, will be the 
most probable. The value may or may not be one among the observed 
many. Let the unobserved factor be ‘X’; that value of 'K' will be 
the most probable assuming which we can make the sum of the squares 
of the errors of the minimum possible. In other words the value of X 
is the most probable value which we have to assume in order that we 
can render the sum of of the squares of the deviations (errors) as small 
as possible. 

If X be regarded as the unobserved factor having the most pro- 
bable value, the observed values are all, then deviations from X and 
are consequently, errors. The sum of the squares of the errors will 
be : 


agal 


Mia a 


(a —5)? + (w@—-9)? + la — 10)? ; 


and now we have to determine the value of z which can make the 
sum of the squares of the errors the least possible. The sum of the 


1 Foundations of Physics—P-116 -by Lindsay and Morgenan. Foundations . 
Morgan. 
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squares will ba: 


(x° ~ 10a + 25) + (2? a 180 +81) + (2 ~ 200 + 100). 

=82?—482 +206, _ 

= B(x? —16%+64)+14. ° 4 

+ =$(z- — 8)? 14. ° 
Nas, the sum of the squares of the dne has beonstedwosd o AA 
and if we assume, that x has the value; ‘8’ the square will be made 
‘0’, (8—87. Therefore, ‘8’ is the most prcbable value of the said 
observadion of which” ve obtained values ate 5, 9and 10. If the 
obtained values were 5, 7, and 9, the most probable values as obtained 
~ determined by the KU aelod will be “7” which is one among the 
obtained. ` . 9 
It will be seen that the most probable value obtained by adopting 

™ the mêlhod of L.S. is nething but arithmetic mean of the several values 
obtained. In other words, the method of mean and that of L.S. give 
rise 6x@tly to the same value as the most probable and from the point 
of view of adequacy and accuracy Scientific considerations one cannot 
claim. superiority over the other. The resui; obtained from the former 
can De vert justified by the application of the latter and the 
opposite may also hold good. One is certainly more detailed, rigorous 
and complicated than the other and recourse may be had eitheze to one 
or to: tHe other, or to the one in addition to the other, when the investi 
gator himself is not sufficiently satisfied by a single method. 

Jevons further holds that when we have to measure two or more 
quantities very intimately involved, the metbod eof means is 
of no avail. Recourse, therefore, must be had to the method of the 
Least Squares which camand in fact, does enable us to determine the 
exact magnitude of the two or more quantities at one and the same 
time. 

The result of the observation may furnish and equation like 
‘“‘ax—by=c’’, and if, says Jevons, our observation is absolutely free 
from errors, then only two equations of two observations will suce. 
We shall develop this by taking more than two equations so that 
our result will have greater degree af certainty. 

The process of employing this method eccording to Jevons is, (a) 
multiplying the co-efficient and adding together all the similar co- 
efficients. Thus we have a new equation with different co-efficients ; 
(b) repeating this process by multiplying the co-efficients of each 
equation by the co-efficient of the second tezin. 

Let us suppose that the equations furnished by our observations 
are: 


tatahan; 
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` (1) 
` (2) 
(3) 
(4) 
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+ 2y=3 6 
Qn-+B8y=4 
ort dy =5 
sng By =6 ka O O 


and we have to determine the value of x +y. one 
If we multiply the equations by the first co-efficient, ye get, 


(D) 
B) 
(3) 
(4) 


Lat 2y=8 F s 
44 + 6y=8 
94+ 12y=15 


16x 45 20y =24 . 


We add together all these equations and we get a new equation which - 


is, 


(2) 


~~) Madiun. 


80x + 40y = 50 


l Let us repeat the process and multiply the co-efficient by each equwétion 
by the co-efficient of the second term and we get, 


(1) 224426 . 
(2) 6zgz+9y=12 , > ae ; 
. (8) 122--164-—-20 oe ° 


(4) 


We add together all these equations and we get another new equation 


20x + 25y = 380 P 


-© which is, 
(b) 40x +54y=68 
The first new equation amounts to 
la) 82 +4y=5, a 
because it can be divided by 10 which is common to all. Similarly, 
the second new equation amounts to 20%+27y=34, because it can 
be divided by 2 which is common to all. In order now to determine 
the ualue of 7 and y, we have must to neutralise y which will reveal 
to us the value of z. Thus these two equations 
. (a) 8e+4y=5 
(b) 2024 27y=34, 
are to be multiplied each by the opposite co-efficient of y. Then each 
equation will stand like. 
(a) 8121084135 (multiplied by 2) 
(b) 80x +108y=186 (multiplied by 4) 
~ Tf we substract (b) from (a), we get, 


t%=-~1, since y having the same value has been neutralised. Now 
4-2016 P—VITI-TX 
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e e 
if we get the value of æ to be $1” we can get the value of y by 


~ applying this value of æ to botn the above equations, we get - > 
(a) ~8+4y=6 ; 
= = (b) 204 27y=84; 
_.and these prove that y=2, because (a) means 
(a) 4y=5+38 
j y=8/4 or 2; and (b) means 
. 4 (b) BTy=84+20 " 


y= 54/27 or 2. 


um Thus we get, 
a r= —] 
D 


; "y=2 
—- bis quite true that when quantities are very intimately involved, 
to determine their value, we have no other way than the other for- 
mis, But one can hardly understand in what respect it is a method 
of Least Squares and not a method of means. Actually, no factor 
has been made square and consequently. nothing of least possible 
——— diss here. The formulation which Jevons himself speaks 
of in this conneétion cannot be said to be a formulation of the method 
of Least Squares in the accepted sense or in any intelfigible sense 
` of the term. It seems that such a method is useful more in deter- 
mining the specific nature of any unknown element than in deter- 
mining the probability of such an element. It differs widely from 
Gauss’ formulation of the method of Least Squares. , 


ENGLISH PLAYS FOR RADIO 


9 
¢ 


G. V. 1 N, SARMA : 


- 


Confronted with formidable rivals like the theatre, the film and 
the television, Radio Theatre at the moment is not a popular entertain- 
ment. At any rate it is not as popular as it used to°be between $939 
and 1946. After passing through a period of technical experimenta- 
tion when the radio play was the producer’s toy and the highbrcw’s 
hobby, it entered into the second phase by the beginning of the second 


= 


world war. Black-out, ‘blitz’, the closing of the theatres, and tzans- - 


port difficulties kept thousands of people at home and robbed them 
of the usual theatrical entertainment. Then the B.BC. lauached 
programmes of the Saturday Night Theatre and World, Thétre. 
People who till then never bothered to give serious attention to & radio 
play simply because they did not like to surrender their imagination 
to any play of words, began to make the necessary me ustment 
for want of an alternative entertainment. Gifted writers like Laus 


MacNeice, "Cecil Day Lewis, Storm Jameson, Val Gielgud, Clemence | | 


Dane, Dorothy L. Sayers, Peter Cheyney and Eric Linklater wrote 
radio plays and made the Radio Theatre a recognised institution. 
The radio play stimulated the listener’s imagination. It contributed 
to the recent revival of verse drama. It adapted a large number of 
stage-piays to ifs needs, and its repertoire contained Shakespeare, 
Shaw, Sheridan and Anoiulh, Brecht and Ibsea. It gave impetus to 
play-writing by giving an occasional try to plays that could not be 
used by the theatre. Mr. H. E. Bates’ play The Day of Glory 
was an Instance in this context. In short, even in 1946 such was the 
popularity of the radio play that Val Gielgud could boast that it was 
the only organization which could fulfil the first function of any form 
of, National Theatre: that of making its productions available to the 
nation, as a whole. Today television alone makes its production 
available and acceptable by tne majority of people. The listener 
research people tell us that there are more than five million ‘gongooz- 
lers’ or persons who watch television programmes wide-mouthed and 
pop-eyed. The radio play only appeals to the educaied with literary 
tastes. Hence its province has shrunk considerably. 

It is common knowledge that television is not a substitute for a 
living theatre. This becomes obvious to those who saw the televisual 
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a i 
version of*the first half of Richard II presented on tne 28th April by 
the B.B.C. as an opening of its great serial programme entitled An, 


Age of Kings. The small screen was a mere apology to tbe 
. 


a @ ‘ 
Shakespearian gtage, and whenever crowds or processions were shown, 
- bd * . . . . r 
its inadequacy waseinimediately gb¥ious. Moreover, the image was 


=. a distraction from mind’s concentration on the verse, particularly 


that of the solilgquies. It could not be said that the television play 
offered eany definite advantage over the radio play. Perhaps Charles 
Lamb’s paradoxical statement that the “Shakespearian play is not 
for acting, has more truth in this particular context than most poopie 
are prepared to admit, J. B. Priestley rightly tells us that most of 
our recent traffic with Shakespeare fs a comedy of errors and love's 
labours lost, Most professional producers believe that poetry is 
not value for moneye The result is too often what is wonderful and 
thrilling in Shakespeare is lost in a bewildering load of paint, wood- 
work, false hair, silk, satin, armour, ballet dancing, imitation lutes 
and trumpets (or strumpets!) and the players all acting their heads off. 
Wherever poetry predominates over action or becomes the soul of 
aeron are the radio play scores over the television version. Who 
would imagine that Dylan Thoma’s play for voices Under: Milk Wood 


` would make a better television play? I heard Cleverdonés broadcast 


of “this play m January, 1954, and recently I saw it staged by the 
Prdscenium Players. The former alone successfully brought out the 
time sequence and the poetic cycle of life—the rainbows, the tunes, 
the flights and falls, the despairs and “big seas of dreams” of the 
mythical town and the surrounding world. 


' There are things*which the television play could do and the radio 
play could not. The -radioplay for example cannot show people stand- 
ing on their heads make funny faces or swirl their legs to an exciting 
waltz. This does not mean that it cannot render comedy. None 
who has heard the name of Mr. H. R. Jeans is ever likely to forget 
the hilarious farce, Five Hundred Thousand Dogs Went to Town 
However, the inability to show concrete images is a serious limitation. 
Nevertheless, the radio play has its compensations, being pre-eminently 
the writer’s medium. It enables the writer to freely and sportively 


bombinate in space and time. Through the poetic idiom or poetry, 


it can sharper the imagination and insight of the listeners. Through 


breadth, pace and balance and skilful juxtaposition of images (which, 


are exploited in the film by great directors like Ingmar Bergman and 


which cannot be used adequately in television) the radio-playwright 
is better able to compel his audience to respond ewotionally as he 
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wishes, than his television-counterpert can. A few years ago in the 
comic Television ‘Handlebar’ series with Jimmy Edwards, (launchedes= 
by the B.B.C.) it was thoyght that the viewer would be Brest) 
impressed by a Jarge variety of shifting scenes. ‘The result Was a 
giddying pattern of scenes in “which the dramatic effect was minimum 
and the audience’s confusion was maximum. The radio play, however, 
could carry off this pattern of scenes advantageously. 

Most people imaging that it is easy to dash off a little ‘radio play 
in their spare time. They believe that they have only to write an 
audience whose mental age is eleven. Nothing can be far fror.. 
truth. It is more difficult to write a good radio-pjay than a five-act 
play for the theatre. In the theatre there is always the audience 
reaction, The moment the curtain, goes up, the audience,,cease seme 
to be individualistic. The emotions of separate individuals fuse into 
collective emotion which exists in and out of the theatre as giving 
presence. On the other hand an individual listens to thé radio-play, 
sitting in his arm-chair and challenging the play-wright to entertain 
or enlighten him. In his case the stimulus of a colleetiygesmetion—m 
is absent. It is harder to please the individua n 8 crowd, and 
those whoeentertain low opinion of such a judge, are boflnd tc” fail, 
The golden rule is to imagine that your listener is an honest, 
intelligent person like you or your wife and to write to please him, 
Hach individual is indeed a fulcrum of a world in the making or 
moving. Dr. J. Brownwski remarks that he lives by the skill of 
the ‘bus drive, the sewer man, the chemist, the stenographer, the 
butcher and the mill hand; over all these, he says, be lives by the 
lively minds of his readers. Perhaps he “should have added his 
listeners to his readers. ‘Ted Willis, whose television play, Woman 
in a Dressing Gown, was considered a masterpiece and was filmed. 
later, tells us that he often visualises his own wife as the audience.» 
Since she never knows what her husband is writing about or seldom 
reads his plays, she is an outspoken critic of the play when it is 
eread out to her in the final form. The only golden rule between 
them seems to be this: that she withholds all hostile criticism till 
the day following the play-reading as the play-wright is better able 
to take it after a good night’s rest. The point here is that one’s play 
delights an ordinary intelligent person, it is bound to make a mark. 

There are two kinds of radio plays—the mundane and the 
‘atmospheric’. Occasionally we might find the two themes combined 
in a single play. This play keeps touch with the ordinary, but 
somehow lifts itself imto a philosophical level. Dr. Bronowski’s 
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radio-play, The Face of Violence,which won the Italian award in 1951, 
~is such a play. Written in free rhythmic verse, it is essentially a 
work of analysis in personality dynamjcs end the roots of human 
conduct. But the: philosophy is no mere gloss over the play; it is 
its essence. Yet it is dolid drama, denling with fictitious ex-service- 
man; Mark who is unable to forget the crime and violence that he 
saw as a prisoner-of-war. He leaves home and searches for Crump, 
a symbolic figure of evil, who, when found, turns out to be “an 
ordinary man” for “violence has a human face.” An example of 
weenie atmospheric or sentimental play is Val Gielgud’s Music at Dusk. 
There are only two characters in this play—a strange lady, and an 
inn-keeper who is alsg the narrator. “Vol Cielgud heard A. J. Alan 
NAITA his cekebrated stories pver the air. Alan’s stories which 
exuded the human ‘warmth of personal experience caught the 
imagiyation of Val Gielgud. The result is the radio-play which is a 
study in sehtimental atmosphere. The strange lady was created 
with an accomplished actress-pianist in view. The clay begins with 
EEE or the narrator’s lonely life in a small cottage in 
Surrey and the uty of the surrounding zountryside dotted with 
gorse *heath®r and silver birch. Then he hears snatches ofe Chopin’s 
Ballade in G minor. He goes in and a lush and romantic’ dialogue 
ensues, intercepted now and then with bars of Chopin’s Ballads. 
It is an impossible love after all between the inn-keeping and the 
strange lady who leaves him a sadder, but not a wiser man. The 
narrative technique of this play is capable of a gfeat variety of 
adaptation. One such adaptation was the serial broadcast of The 
Man of Property with Young Jolyon as the narrator. Another is the 
play, Under Milk Wood. Here the blind men, Captain Cat and the 
two anonymous narrators form the bridge between the eye and the 
ear of the listener. 

The mundane or realistic play has always 2 great appeal to the 
listener, although this is best done on the television. There is no 
hard and fast rule about the length of a radio play; but experience °- 
has shown that the successful plays have playad between forty to fifty 
minutes. In this brief period, it is impossible to study a group. 
It is imperative to focus attention on a single person. There might 
be three or four subsidiary characters who also might be affected by 
the course of events. But the dramatist should not concern much 
with them. If he does so, he digresses from the main character, 
thereby weakening dramatic tension. Yet the supporting characters 
should not be ventriloquist’s dummies. They must have life of their 
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own. With them, the play shoulde get along, work io to a climax, 
_ and if the resolution of the crisis has a surprising twist before theese- 
final curtain, the play ought toœbẹọ good. 

The medium of the radio theatre is the*living word. Words, 
words, words: It is through them that the “characters should | leap 
miraculously to life. A radio play demands intense concentration 
and economy of expression. There is absolutely n# room for leisurely 
introductions and unfoldings. Hach word ip a dialogue must 
illuminate character or advance action. It should have the ring of 
ordinary speech; yet somehow it should be more taut and Moroes 
expressive than ordinary conversation. The pjay-wright should 
never play the polite hostess to the audience and, keep going a sort 
of woolly, bumbling dinner party dribble. It is s&fe to mjnimise ome 
words where feeling is lacking. A character can be even allowed to 
be laconic, “provided he is up to something”; but when he is seally 
swept away by emotion, he can be made eloquent. The golden rule 
however is to erase all words that emerge, not from the heart or the 
brain, but from mere social conscientiousness. e gana 
lectures delivered at the Old Vic. J. B. Priestley s us how he 
managed sealistic dialogue in his plays. His play, The Pinder? Tree 
was a play about a middle-class English family. Tt was beyond his’ 
contrivance to create a family of highly articulate and impassioned 
cranks. They may be good drama, but will not be typically middle- 
class family-situation. So after much thinking, he hit upon old 
Linden, a professor under the threat of compulsory retirement. So 
he expresses himself with warmth and vigour. Mrs. Linden is at 
the end of her tether and so is combustible material. The play 
begins with the return of the Linden children from three entirely 
different styles of life and thus we have intimate and passionate 
scenes where the Lindens let themselves freely go. The peculiarity 
about this play is its dialogue. From the absolutely realistic, taste- 
less dialogue which the audience knows too well, it moves away until 
m the last half-hour the characters use a far richer idiom, often 
making speeches that would be impossible in real life. The technique 
of sliding dialogue is of great importance to the radio-play. 

The use of ‘the magnified phrase’ is also a great help. et us 
take, by way of an illustration, the bedrcom scene in the third Act 
of Ted Willis’ Woman in a Dressing Gown. Jim has decided to 
leave his wife, Amy, to go away with his young typist. In real life 
the scene might last for half-an-hour; in the theatre its emotions 
must be played out in ten minutes. Ina radio-play, no more than 
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two minutes are allowed for the scene. The characters in the scene 

are surcharged with emotion and each of then will take consider- 
able time to express himseif if allowed to do do. But for want of 
time, the dialogue is ctt to the bone and is made direct and taut. 
As he closes his bag, Jim. says with regret : 

“You can’t throw aw ay twenty years of your life into a bag and 
walk out with it. 9 

No one | will speak those words in real life; but these magnified 
phrases carry a freight of poetic truth whieh sums up the play’s 

meant tieme, sharpening its focus with the force of sudden close-up. The 
proper use of music is of inestimable velue in a radio-play. Its 
right use indicates the change of scene or sequence and intensifies 

=t mosphere. We know how Walton, the musical conductor, used 
the music to “Facade” to heighten the assonance and to bind the 
scattered images of Edith Sitwell’s poetry. A reciter, we are told, 
declaimed poems of Edith Sitwell through a megaphone which was 
placed in the mouth of a huge head painted on a curtain. Simul- 

mee $A 160 Walton arranged two suites for orchestra from some 
scat a aie ahs and played them reinforcing poetry with 
musié to grêat effect. . 

, Writing for the microphone may not be highly remunerative and 
may be difficult; but there are no roses without thorns. No book 
comes alive asa play does when it is on the air, and to show people 
as they really are and to givé the depth, force and reality of life to 
a play in forty minutes is an achievement of which one might be 
justly proud. 


- PSYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS OF 


TAGORE’S GITANJALI |” 


Cl 


Dr. DEBENDRA CHANDRA Dasaurra,-M.A. (Cauir.), ED.D (CALtr.) 


In this short article amattempt is made to analyse some of, the 
hymns of poet Tagore’s Gitatijali and express the instincts and their 
concomitant emotions through the angaharas, specially comp sed 
with the karanas of Bharata Muni in strict conformity with the inter- 
pretations made by me in my ‘“‘Psycho-analysis of Dancing Based . 
Upon Bharata’s Natyasaistram’’, publishéd in the ,Gauhati University 

Journal, 1957-59. 


Hymn No. 1 e 


‘Tn this hymn the votary pays his homage to God with a mind | 
free from pride and eyes full of tears jndicating dev for Him. 
Under the imfluences of pride a person attempts to eulogizedhimsalf at 
the expense of others which ultimately brings disgrace upon him. Here | 
God is solicited to favour His votary who desires tò sink his pride in tears. 
Here appeal is made to God with tearful eyes to help His worshipper 
to inhibit his pride which is an obstacle to his spiritual salvation 
Here the instincts*of religiosity, self-assertion, and appeal ; and their 
concurrent emotions of love for God, pride, and grief are implied. 
Next the instincts of self-assertion and acquisiti®o and their concomi- 
tant emotions of pride and joy for mundane objects are to be inhibited 
by rousing the instincts of repulsion and its emotion of disgust in the 
votary for them. Love for God is to be roused in a worshipper by 
inhibiting the aforesaid undesirable instincts and emotions in him. 
These instincts and their concurrent emotions are very strong which 
can be inhibited only through the grace of God. Hence, He is to be 
impldred with tearful eyes while bowing down at His feet for the 
sublimation of these in a devotee. 


Next the subordinate personality of the votary is stressed. We 
are not the agent 0" our action and we are warned against our claim 
to be the agent of our own deeds. We are in reality the agent of 
God and His will is to be realised in our action. Here we get 
evidence of the conception of the Bhagavad Giti where Srikrsna 


tells Arjuna repeatedly that he is not the agent of his action The 
§—2016P—VIIT-IX 
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latter is simply a tool in thg hands of the former. Here in the third 
section of hymn No, 1 is stressed the subordinate personality of the: 
devotee. Here repulsion and disgust, for the claiming of owner: hip. 
of actiow are evidené. Next are implied the instinct of religiosity and 
Jove for God. ez . ° 


~ In the fourth and last section of this hymn the votary solicits 

supreme bliss #nd the effulgence of ths beauty of God in his heart. 

He prays to God tabe present in.the petals pf the lotus in his heari 

and “again implores Him to sink his pride in the tears of his eyes. 

wee. Here the instincts of religiosity, self-assertion, and appeal ; and their 
concomitant emptions of love for Gog, price, and grief are evident. 


Analysis of the four sections of hymn No. 1 reveals the following 
— instiacts and their emotions : réligiosity, self-assertion, appeal, repulsion, 
acquisition, self-assertion, appeal, repulsion, and religiosity ; and love 

for God, pride, grief, disgust, love for mundane objects, pride, grief, 
disgust, and love for God. These instincts and their concomitant 
emotions can be expressed through the lina angahara composed of -the 

— -followmg Raranas: Jina, ardha nikutta, nupurapada, aksipta, kuficita, 
ardha-nikutta, nMpurapada, aksipta, and lina. 

>” | 


Hymn No. 2 


In hymn No. 2 is discussed the means of spiritual salvation. 
Desires for mundane pleasures are the very sources of bondage and 
are Obstacles in the path of salvation. The votary here acknowledges 
his gratitude to God for inhibiting in him his desires which are upper- 
most in his mind. Tiss grace of God is undoubtedly acquired as 
a result of severe penance all through Lis life. Here it is evident 
that attachment for mundane desires is very active which constantly 
torments human mind. The desires can be inhibited only through 
severe penance practised all through our life and the success of the 
inhibition of moha or attachment depends upon the grace of God.. 
The kindness of God is further stressed : the almighty God has created! 
man and his environment. We owe Him our body, mind, and “life. 
Nay, even the universe, ether, luminaries or Lhe stars, the sun, the 
moon, and other necessary requisities of our existence are created by 
God of His own accord without our asking for them. Here identical 
thought is expressed in the Upanisads and the Bhagavad 
Gita. The kind God is preparing the votary to: be fit for His kind- 
ness by rescuing him from the peril of ardent desires. Moha or 
attachment for mundane desires is really a great peril which stands 


4 
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in the path of spiritual salvation. God alone can save His votary from 
this peril through His grace. 

While traversing in the path of virtue leading to spiritua] salva- 
tion a worshipper sometimes forgets the right pgth, when he goes 
astray, and sometimes he traverses again in tHe wight path leading to 
the presence of God. This path of virtue is full of obstacles and itis 
extremely difficult to overcome them without the mercy of God. 
Hence God is charged with cruelty for not helping the votar} in his 
progress in the path of vir tue. At the next thought ‘wrong iffipression 
about God is corrected by acknowledging His kindness: it is really 
out of pity to the worshipper that the kind God dissuades him. The 
real motive is to make him fit in his life*here and now before accepting 
him into His grace. A votary, desiring union with’ Him, must have 
thorough control over his mind by inhibiting iœ him his mundane 
desires. Here the worshipper realises full well that God cannot be 
realised unless he is fit for union with Him in the abovee manner. 
Hence he realises the real motive of God for being away from him. 


The real purpose is to release his wavering mind by making him fit 


for an audience having rescued him from, the peril of half-hearted 


desires. Toe see God, a worshipper seeking salvation, must have 


thorough control over his mind having released it froin the influence 
of taundane desires, and undesirable instincts” and emotions which 
constantly disturb it. It requires a lifelong practice for the obser- 
vances of religious rites to inhibit them thoroughly by rousing religious 
instincts and love for God. Mind must not be wavering: it must 
be firm and be set upon God invoking His grace. 


Analysis of hymn No. 2 reveals the following instincts and emo- 
tions which constantly oscillate the mind of the votary: religiosity, 
repulsion, religiosity, appeal, self-assertion, and religiosity ; and love 
for God, disgust for mundane desires, love for God, grief for going 
astray, anger for God’s remaining far away from the worshipper, and 
love for God. These instincts and emotions are expressed through 
tHe samanakha angahara composed of the following karanas: samana- 
kha, vivrtta, lina, sūci, ardhanikutta, and svastikarecita. 


Hymy No. 3 


In this hymn is described the utility of knowledge of self and 
“the supreme soul. This knowledge dispels from our mind our narrow 
outlook of our relationship with others. Asa result. of our transcen- 
dental knowledge we know the mysteries of life and death, know the 
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strangers ùnd the cycles oi, our births and deaths. We know the 
strangers to be our near friends and broikers. All human beings are, 
the children of God and as such are our brothers. 


“ Befoye the achievement of “transcendental knowledge we are 
worried as to what would happen” to us when we give up our old 
habitat, thet is, the old mortal coil. We forget through our ignorance 
that our soul essumes a new body after our re-birth. Here it is 
implied that our soul is emanated from the creator and in our re-birth. 
wheh We Aseume a new body, our soul is the same which emanated 
from the eternal supreme being in our previous birth. Hence the 
soul is old in the new organism. Knowledge of self and God removes 
the apparent barrier when it is*realised that all individual souls are 
emanated fuom the supreme soul. It is in this sense is used how God 
removes the differentes from amongst the human beings and makes 
the strangers friends and brothers. To repeat again, in the first 
section of this hymn is expressed the immortality of the soul, its 
transmigration, and its emanation from the supreme soul. 


in the third section of the hymn is claimed that God is known 
to us all throdtethe cycles of our births and deaths and He will 
-intfoduce’ us to otbers in our life here and now in this*universe and 
hereafter when we dis. The real significance hereis that our know- 
ledge of God through transcendental knowledge gives us a correct notion 
of our life here and now and hereafter. We realise, then, that our 
life emanates from God and as such He knows us all through the 
cycles of our births and deaths. Knowledge of self and God removes 
from our mind ignorance and gives us the correct knowledge, that all 
living beings are the offsprings of the creator and they know their 
mutual relationships with the help of transcendental knowledge. 


In the last and fourth section of the present hymn it is clearly 
stated how knowledge of God, who is awake, removes from our mind 
barriers and fear having united together a] living beings. That is, the 
almighty God is constantly awake and sees all that happens in the 
universe. Realisation of such a creator halps mortal beings to, know 
{heir real relationship with each other. The supreme aim of life is 
the constant communion with God who makes a stranger a near friend 
and brother. Here is acclaimed repeatedly that God, the creator of 
all living beings, is the supreme object of worship whose realisation 
gives us a correct knowledge of life here and now and hereafter and 
removes all barriers from amongst mankind. Here is evident of ihe ` 
conception of the fatherhood of Ged and the brotherhood of man. 


a 
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Here is evident of the influence of the’ Upanfsads and the 
Brahma-sttras. 


Peel 


Analysis of the present hymn with its four sub-divisions reveals 
the following instincts and emotions that are constantly, sinfluencing 
the mind of a worshipper at sirregular intervals: social instinct, 
religiosity, self-abasement, repulsion, religiosity, social instinet, and 
religiosity; and love for fellow beings, love for God, fear from death 
and ignorance of what would happen to a person after,déath, disgust 
for the forgetfulness of the presence of God after re-bifth, Tove for 
Him for inhibiting in us our narrow outlook in life, love for fellow. 
beings, and love for God. These instincts and emotions are expressed 
through the valitoru angahara composed of the. following karanas : 


valitoru, lina, dandakarecita, vivrtta, ina, valitoru, ane samanalha. 
e 


Hymn No. 4 


In this hymn is stressed self-help in inhibiting fear, sorrow, 
and in preserving strength—physical and mental. We are not to 
solicit the protection of God against danger. We are®also riot to be 
overpowered with terror in times of danger. WÉ are to overcome 
our sorrgws even though we do not receive consolation from God 
when our mind is afflicted with grief. We are not to give up. our 
strength even though unaided. Let not our mind be depressed even 
if we sustain loss in this world and be cheated. An ideal worshipper 
is not to solicit the favour of God to come to his rescue. He desires 
fo possess strength to overcome the peril, to bear the burden of 
sorrows even though he is not relieved qf his burden and is not 
consoled. He desives to recognise the face of God with a bended 
head in the days of his happiness. Further, he desires not to doubt 
the existence of God even in the midst of sorrows when the whole 
world cheated him. 


The significant idea underlying the two sections of hymn No. 4 


is that a typical worshipper of God is not to be moved by fear, 


sorrows, or afflictions but he is to inhibit them in him with fortitude 
and courage and to release his mind from their influences. Moreover, 
he does not seek the help of God in his peril and he does not desire 
Him to share his burden of sorrows by way of giving bim consola- 
tion. He simply desires strength to overcome these difficulties. The 
votary desires to see God in the days of happiness with bended head, 

and he does not desire to biame Him for his sufferings in this world. 

In brief, an ideal worshipper is to court his sorrows and miseries 
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in this world ‘ith fortitude and neither to seek the protection of God “ 
nor to blame Him for all these difficulties. These difficulties are the 
trials as it were to make the votary fit to achisve his spiritual salva- 
tion whenghe meets, the Lord with*his bended head. It is evident 
here that for our sufferimgs in this earth “we are responsible and we 
are Wa reap the fruits of our actions with fortitude and courage when 
our mind will be purified as a step to achieve our spiritual salvation. 


An anétygis of this hymn indicates the following instincts and 
emotions “OT: devout votary : repulsion, self-abasement or escape, 
appeal, self-assertion, repulsion, self-assertion, religiosity, and 
repulsion; and disgust, fear, grief, pride, disgust, love for God, 
and disgust. These instincts afd emotions are to be expressed 
_ through the akgipta angahara gomposed of the following karanas: 
aksipta, dandakarecita? nupurapada, ardhanikutta, aksipta, ardhani- 
kulla, Jina, and vivrtta. 


Hymn No. 5 


Having @sserted himself in the foregoing hymn, the votary in 
the present hymn Wlicits thé favour of God to blossom forth his mind, 
to' purify, kindle, beautify, to rouse, make ready, and to “release it 
from fear, to bless, make it energetic, and to free it from doubt. 
Again he golicits the dear God to blossom forsh his mind. Here the 
mind can be freed from the undesirable instincts and emotions only by 
the kindness of dear God. These instincts and emotions constantly 
torment the mind and it is extremely difficult to inhibit them without 
the grace of God. g 

In the third section of the hymn is solicited the favour of God 
to help the devotee’s unity with his fellow beings and to release 
the mind from bondage. In this world an ideal votary is to maintain 
a healthy relationship with the fellow citizens with a mind free from 
attachment for them as well as for mundane pleasures. He is to 
regard all to be the children of God and his dealings with them are 
to be cordial and free from attachment. In all his works he implores | 
God to permeate them with His rhythmic grace. Here is ascribed to 
God the authorship of all human works. Identical idea is advocated 
in the Bhagavad Gita where Srikrsna the creator tells Arjuna to 
fight against the enemies as His agent and to surrender his personality 
to Him. In the last and fourth section of the hymn is expressed 
the idea of setting the unwavering heart of ike votary on the lotus- 
like feet of God. Here is implored the blessings of God to bend 
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down the mind of the votary at His feet and to unfold it. Here is 
expressed the idea of complete surrénder to God for His mercy. 
Here is evident of the conceptich of the subordinate personajity of 
the votary to God which is repeatedly stressed ia the Bhagavad Gita. 


| Analysis of the four sub-sections of this hymn expresses the 
following instincts and emotions: religiosity, escape, religiosity, 
Social instinct, repulsion, and religiosity; and love, Mr God for 
invoking His favour, feat, love for God, love for fellow bea disguat 
for attachment, and love for God. These instincts and emotions are 
to be expressed through the ardha-svastika angahara composed of 
the following karanas: ardhasVastika, dandakarecita, lina, valitoru, 
and nikutta, and aksiptarecita. N ° l 


Hymn Nos. 6-7 


In hymn No. 6 is sung the song of love for God. Here is sung 4 
song in praise of God to indicate how His pure and nectar-like love 
having flooded the entire heaven and earth, is dripping’ as it were 
in love, life, song, fragrance, light, and joy. THE is, God responds 
to the purè love of His votary expressed in the divine song which 
sends forth love and joy in life, emits fragrancé, and kindles "light. 
Real light of learning is achieved through love for God which unlooses 
the bondage in all directions and assuming form awakes with joy when 
the votary’s life becomes full of deep nectar. The devotee’s life 
is filled with the ecstasy of joy having realised God in him. Love 
for God leads us to spiritual salvation haying dispelled our attach- 
ment for mundane pleasures. Here the instincts of repulsion and 
religiosity and the emotions of disgust for mundane pleasures and 
love for God are implied. 


In the last section of the present hymn is described how cons- 

clousness is blossomed forth with intense delight like the lotuses in 
the Jake of love and bliss. AJI their honey is offered at the feet of 
(God. Consciousness is roused in the corner of the heart where the 
light is shining silently like the brilliance of the rising sun at the 
transparent dawn when the lids of the idle eyes are removed. Love 
for God rouses not only immense bliss but also it rouses conscious- 
ness in the mind of a devout votary which is compared to tbe lotuses 
full of honey. Consciousness like lotuses is blossomed forth in the lake 
of love in the heart of an ardent worshipper with his mind set at the 
feet of God. As a result of consciousness, roused in the mind of 
the devotee by divine love, real light of learning is dawned in the 
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mind like the brilliance of the. rising sun dispelling the lethargy of 
the eyes when an enlightened votary sées things in. their reality. 
Lethargy ef the eyes is caused by moha or attachment for mundane 
pleasvres when common people devoideof transcendental knowledge 
are e@eeply absorbed in worldly objects. With the realization of 


transcendental knowledge a votary is awake to consciousness and’ 


sets his nind upon God with renewed vigour when “his eyes of 
knowledgesave awake to the realities of life. Here the instincts of 
. repulsion and disgust for mundane pleasures, and religiosity and love 
for God are stressed. Here the blossoming of consciousness like 
Jotuses in the lake’of joy, full of béiss and the pouring of their honey 


at the feet of God, should be expressed with the help of mukula - 
- . 


pose. . 


in hymn No. 7 God is accorded a bearty welcome by the votary 
to appear n his soul in a new form. He is greeted to come to the 
mind with all His fragrance, colours, and muses. He is to make 
the body fall of thrill by His touch and to rouse the ecstasy of joy in 
the mind. He is.golicited to come in a new form to the soul of the 


votary when his eyes are closed in the ecstasy of joy. . 


. So this hymn God is worshipped by the worshipper to “grace his 
soul by His appearance in a new form. Here God is worshipped not 
in one particular form. The poet here must have in his mind the 
idea of the three principal Hindu gods: Brahma, Visnu, and 
Mahesvara as well as other minor deities. The three gods have 
different colours. Hence new forms are mentioned here. Here the 
conception of the individual soul to have emanated from the supreme 
soul of Brahma is implied. Hence is the prayer before God to come 
to tha soul of the votary. The presence of God rouses thrill in the 
mind of the devotee and his body. The body is stirred into activity 
by its sensory organs—senses of sight, smell, taste, touch, and sound. 


They convey the idea of the presence of God to the votary by stimu- - 


lating the desirable instincts and emotions which in turn rouse the 
mind from its slumber resulting in the ecstasy of joy. Hence the 
-body and the mind are affected by self-realisation. Here the 
instincts of religiosity and acquisition; and love for God and joy in 
the realisation of Him are evident. 


” 


In the second and last section of hymn No.7 God's beauty is ' 


described and He is accorded a hearty welcome to appear in the 
soul of the votary in new faces under all circumstances in life here 
and now and hereafter. In the former case the presence of God is 
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. 
solicited by the votary in his mind when,*he is plunged into sorrows 
‘or joys, or engaged in daily works or when all works cease after 
‘death or even in our life-time when we renounce the world and 
and realise God after severe penayce. Here is evident of the influence 
of the Bhagavad Gita where Arjuna is taight by Sri Krsna_to 
maintain mental equilibrium by leaving the fruit of his actions to 
Him and to work as his agent and to work out his salvation here and 
now and hereafter by seld-surrender to Him. Insthis sufi. section is 
expressed love for God and His presence in times of joys and 
SOrrows. 


An analysis of hymn nos six amd seven expresses‘ the following 
instincts and emotions of the votary : repulsion, religiosity, repulsion, 
religiosity, acquisition, religiosity, appeal, facquisitien, and religiosity; 
and disgust for mundane pleasures, love for God, disgust for 
mundane pleasures, love for God, joy inthe realisation of God, love 
for God, grief, joy, and love for God. These instincts and emotions 
are to be expressed through the nikutta aigahara composed of the 
following karanas: nikutta, lina, aksipta, lina, kuficita, lina, sūci, 
kuficita, and svastikarecita. = 5 a 


e 
Hymn No. 8 a 2 4 


In hymn No. 8 is narrated the influence of environment upon 
the living beings. The floating clouds in the blue sky cast shades 
there and it seems As though the sun and the clouds are playing 
hide and seek over the paddy fields. Under the influences of such 
sports of nature even the bees forget to drink honey from flower to 
flower when they fly about being intoxicated’ with the sun’s rays. 
The birds also are assembled on the bank of the river. Here nature 
is personified: she is playing hide and seek and bees and birds are 
all intoxicated with love for her. Here these playful activities of 
nature and their influence upon bees and birds are to be interpreted 
to mean the deportment of nature under the influence of intoxicated 
love. . 

In the second section of the hymn is narrated the influence of 
“such a beautiful nature upon human beings. Thus, it is exclaimed 
that under the influence of such a beautiful atmosphere they will 
not return to ther homes and that they will loot the clouds by 
breaking open the sky as it were. Upon the currents of the flood- 
tide the smiling foams are being carried away by the gentle breeze. 
In the midst of such a natural beauty in the sky and upon the 
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surface of the earth lovers of keauty refuse to work when they desire 
to spend the whole day in playing upon the flute. 


Analysis of hymn No. 8 reveals the following instincts Jida 
emotions: social instiget, repulsion, gcquisition, self-assertion, acqui- 
sition, repulsion, and acquisition; and intoxicated love for sports, 
disgust for the idea of returning home, Jove for the clouds, pride and 
fury, love for “the floating foams, disgust for works, and love for 
merry-malng by playing upon the flute. These instincts and their 
concomitant emotions are expressed through the madaskhalita 
angahara composed of the following karagas: madaskhalita, aksipta, 
kuficita, udghattita, kuficita, aksiptg, and madaskhalita. 


+ 


JANE AUSTEN AS NOVELIST: 
THREE STAGES .. 2 4 


S. M. CHANDA - 


Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur e 


Jane Austen, to my mind, was intellectualiy stitl growing when 
she set to work on her last book—Persuasion—about a year before 
her death. She was still keeping a good look-out and learning to 
make better use of her medium. eStuglied chronologically, the novels 
from Northanger Abbey to Persuasion, a literary #ctivity extending 
over twenty years, show Jane Austen infproving ig craftsmanshipsand 
at the same time changing in her general outlook on life. The 
second aspect of the growth, a change in spirit, mainly because 
mellowed by years, was reflected in Mansfield Park and Persuasion, 
unmistakably so in the latter. This accounts for the last group of 
novels being a great deal apart in character from her oth@r works. 
When Jane Austen was making her first literary efforts in her early 
twenties, waiting letters and scribbling stories for her own entertain- ' 
ment, she found burlesque in vogue in certagn circles. ‘‘A mind 
lively and at ease’’, to quote her words, she read with interest the 
burlesque pieces then in fashion books which made fun of the world 
of illusion created, by the naturalistic fiction of that time. Burlesque 
was then very much in the air. In the years between the completion 
of Northanger Abbey and its publication, as her letters show, Jane 
Austen read quite a few bocks produced in that vein: Charlotte 
Tiennox’s Female Quixote (which, written in 1752, aimed at the 
fading romances), Maria Edgeworth’s Angelina (1801) Eaton Stannard 
Barrett’s The Heroine (1813), Sarah Green’s Romance Readers and 
Romance Writers, (1810). Living in that literary atmosphere, Jane 
Austen, the daughter of a clergyman, with her movements limited to 
a small world because of rough roads, absence of telegraphs or 
uniformed postmen, naturally chose to write burlesque in keeping 
with the prevailing tradition. It was for her the spirit of the age. 
I am laying stress on the conditions then prevailing conducive to 
burlesque only to make it clear that in taking to burlesque in her 
early years Jane Austen was only going along the beaten track. 
' But she deserved praise, for the burlesque element in her novels 
received handling with much greater dexterity. 


yA 
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The burlesqhes of her time, of the most direct and obvious kind, 
followed by and large a set pattern, showing the contrast between 
the actual world and the world of illusion, mainly through the 
experiences of the heroine as her expectations, received from fiction, 
clashed With reality. . They were invariably tales of people who, 
after being steeped in novels for months on and became soft headed, 
making queer conjectures about the real persons amidst whom they 
lived and naturally got inio scrapes. Jane Austen went beyond 
mockery fMrough fmitation; she gave variety to the burlesque element 
and made it an integral part of her, narrative. One is struck by the 
slyness of Jane Austen’s method in her Northanger Abbey. Catherine 
Morland, of Northanger Abbey, ês not held up to ridicule but shown 
as a heroine falimg short of the Radcliffe tradition. She “never 
coulé learn or undergtand any\hing before she was taught; and some- 
times not even then, for she was often inattentive, and occasionally 
stupid.””, The hero dwells on the disparity between a girl’s progress 
as demanded by fiction and her actual development. When she drops 
her friend Isabella, he holds a cross examination: “You feel, I 
suppose, That, in losing Isabella, you lose half yourself: you feel a 
void in your hðrt which nothing else can occupy. Society is be- 
“coming irksome; and as for the amusements im which you were 
wort to share at Bath the very idea of them without her is abhorrent. 
You would not, for instance, now go to a ball for the world. You 
feel that you have no longer any friend to whom you can speak with 
unreserve; on whose regard you can place depandence; or whose 
counsel, in any difficulty, you could rely or. You feel all this? “NO,” 
said Catherine, after, a few moments’ reflection, “I do not— 
ought I7” ? 


Catherine, even shen indulging in wild fancies, does not take 
leave of her senses altogether. She watches General Tilney with 
suspicion, but is not thoroughly lost to the world of illusion. One 
finds her making a correct estimate of people who have integrity 
and honesty of purpose. ° 


Northanger Abbey marks the first stage of her literary career, 
Sense and Sensibility, with its burlesque element, belongs to this 
phase. Pride and Prejudice, Mansfield Park and Emma, bearing 
testimony to Jane Austen’s craft as a mature comedian, represent 
her second stage. The transition from the first to the second stage 


1 Northanger Abbey, Chap. i. 
4 Northanger Abbey, Ch. xxv. 
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is one from the burlesgue to the dramatic novels. "At the second 
stage her chief aim, the burlesque element having gone to the wall, 
is to narrate, with a blending of humour and gentle irony, simple 
stories turning on personal relftionships, what David Cecil „prefers 
to describe as “themes with ,eatirical relftionships’’. She is now 
concerned with the tiny incidents of everyday life—picnics, winner 
parties, dances, walks in the countryside, short journeys, budding 
romance and jilted love, which though not spiritually of seonsequence 
reveal a great deal of* human nature. It is hot a wertemweither of 
adventures nor of mysteries, with nothing remarkable about it. 
Jane Austen’s comedy is now largely an affair of style, resting in 
the manner in which the stories*are¢old, she has how mastered her 
craft. Her dialogue, polished—as her letters show—with meticulous 
careé,—is now more realistic, exprdssive noe only of speech idio- 
syncracies of different characters but of diverse moods. “My dearest 
sister’’, Jane begs, whea Hlizabeth confesses her engagement, ‘‘now 
be be serious...... Will you tell me how long you bave loved him? 


“It has been coming on so gradually that I hardly know when 
it began. But I believe I must date if from wy first seeing his 
beautiful grounds at Pemberley.” ‘Another intreaty thet shem would 
be seriou$, however, produced the desired effect; and she soon satisfied 
Jane by her solemn assurances of attachnfent.’* Dialogue is June 
Austen’s chief artistic weapon at her second stage. It is the typical 
talk atadance party or conversation between girls at dinner that 
holds the reader absorbed in the plot. In its psychological effect on 
the reader, it resembles dramatic action, keeping him on tenter-hooks. 
Here isa typical passage taken frow Prid? and Prejudice: ‘Come, 
Darcy, said he, “I must have you dance. I-hate to see you standing 
about by yourself in this stupid manner. You had much better 
dance.” ‘I cerfainly shall not. You know how I detest it, unless 
Lam particularly acquainted with my partner. At such an assembly 
as this, it would be insupportable. Your sisters are engaged, and 
there is not another woman in the room, whom it would not be a 
punishment to me to stand up with’. 

‘IT would not be so fastidious as you are’, cried Bingley, ‘for a 
kingdom! Upon my honour, J never met with so many pleasant 
girls in my life, as I have this evening ; and there are several of them 
you see uncommonly pretty.’ 


3 Pride and Prejudice, Ch. lix. 
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“You are” dancing with the only handsome girl in the room, said 
Mr. Darcy, looking at the eldest Miss Bennet. ‘Oh! she is the most 
beautiful creature I ever beheld! But there is one of her sisters 
sitting edowg just behind you, who “is very pretty, and I dare say, 
very agreeable. Do lem ask my parter tc introduce you.’ ‘Which 
do yom mean ? and turning round, he looked for a moment at 
Elizabeth, till catchjng her eye, he withdrew his own and coldly said, 
“she is tolerable ; but not handsome enough to tempt me ; and I 
am in nemeur at present to give consequence to young ladies who 
are slighted by other men. You had better return to your partner 
and enjoy her smiles, for you are wasting your time with me’.* 

The reader is left with the imprédssion that the scene is only part 
of a developmeng, that it will lead to some situation and so, naturally, 
he Is all curiosity. . 

Jane Austen employs dialogue skilfully to summarise characters. 
Here is a goad example: “Mrs. Hurst thought the same and added, 
“She has nothing, in short, to recommend her, but being an excellent 
walker, I shall never forget her appearance this morning. She 
really looked almost wild. ,“She did indeed, Louis. I could hardly 
keep my courtenance. Very nonsensical to come at all! Why must 
she be scampering about the country, because her sister bad a cold? 
Her hair so untidy, so Wlowsy!’ ‘Yes, and her petticoat ; I hope 
you saw her petticoat, six inches deep in mud, I am absolutely 
certain ; and the gown which had been let down to hide it, not doing 
its office’. ° 

‘Your picture may be very exact, Louisa, said Bingley ; but 
this was all lost upon me.® I thought Miss Elizabeth Bennet looked 
remarkably well, when she came into the room this morning. Her 
dirty petticoat quite escaped my notice'.” Satire, which was very 
much lashing in her earlier writings, appearing chiefly in the form of 
mimicry of novelists’ peculiar phraseology, finds now a sly expression 
in patches of dialogue, implicit in the turn of wit and phrasing. I 
quote two passages from Pride and Prejudice : 

Next to being married, Mr. Bennet tells Elizabeth, when he 
hears of Jane’s cross for tunes, ‘‘a girl likes to be crossed in love a 
little now and then. It is something to think of, and gives her a 
sort of distinction among her companions. When is your turn to 
come? You will hardly bear to be long outdone by Jane. Now is 
your time. Here are officers enough at Meryton to disappoint all 


4 Pride and Prejudice, Ch. IIT. 
§ Pride and Prejudice, Ch, VIII. 
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the young ladies in the country. Jet Wickham be yur man. He 
is a pleasant fellow and would jilt yot creditably’. ‘Thank you, Sir, 
but a less agreeable man would satisfy me. We must not all expect 
Jane's good fortune’.® ° eo s e 

Mr. Bennet’s wit is unmistakable in—“Wickham's a fool, if he 
takes her with a farthing less than ten thousand pounds. I<”should 
be sorry to think so ill of him, in the very beginging of our relation- 
ship''.” Jane Austen gave a good bit of her time at the tcond stage 
to her style, making her characters talk with real conversatfOhal ease, 
combining various kinds of expression—pungent and reflective, formal 
and colloquial, general and particular. 

So much about the second Stage. When Jane Austen starts 
work on Persuasion, the artist in her is very muche changed. She 
is still a comedian laughing at the houiies ane foibles of the people of 
her time, her theme still everyday reality. But, from the angle of 
technique, dialogue is no longer the staple of her story, descriptive 
passages having taken its place here and there. There is now more 
of narration than dialogue. Much of the story's initig] situation in 
Persuasion comes as an account straight from the novelist. 

“Tt was so with Elizabeth—still the same handsome Mise Elliot 
that she‘had begun to be thirteen years ago ; and Sir Walter might 
be excused, therefore, in forgetting her aĝe, or, at least, be desmed 
only half a fool, for thinking himself and Elizabeth as blooming as 
ever, amidst the wreck of the good looks of everybody else ; for he 
could plainly see how old all the rest of his family and acquaintance 
were growing. Anne haggard, Mary coarse, every face in the 
neighbourhood worsting ; and the rapid incfease of the crow’s foot 
about Lady Russell’s temples had long been a distress to him’’.® 
Such descriptive words as ‘haggard’, ‘coarse’, ‘crow’s foot about Lady 
Russell's temples, “blooming amidst...’ are a pleasant surprise for the 
reader of Jane Austen. 

It is a striking change, forin the earlier works, excepting 
Northanger Abbey, where scenic description was needed by the 
burlesque element, there was hardly any elaborate scenery. Now she 
takes pains to present detailed scenery. A fairly long passage is there 
on the Great House at Uppercross—*‘Uppercross was a moderate-sized 
village, which a few years back had been completely in the old 
English style ; containing only two houses superior in appearance 
to those of the yeomen and labourers,—the mansion of the squire, 


6 Pride and Prejudice, Ch. XXIV. 1 Pride and Prejudice, Ch. XLIX. 
8 Persuasion, Ch. 1. 
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with its high walls, great gates and old trees, substantial and 
mnmodernized—and the compact, tight personage, enclosed in its own 
neat garden, with a vine and a pear-tree trained round its casements ; 
but upon Me marriage pf the young, scquire, it had received the 
improvement of a farm-house elevated into a cottage for bis residence ; 
and Uppercross Cottage, with its vivanda, French window and other 
prettinesses, was quite as likely to catch the traveller’s eyes, as the 
more consiste t ande considerable aspect and premises of the Great 
House, about a quarter of a mile further on”. The heroine of 
Persuasion loves watching the landscape— 
| Her pleasuresin the walk musj arise from the exercise and the 
day, from the view ofsthe last smiles of the year upon the tawny 
lnaves and withered hedges ari from repeating to herself some few 
of the thousand poetical descriptions extant of autumn, that season 
of peculiar and inexhaustible influence on the mind of taste and 
tenderness...The sweet scenes of autumn were for a while put by.... 
Winthrop, however, or its envirens—for young men are, some- 
times, to be Met with, strolling about near home—was their destination: 
and after another haf mile of gradual ascent tbrough large enclosures, 
where the ploughs at work, and the fresh-made path, Spoke the 
farmers counteracting thg sweets of poetical dispondence, and meaning 
to have spring again, they gained the summit of the most considerable 
hill, which parted Uppercross and Winthrop and soon commanded a 
full view of the latter, at the foot of the hil: on the other side.’’® 
| These descriptive passages in Persuasion, combined with the 
lyrical quality of the novel, make one feel that Jane Austen is in a 
new mood. Anne Elliot has no doubt affinity with the other heroines 
of Jane Austen sharing their observation and sense of humour, but 
she is not cast in exactly the same mould. What strikes me most 
about her is her goodness. Her heart is always in the right place. 
The minor love episodes in Persuasion—the happy domestic life of 
the crafts and the inconstancy of Benwick and Lomisa Musgrove 
serve as foil, emphasizing by contrast the constancy of Anne Elliot. ° 
She stands out for the major part of the Book as a picture of grief and 
loneliness, being of a piece with the autumnal mood of Nature. Jane 
Austen’s satire, which David Cecil finds in all her books, is very 
much subdued in Persuasion, without its usual edge. The pcint is 
important. Probably she was turning over a new leaf. But death 
came a short while after this and the new facet of her genius remained 


unknown. 


9 Persuasion, Chap. X. 
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TARA SHANKAR BANERJI 


” |] 
tj 
Barnic Roy 


Of all terrific misdemeanour in literary field , to discuss or 
to introduce a contemporary author to the orthodox readejs imbibed 
with rotten wine of old *tavern is a horrid atfempt. e Se= with 
fear, in brief, I shall attempt to characterise Tara Shankar’s conception 
of life which is reflected conspicuously in his writings. 


Naturalistic outlook connected with the panorantic vision, unlike 
Zola’s filthy vapour, constitutes Tara Shankar's literaryemind which ' 
is the product of the Non-violence agh stimulated by Gandhi. The 
metaphysical and hallucinated thought in mind and in cognition, at 
the same time naive and mundane feelings of ordinary life give him 
inspiration in making literature. That the contemporary author is 
prone to delineate the character of fungus, the character groped in 
metabolism and the character in waste of digestion, was not for Tara 
Shankar a sqirce of excruciating sufferings. He swaggerseneves in- 
forming a shape of passion-perdition conflict and vortical anguish as the 
modern European and European-minded Bengali*writers do. A kind 
of resentment against this analytical tendency is bitter, perhaps the 
traditional instinct of Zaminder and of his incompleted Western 
education in college has made him cynic about the modern Western 
culture and at the same time made him distinguished by sincere 
love of Indian metaphysical. philosophy. Pessifhism, the product of 
the age and of the ‘Kollol’, marks a spot in his mind for a while. 
The’ angry furore of age, the schezopharnic soul and continuing ennui 
perplexed him, that is why in nineteen hundred and forty-two he 
belched out pessimistic wind in his ‘Boba-Kanna’, “Dumb-erying’, but 
it is transitory. The spark of the Gandhian philosophy rescued him 
frem this horror, and he retrieved bis lost horizon. 

The politica! apocalyptic philanthropy enhanced by love of local 
people ‘of Birbhum has widened his conceptional ken. But the over- 
whelming influence of the regional character in his viscus has delimited 
his range which Tagore grasps with his cosmic imaginational 
faculty. His keen observation with sympathetic ontlook towards 
_ the local people enables him to be a regional novelist or story-wright 
who with the vital and animated force of regiouality makes and 
symbolises his fictitious characters real what Hardy, James Joyce and 
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others have accomplished in sheir writings. The regional frame is 


not merely a frame as background, it has its lively power which 


stampsa mark on mind of that glowal people. The discussion of 
topograplcal demaication of. Birbhym accounts for the source of 
his writings which bears a stamp of his belief, conception and instinc- 
tive faith traditionally supposed to be inherent in him. The primi- 
tive and aborigin§l inhabitants of this locality—-Kahar, Bagdi, Bouri 
Santal F Br ansi and Gipsy—with their elementary ferocious passion 
live side b by. side with the higher castes, e.g. Brahmans who are cultur- 
ally merged with them. The natural phenomena, extreme m all 
seasons, have shaped the mind of hig character. 

Hardly we hear of the resonance of Vaisnava’s sweet poetic 
words The frrical suavity of | is dried up by the sultry atmos- 
phere, the sole heart with the depth of vastness does not agonise, 
with humming a tune it does not whisper to ear. In a word, romantic 
fervour which is attributed with ‘strangeness added to beauty’ is 
absent in his writings due to his Brahmanical Tantricism which 
produces “at the heart an extreme feelirg; his ‘Raikamal’ is an 
exception. His qrincipal’ characters scorch the softness and flaccidity 
-of fhe heart with their robust elementalism, just as thé broiling sun 
' does. Communalism in literature Tara Shankar first successfully intro- 
duces to Bengah literature with his earth-bound outlook with which he 
wanders in bis physical reality that distressed him tremendously. 

His characters are not cognitive, but sensitive. With the series of 
stimuli, the characters strengthen their sensory organ and abruptly in 
their absence they bgg down to the depth of nothingness. Out of 
elementary passion—love, ambition, greed, jaalousy——they are excited, 
stimulated and thrilled, for this strong emotion, a few number of 
characters suffer for ever from convulsive incest bowel which produces 
the horrifying, disgusting and nauseating feeling at the readers’ mind, 
and some of his characters, due to this disease, are limpid and deformed. 
So many problems, vogue in the current time, are discussed by Tara 
Shankar, but his innate tenacity to discover and discern the horrifyiig 
darkness of the primitive heart gives a literary impetus to him. Nor 
can I refrain from mentioning his one short story, ‘‘ ‘Nari and Nagini’, 
“woman and serpent, in which his thougks and artistic faculty has 
reached its zenith. Udayanaga, a female snake, is the heroine of this 
story, the hero, Adai Sekh, is a sof, lame and deformed. A jealousy 
of Jobeda, Adai’s wife who envies Udayanaga due to her attractive 
power to her husband produces a fatal catastrophy in which we find 
that Jobeda is bitten to death by Udayanaga. But the artistic 
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“technicality, a reticence of words with, symbolical represehtation have 


. made it distinctively a successful story.” All elements of short story 


ate in rut. In some stories he instils the human and divine ecstasy 
into the demoniac heart, the slut of bestiality is, obliterateg with the 
touch of that elation : ‘Diani’, Witeh, is an exatnpfe of this. 

What interests me is the conflicting contradiction of old feudelism 
under which he was brought up and of new democratie tendency which 
is the product of the modern industrial civilisation. Ps mised 
culture what made Hardy’s life pierces his heart. Consctotsly he 
accepts science with its spell, but with animation he feels compassion 
for the old feudalistic form of society. The incongruity, deep-rooted in 
his beart, bleeds bis soul, infoxicated with old ‘taboo. With a 
kinetic force the new age progresses towards the goldeg attainment, ` 
but his mind riding on the chariot of nef age turim his face aback and 
in silence sobs. Compared with the conflicting conception of Balzac 
who, with one hand, cut off the feudalistic shackle, ande with the 
other, embraced the bourgeois ideas, which was gradually degrading, 
Tara Shankar also is in this conflict that leads him to aggept super- 
natural charity cherished by Gandhian philosophy. This conflict, 
marshalled with marvellous power, gives a peculiar taste in the Bengali 
literature uhdoubtedly. | 

In his later writings, Tara Shankar, wit? the Gandhian philo- 
sophy, has attempted to make a spiritual ambivalence with the 
sordid and ignoble realism. Indian trite idealistic philosophy sub- 
limates his characters to transcendental world in which non- 
entity exists. And this conceptual ideal, inchoate still now also in 
bis writings, debars from enjoying a few M&rxist egregious critics 
who think of his recent writings abhorring. But to judge impartially 
his‘later writings compared to earlier he has lost his vital charm of 
life by virtue of philosophical elegant elocution, and a new 
tendency to be analytic limps his steadiness, though in the philo- 
sophical treatise his sincere belief works. To judge him fully his 
later writings are indispensable to the critics who may find out an 
acting mind evolved out by various stages. 

The extremity in nature of characters is simultaneously accorded 
in his form. A kind of melodramatic abeyance of the eccentric drama 
horrifies the readers’ mind, unaccustomed to it. Butasa short story 
writer, compared with Premendra Mitra and Manik Banerji, two 
eminent short story writers of Bengal, he lacks in tackling the mini- 


mum material for the maximum result. All his stories, except four 


or five, are to be included into the group of tale which can deliberately 
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HOW THE BLIND MAY READ ° 
j e > P ° 
BHAWAN! PRASAD 'CHANDA® 
Principal, Blind Boys’ Academy, 
Ramukrishna Mission Ashrama, Narendrapur 


Ld 

Blindness, according to popular belief, is a synonym fgr darkness. 
But the blind may find light in knowledge and the kno wedge in 
reading of books. Is this reading possible for the blind? Yes, it is 
to-day. Light finds its way through fingertips and sounds, and the 
sightless use these fingertips and°soufds to read books. 

Through the ages preceding modern age, peeple could not 
imagine of a reading method for the fina who, according to many, 
were born only to be the parasites of the society. But the earth also 
witnessed with gratitude the people with vision who dreamed of a 
‘sun shine home’ for such lessfortunates and endeavoured to find out 
a reading method for them. Of all such innovators, two most 
successful persons were Dr. Moon of England and Louis Braille of 
France. Dr. Moon found out a reading method “made up of eangles 
and curves to be read by touch which is even to-day used by many 
of the adult blind ; and Louis Braille introduted a method which is 
well known to-day as “Braille system’. 

Braille method is made up of six dots and the variations in the 
position and combination of these dots constitute as many as 63 forms 
covering the symbols of punctuation and characters of different 
languages of the world.. Besides, braille ots are used to indicate 

symbols of shorthand, Science, Mathematics and Geography. 

| The crucial problem lies in the conversion of ink-print literature 
into braille. In many countries, of course, braille printing presses 
have been devised and at work for such conversion. But want of 
necessary skilled braille transcribers, gradation in the braille system 
eand the huge recurring expenditure which is incurred to run a braille 
press, make braille printing a difficult task. That is why, even in 
U.K. and U.S.A. where numerous presses are at work, hand 
transcribers have to carry on the work of braille translation to supple- 
ment the braille printed books in order to meet the demand of the 
students. The problem, beyond doubt, is more complicated in those 
countries where braille presses are not at work. Here, the only way 
left for such conversion is braille translation by hand, which, needless 
to say, is very expensive. 


La 
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In the West, to make this conversion easier, International Business 
Machine No. 704 Computer has been designed by International 
Business Machine Corporation, Department of Mathematics, & Applica- ` 
tion inscollaboration with American “Printing House for the Blind. 
I.B.M. cards are pumhéd representing the ink print characters to 
make the text suitable for the machine. It hag an electronic memory 
which is the storehguse of braille characters and symbols of punctuation. 
When the imgchine is at work, it reads the text and converts these 
into eliron impulses resulting in the automatic translation of the 
text into braille code. This machine will be able to perform the skilled 
task of braille conversion at a speed which is many times faster than 
that of the human“transcribers. e ° 

But the yeading of braille by fingertips is no less a problem. 
Those who cannot develop their &ctual abiliiy properly owing to the 
sensory weakness are hardly in a position to read by touch. For such 
persons talking books or books soundscribed on either disc or tape may 
be introduced. In the West, well-known libraries like Library of 
Congress (Diyision of the Blind) have prepared talking books for the 
use of the blind. Needless to say, this is very expensive. 

_ Isit possible for the blind to read ordinary ink-print books without 
the help of sighted friends? Yes, itis. The experts both Sf U.S.A. 
and U.S.S.R. have bedh experimenting with the manufacture of a 
reading machine for the use of visually handicapped. The reading 
machine, designed by the Battelle Memorial Institute of Columbus, is 
of the size of a portable radio weighing nine pounds. When the 
machine is at work it creates series of musical sound waves representing 
the ink print text. The” reading machine designed by the experts of 
U.S.S.R., as described by Allan Kerwood (World Veterans, Dec., 
1958) is a combination of two machines working simultaneously. 
When the ink-print paper is set, the firsi machine produces sound 
signals which actuate the other to raise dots enabling, thus, a blind 
person to read by touch. 

Thus to-day, he cannot see but he can read. Light escapes his. 
ayes, but his fingertips and ears catch hold of it to his benefit. 
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MARXISM—A SGIENTIFIC APPROACH 
TO HUMANISM > °% * 


PROF, PRIYATOSH MAITRA 
9 


Philosophy is nothing but the theory of life ap@# it had its 
origin in man’s struggle for existence. And the man’s struggle for 
existence changes both in content aud in form, with the change 
of time. Every man has his philosophy, he may or may not be 
conscious of it. But he has fo fate the world yovercome and ufilise 
the environment to his best. This develop a theory of #fe in him, a 
philosophy. J ° 

Thus every philosophy emerges either out of struggle of one 
class of men for existence, and their attempts to Control and 
utilise environment for a better hfe or out of efforts of some other 
opposing class of men to maintain existing order where this class find 
their interests are served best. Both are the produgts of the two views 
of struggle for existence, of a better life which are quit@ opp@site to 
each other. History provides us with evidences of the warring of 
these opposing theories of life. À | 

Marxism may be defind as the true philosophy of humanism. 
The principal basis cf Marxism is freedom of man and mind. Man 
and mind has hid to traverse a Jong path of bondage and regulations 
and that journey has not yet come to the end. Out of sincere drive and 
efforts for complete freedom of man and mind, Marxism, asa theory 
of life, emerged. Or rather, the mission of Marxist philosophy is to 
establish man as completely free individual. Establishment of the 
freedom of individuality of man is the principal concern of Marxism. 

During the period from the 16th century to tire industrial revolu- 
tion, the advancement of science and expansion of use of newer and 
better methods of production brought about a great enthusiasm 
in the subjective and objective. life of man. Intellectual life began 
to throb with new theories of life. In those days, social mind was 
curbed and crippled under the despotic reign of church, preceptor, priest 
and sastras and natura'ly freedom of thought and individuality was 
completely non-existent. That environment was not there to foster the 
longing for the freedom of man and mind. 


At this critical Juncture of history, growth of science and move- 
ment of Renaissance ultimately culminating into industrial revolution, 
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led to the downfall of despotism of churck., sastras, priests and kings. 
In the advent of Marxism, this developmens acted as an important. - 
force. In this new enviroument tha, was created by the growth of 
sciences culminating imto industrial revolution, and the dawn of the 
age of reason, an intense desire for freedom from all sorts of obstacles 
and b@ndages in the way of his self-expression and progress became 
evident. Marxismeresults from this intense longing for freedom of man 


and mind. NU š ə 


Marxism’is the scientific philosophy of the emancipation of man 
and mind, The fundamental basis of Marxism is the freedom of indivi- 
duality and the principal aim of Marxism is that of creating the 
environment of a completely unfettered growth of man. In the class- 
divided gpciety Man is stripped of humanity and thus the objective of 
Marxism, is to restore that hutnanity to him. Therefore Marxism 
urges man to work for establishing that environment where Man can 
enjoy his trde humanity, 

But Marxist humanism is a scientific humanism. This humanism 
for its succe8s depends upon historical environment and it is the task 
of Mar xist humanisi®o help history in the creation of that environment. 
In other words, this Marxism is scientiic and materialistéc and not 
utopian and realistic. ‘Tae philosophy of showing pity and kindness 
to the down-trodden has no place in the Marxist humanism. Marxist 
humanism is a philosophy of humanism which seeks to organise that 
environment where man can experience himself as a trply human and 
assert his true individuality. And hence there ıs great problem before 
mankind to overcome. lhis great problem is, as Karl Marx in his 
“The Holy Family,” wrote “to organise the actual world in such a 
manner that man experiences in it the truly human, becomes accus- 
tomed to experience himself as a man, to assert his true indivi- 
duality. This historical task of mankind ertails a new enrichment of 
human nature. Marx in his Holy Family says that the goal is man’s 
return to his “universal nature in a universal manner—that is, a total, 
human being” 


“Mars had a profound intuition, an intuition which is = my, 
eyes the great lightning flash of truth whick traverse all his work, on 
the production of heteronony and joss of fraedom produced in the capi- 
talist world by wage salary aud of determination with which the 
possessing classes and the proleteriat alike, are, thereby, simultaneous- 
ly stricken. And obviously a strong feeling of resentment against and 
passionate opposition to has been expressed throughout the philosophy 
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of Marxism against the conditions, laws, regulations and relations under 
which man is a humiliated, oppressed and despised creature. _ 
There are hints as to the trend of this scientific concept òf human- ` 
‘ism visible in the philosophies of fofe-runners. Not only in’ Hegelian- 
ism, even before, thera took placé a, romantic movement in the world of 
philosophy, the principle theme of which was to state that natureais a 
living organisation of which man is a part ; thisis an organism whose 
energy thrills throughout their being because they are conngcted with 
it directly through all their’ emotions and instincts. ° Man” through his 
feelings and emotions is inseparately connected with the nature. In 
this romantic movement in tbe philosophy, an indication of a new 
trend in the subsequent philosophital movement can be easily felt. In 
this new movement in philosophy, matter has been explained as actual - 
force and capable of initiative ; it has befn shown dhat the fundamental 
source of man and nature is identical, and it has been admitted that 
Hegelian dialectical idealism and Marxian Materialism are clgsely inter- 
related. Pascal in his “The German Sturn and Drang” wrote ‘that 
this movement ‘‘foreshadows those later philosophies which defined 
reality as essentially active, energetic, which seek a single source of 
nature and gf man, which recognises the interpretafion of spbjeck and | 
object, mifid and matter—the dialectical idealism of Hegel and dialec- 
tical materialism of Mars”. This is humanistů and its development is | 
closely associated with the new scientific understanding of nature 
and of the growing power to control it. The ideology of life of 
seeing, understanding and controlling nature scientifically for the 
working of the humanity is inseparaby related to this new movement 
of philosophy. When man begins to understand and control nature 
through his rational systems of thonght, then the nature begins to 
embody human purposes and ideas, ploughs, tilled land, boat, ship, 
wheel, loom, roads, port, temple, church art, literature etc. were noth- 
ing but external einbodiment of man’s mind. In other words, man is 
expressing himself in the external world. Man is externalised in 
them, Man’s mind is entering into the nature with an intense desire for 
union of man and environment so that the development of science and 
economic life, in other words cultural life can take place. Similarly, 
nature unveiled and discovered, is entering into the minds of man. 
Thus with the dsvelopment of science i.e. with the deeper union of 
man and nature, our ideas and thoughts are no more maintaining 
at the subjective fanciful and ' mythological state. They are rather 
being gradually ordered after the pattern of objective law-con- 
trolled world which they reflect. In other words, if we could say 
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mystically like those days it would appear that nature is gradually 
attaining to our mind and reatising itself, becoming both rational and | 
real in our scientific understanding. ‘This is humanism. 

The history of this process of Mutnanising of nature would reveal 
that human efforts to, unveil and know the mystery of nature were 
the principal currents of different forms of civilisation and cultures 
ih the history of the world. That is, the process of the mutual inter- 
penetration of man and nature, the humanising of nature and the 
naturajising ðf mah form the very basis of the history of the different 
culture and civilisation. This process has been on since the stone age 
till today, the atomic age. That is, mutual interpenetration of man 
and nature has keen going on leadiag to the growth of better environ- 


-ment, greater control of nature and gradual enrichment of mind and 


man. “Simultaneously, social Qrganisation and in turn the nature and 
culture of man influenced by changed social organisation changed. 
Wherever „man changes his metnods of production, the relation 
between man and nature changes, his social organisation also changes 
and naturally, his nature and culture. In this way man is creating, 
created in the past and would create, himself in future. 

The journey th%t we began from the free co-operative, social life 
ih the prehistoric days has free co-operative social life as” the end. 


‘But, however, that ancient free and co-operative social life wherefrom 


we started our voyage, had want, and insufficiency as its basis. While 
the future free co-operative social life, towards which we would be 
moving, would have plenty which is productive, ase the basis; and 
the long course of social life in between, though, paiuful, man must 
live as it is the dictation ef history. This is the fundamental basis 
of humanism in the Marxist philosophy. 

Marx said that in the prehistoric communistic society during the 
stone age there was want and shortage in the food collection, yet the 
living was co-operative and fraternal, love and affection prevailed. 
But in course of time, with the discovery of agriculture and use of 
metal in the process of production, the level of production was raised" 
above that of bare subsistence of the past. But this surplus became 
the source of exploitation for the first time in the history. Privates 
ownerships came into being. Thus with the initiation of the first 
step towards humanisation of nature leading to the production of surplus 
over the previous subsistence level, social relations of man, became 


dehumanised yet the new ruling and organising class that came into 


being from the rise of this exploiting class proved in those days to 
be of immense importance from the point of view of economic pro- 
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gress. Kar! Marx wrote in this connectjon that the system of surfdom 


- was replaced by that of feudalism and that in turn by capitalism, each 


system being appropriate to a certain technique and each system cons- 
tituting a different form of exploitation with a different social class 
holding the position of privilege, administration and power. 

This development, however, has not been smooth, rather,” this 
has taken place through class struggles. Marxism, it should be 
pointed out never propagates class struggles, it admits jiw existence 
which it does not want. Marxism, however, feels that the éarlier 
the class struggle and class exploitation is banished from our society 
the greater is the good done to the people. Marx thinks that the 
full development of capitalism makes the banishmentf class struggle 
for ever from our society possible. ; 

Marxism is the most matured d#elopmenf of humane: Ii 
Marxism we find direction towards way out to the contradiction 
between the progress of civilisation and the slavery of nfan. This 
philosophy of Marxism originated from man’s revolt against the in- 
human condition to which he was subjected and the resteration of 
man in his universal nature in the universal manner, that is, as a 
total human being is its only aim. AG E 

Hegel “has termed dehumanisation as “‘alienment’’ or ““self- 
estrangement''. In other words, under the force of unfavourable 
environment man reaches such a condition through self-limitations 
that he falls short of his possibilities. Hegel himself has seen the 
condition of man if his own days, where man has been dragged down 
asa man by the economic conditions and how man has sold himself 
away to the division of Jabowr resulting from huge machine produc- 
tions. Long before Marx, Hegel saw how insignificant man had 
become to the demands of huge machines, economic regulations and 
systems and to the bust for money. Describing the industrial society 
Hegel said thatit wasa vast system of material interdependence, a 
moving life for the dead. The system moves hither and yon in a 
blmd elementary way and like a wild animal call for strong permanent 
control and curbing. 

° Karl Marx too while describing the dehumanised character of the 
existing social system dealt with the process of alienment or estrange- 
ment which was existing in the then society, but his was a scientific 
and historical approach and he did that in the true sense of humanism. 


. Marx wrote in bis German Ideology “The social power, i.e. the multi- 


plied productive force which arises through the co-operation of different 
individuals as it is determined within the division of labour, appears 
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to be these individuals, since this co-operation is not voluntary nor as 
their united power but as an alien force existing outside them, and; 
of the origin and end of which they ase ignorant and which they can-- 
not tontfol’’ (p. 24). š 

The commodity produced by the labour of man is the external 
expéression of man. This commodity is s part of the man, yet it 
becomes his muster in the present dey scciety. That commodity 
becomes dh ppposije force against him andeinstead of man acquiring 
mastery over the nature, becomes his slave. The instruments of 
production which are his own creation which were nothing but in- 
carnation of his own ideas and thoughts are using him as his slave. 
In the selling of bour by the worker, we find the same process of 
dehumanisation and N Marx has shown that in the 
capitalistic system of society, ®ve, courage, intellect, beauty and every- 
thing is measured in terms of money and thus the same process of 
dehumanising is found to be active. In the private property-based- 
social life, individuality is denied. In the higher stage of social life 
man car” realise himself fully, where society is not an abstraction 
against individuayrather,’the source of fulness of man. 

“This, however, never means that in the Marxisį humanism, 
machine or division gf labour has no existence. Rather it is propoun- 
ded by the Marxist philosophy that efforts to humanise the nature 
throughout’ age had culminated into industrialisation. But however 
these efforts to humanise nature would fail to achieve its aim until and 
unless the society is organised on the free co-operative basis keeping 
universal humanism, g total human being as the end. Hence Karl 
Marx says ‘that the real ‘problem lies in® organising the world in such 
a way that man experiences in it the iruly human, becomes accustomed 
to experience himself as a man, to assert his individuality. The very 
basis of this scciety would be the complese union of man with nature 
a complete humanising ofi nature and complete naturalising of man. 
(Marx-Holy Family). lê In discussing about the relation of society with 
state Marx says thatjwe should always guard ourselves against placing 
the society as an abstruction against the individual. There indivi- 
duality itself is a society. Thus through the individual, society ex- 
presses and experiments itself. Every man has got a completely in-' 
dependent individuality and because of the existence of this complete- 
ly independent individuality in each man, his is a individuality and 
he is a real individual collective being. 


THOMAS PAINE—A FORGOTTEN . 
FEMINIST Wa na 


ASHOKE MUSTAFI, M.A. a 
Mohsin College, Hooghly. . 


Feminism, as a disfinct political and sociale movement, is more 
or less recent, though its main ideas are perhaps as old as the 
eighteenth century or even older. A variety of factors like Chris- 
tianity, technological revolution ,woxld wars and a certain development 
of culture operated to bring about a WAA of outlook towards 
women in general. If was, howefer, widely believed, wechtly or 
wrongly, by the early champions of womanhood that social and 
economic rights of women would follow as a matter of course, the 
attainment of political rights on the part of the weaker sex. Much 
seemed to be made of the legal disabilities under which women 
suffered for ages. For obvious reasons, the purely sodfal aspect of 
the question did not receive its due emphase: at their hands. An 
improvelnent in their status, it was feared, might eventually upset 
the ‘social equilibrium’. Under the circunestances, men were-socially 
apathetic and intellectually reluctant to make an examination cf 
the fundamental problems of marriage, property and divorce. A 
fear complex seemed to govern tbeir minds. Discussions regarding 
women’s rights which naturally touched the very fundamentals cf 
social life were taken to be a little premadure, highly presumptuous 
and of course, frankly revolutionary. 


But the new science and humanism of the century taught a few 
social radicals to revolt against a society which was not quite satis- 
factorily constructed. No social bias stood between them and ther 
times. They believed that human reason alone is man’s best guide 

e in ethics aud politics. The tenets of their creed consisted in a demand 
that women are entitled to absolute economic and social equality 
e with men. They were of course, too much under the limitations of 
their time and conditions, for a complete dissipation of the tradi- 
tional attitudes of condescension and derogation towards women. 
They tried to suggest in iheir own ways and with slight differences of 
emphasis that women should be as free to chose their career as men. 
Thomas Paine the famous author of ‘Rights of man’ carried the 
torch of social revolution along with a few kindred spirit of the 
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times—a fact probably known to only a few. An ardent feminist, he 
agitated for larger right and "opportunities of the colonial women 
son the other side of the Atlantic), who, in the words of former 
President Eliot, “lived themselves....8.umnder she burden of a sad and 
cruel creed’?! It is sa little curious, dod unfortunate that posterity 
has nearly managed to forget this early crusader for the ‘rights of 
women’ in the New World. 


. 

Indeed, we of the present times, scarcely know that Thomas 
Paine was tossome extent instrumental, in promoting radical propa- 
ganda for women’s rights. He suggested, with scant respect for the 
conventions, the opening of new vistas to women as a sex. As a 
republican, his cretWg lies in the ffct that he did not readily merge the 
lesser interesteof women in the ‘national’ cause of America. Con- 
sidering the level of aris thinking, Paine appeared to be 
somewhat abead of his time in his treatment of the problem. ‘‘Charles 
Brockden Béown popularised the views of Mary Woolstone Craft and 
Thomas Paine likewise agitated for women’s rights’’.? In America 
even before, Holdberg, condorcet or Holbazh in France moved for 
equa] rights for women or John Stuart Mill in whose hands, the 
movement had its intellectual genesis, wrote his time-honoured classic 
on the subjection of women. Claims are even made that Paine was 
the ‘first to advocate legal justice to women in America including 
(1) legal equality with men, and (2) rational ideas of divorce and 
marriage. But Crane Brinton (in the Dictionary of American 
Biography, Vol. XIII, XIV) holds the opinion that Paine cannot be 
numbered among the first defenders of women’s rights*—an opinion 
which was shared by Professor Clark too. Brinton suggested that 
Conway published an artitle of Paine from the Pennsylvania Magazine 
—a translation from the French—a language Paine could hardly read. 
But apart from the authenticity of this isolated article, there are quite 
a number a illuminating observations and subtle comments on the 
subject to his credit. Asamatter of fact he evinced a remarkable 
awareness of the problems of the women folk in American Society * 
when many others of his time were even dimly aware of the same, 
Thomas Jefferson, for instance, figured as en opponent of citizenship ° 
rights for women. If history is any guide, wa need have no hesitation 
in accepting Paine as one of the early agitators who rejected tradi- 
tional views of female inferiority in America in unmistakable terms. 


1 New View Points in American History, Page 127—-A.M. Schelesinger. 
2 Encyclopaedia of Sccial Sciences, page 447, vol. XV. 
3 H.H. Clark’s edition of Paine’s writings— Appendix. 
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“The condition in which the mss of American women found 
themselves, gave rise to organised movements by a few courageous” 
souls in the Jong and stormy voyage for sex equality’’.** Paine, a born 
radical, turned a feminist perhaps under the Sheer compulsion of 
circumstances and his task was definitely an arduous one, as he had to 
popularise an unpopular cause—the cause of women. True to the 
rationalistic spirit of the eighteenth century, he Waged a relentless 
war with social prejudices, superstitions and inhibitions. “An English 
Quaker, Paine strove for the realisation of liberty in all spheres of life. 
This made him do his best for the emancipation of women at a 
time when Aristotelian doubts persisted that any improvement in their 
status might ultimately disturb family life. We should do well to - 
note that “As to the position of wonn, most eighteenth Century 
Americans did not differ fundamentflly from “their European con- 
temporaries’’.® Paine’s achievment lies in the presentation of a bold 
idea. His crashing sentences served to shake oft from the American 
mind the belief that social progress is possible without an improvement 
in the position of women. - 


In 1647, Miss Margaret Brent in Maryland demanded a .voicg for 
women, Anfe Hutchinson started the first women’s club in 1650 and” 
Thomas Paine published his essay, ‘Reflections en unhappy marriage’ 
in June, 1775. It is interesting to note that in 1778, Mrs. Corbin 
presented a petition for women suffrage. Writing about Mary 
Woolstoncraft’s “Vindication of the Rights of Women’ Roger Fulford 
significantly points out, ‘She derived the title and same parts of her 
book from the revolutionary outpourings of Fom Paine called the 
‘Rights of man’ and it was this revolutionary taint which compelled 
Walpole to excommunicate it outside the pale of my library’’.° This 
is a singular proof of the fact that Paine was in a very real sense 
one of the pioneers in the women’s rights movement. The century 
that intervened between Margaret Brent and Paine was marked by 
a few casual newspaper protest, occasional meetings and sundry pro- 
pogals for female education. In fact “Tom Paine cherished the 
‘unmilitant’ plan of setting up in Philadelphia a seminary of polite 
Jeatning from young ladies’’.” Paine was in the eminent company of 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, Timothy Dwight and Noah Webster, all of whom 
a few years later dealt with the status of women in relation to educa- 


4 New View points in American History—A. M. Schelesinger page 127. 
5 The Revolutionary Generation (1763-1790)— E..B. Greene, page 74. 
6 Vote for Women by Roger Fulford, page 23. 
T Parrington—Main Currents of American Thought—Liberalism and the constitution, 
Page 328. 
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tion asa training for citizenship, It is relevant to point out, however, 
dhat “the status of women excited little attention except in relation 
tə education” and “advocacy of female education was not A 
generdily associated with ‘advanced’ ideas on the status of the ses” 
Paine scored a point Over his predecessors and contemporaries ike 
in that he related the problems of women to the larger social problem, 
instead of treatinœit in isolation or in a half-hearted and fragmentary 
fashion. What wag most striking about his approach was a rare 
sombination of imagination, daring and sympathy. It was essentially 
a ‘difference of outlook that marked Paine off from most of bis 
contemporaries. 

Margaret Fuld in — Women in Nineteenth Century’—-makes the 
valuable obsefvation that fengnist movemant in America was essen- 
tially an out-growth "of ak in anti-slavery agitation in which 
women like Anne Mercey, Hutchinson Warren and Abigali Adams 
figured profninently. Paine, who was wedded to the ideals of liberty 
and equality stood against ‘black slavery’ and ‘white slavery’ or 
subjectioneof women almost simultaneously. Man must not be made 
a property of man— was the starting point cf his creed. Therefore, he 
made” socfal and economic equality of women with man the very 
‘ cornerstone of social progress. It is quite likely that he should fail to 

asoncile bimself to a government which was, in the words cf, the 
redoubtable Susan Anthony, “An oligarcy of sex”. 


There is one respect in which Paine hed occasion for intellectual 
differences with the tame feminists of his time.” Unlike them, he 
believed that social and economic rights of women should better 
precede than follow their political rights. Political equality of women 
was not bis main feminist project. It should not be supposed either 
that he was merely concerned with the legal disabilities of women. 
We should do him an injustice if we believe that he simply advocated 
the influence of women in spheres conventionally reserved to men. 
In fact, he endeavoured to bring about a change in the way of locking 
at the problems of women. i 

He-viewed women’s rights as a whole and in the spirit of a true 
social reformer, believed that the problem needed to be attacked at fla 
yery roots. His approach was an intagrated one. Besides, be did 
not treat the problem of female rights in isolation or in abstraction. 
He looked upon it as part of the larger problem of human rights. 


4 


He did not lose sight of the contemporary trend of thinking ard | 


3 The Revolutionary Generation by E. B. Greene. page 324. 
9 The Revolutionary Generation by B. B. Greena, page 325, 
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feeling in society about women. This difference in perspective which 


- marks him off from most of his contemporaries can be explained by his : 


passionate belief in the natural, rights of man and fhe efficacy of 
reason. g e © œ 

His fragments on women’s rights propsr—all written during 
the colonial period—constitute barely a few articles, the autheftticity ` 
of one of which was subsequently challenged. But the style and 
the content of the article in question were distinctively his. ‘An 
Occasional Letter to the Female Sex,’ (June, 1775) anfl an ‘article 
on ‘Unhappy Marriges’ were both published in the Pennsylvania 
Magazine which served asa forum for the progressive writer 
of the day. About the letter, a” noted essafist wrote, “We 
find among his writings ‘An @ccassional Letter on the 
Female Sex, whose very title pwdclaims its affinity to them; 
and an imaginative paper entitled Cupid and Hymen, wherein 
the former is the champion of marriage for love, ewhile the 
Jatter promotes the marriage of covenience, would have caused Steele 
to welcome him as a contributor”!?, - However, the firt piece of 
the abovementioned writings was social in» outlook ; the second was 
predominajttly sociological in approach, but botb could be &cceffted as 
early documents of the feminist movement in America, The meagre. 
quantity of his writings which were occasional and journalistic in 
nature, was more than compensated by the freshness of his approach 
and the novelty of his suggestions. Paine is supposed to have laid aside 
the campaign for*°women subsequently, because slavery and other press- 
ing colonial problems demanded his more urgent attention and perhaps, 
feminism itself was meanwhile making some feadway. Yet consider- 
ing the social conditions, urges and limitations of the period, his 
feministic writings stand out as the most thoughtful observations on 
“the status of women, with a prophetic touch. It would not be 
presumptuous to suggest that the feminist movement in the new 
world derived its active inspirations froin the writings of Susan Antho- 
ny, Elizabeth Stanton, Harriet Stowe, as much as in the casual ones 
of Paine. 
°” Regarded as a champion of womanhood, Paine was in the eminent 
company of Plato, Mill "and several other stalwarts. In the condem- 
nation of the patriarchal social organisation, militating against the real 
interests of women, Paine was second to none. . Women, he believed, 
have long been mischievously regarded as adjuncts of men, nob as 
distinct parts of the human species. In one of his writings, Paine perti- 


10 The English Essay and Essayisi—Hugh Walker, Page 186, 
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nently remarks, Tf we have a sgirvey of the ages—and the countries, 


we shall find the women, at ‘all timcs, and in all places adored and, - 


“oppressed’.”' With merciless logic Paipe attacked this double standard 
of movality which-was accepted by the then American Society. In his 
characteristic way he*observed that Women needed protection ‘from the 
‘humilfating claims of pity or the feeble vcice of gratitude’.’” They 
were torn between sensibility and virtue ; law and custom should not 
therefore be, allowed to combine to impjse ‘a tedious guardian- 
ship’ to instlt their understanding and deiraud their hearts. What 
he wanted was that women should be assigned in society a 
place of honour and dignity consistent with their place in the 
family, the pecuk nature oftheir work and their natural consti- 
tution. They" need to have power over shemselves, not over men. 
Sheer working justic8 toward the fair sex was all he asked from 
the American Society. A born bumanitarian, he came to feel 
that ‘Society instead of alleviating their condition, is to them the 
source of new miseries.° A steady removal of social prejudices 
which stugted the development of women folk in America and 
abroad could enable them- to occupy their rightful place in society. 
Traditeonale attitudes of condescension, over much of* sympathy 
and utter callousness towards women were all due to a lack of 
per$pective—a want of "sympathy and understanding. ‘When they 
are not beloved, they are nothing ; and when they are, they are 
tormented.“ That is how he summed up the dubious position 
in which women all over the world were placed. A néw society could 
start functioning only by removing man-made laws which kept women 
in a continuous tutelege By denying thera their personal expressions. 


The feminist campaign assumed in the hands of Paine an 
economic aspect—an aspect his contemporaries perhaps overlooked. 
A woman should be free to chose her career as man. Besides, 
marriage for gold, found no favour with him. “Those who either 
marry gold without Jove, or love without gold should be miserable. 


Sure of each other, they no longer take any pains to be mutually 


agreeable."” Here perhaps he decried the materialistic craze which 


often wrecked matrimonial connections and with it perhaps the dowry : 


system in any form or shape. Like a shrewd ssudenb of psychology and 
sociology——-even though he was supposed to have read neither, Paine 


x ‘An Occasional Letter on the Female Sex’ ed. Conway Works of Paize, volume I. 
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threw light on the problems of mattng and divorce. Perhaps he learnt 
from his own experiences in life. A,*well-knit and stable family life 
' is the very foundation of a sound public life. The family was regarded 
by him as the centre of all progress, and women, ke held, brought 
the family spirit, though he was not in fayour’ofabsolutt eqttality of 
women with men (since he too was conditioned by his time). Their 
pathetic natural helplessness and silent social sufferings prompted 
him to urge a thorough revision of attitude towards the weaker sex in 
general. He soundet a note of warninge agalast vague love, 
unrelated to the social position of the parties who were fo be united by 
marriage. He had that much of social realism to view marriage as 
practicaily something which turgs oyt to be very nzar business-partner- 
ship. He also dwelt extensively on unhappy marriages and their social 
consequences. Matrimonial happine$ determines the smoath course 
of our life. It is ‘‘neither the rulit of insipidity or ill-grounded 
passion..... if therefore the rash who marry inconsiderately perish 
in the storm raised by their own passions’’.*® Proper matching must 
be based on consideration along with a certain amount of caution. 


It is interesting, however, to observe that the Miserable state 
of women in Asia and Africa engaged his attention at a time when 
there was the least interest in their affairs in his country. In his 
‘An Occasional Letter fo the Female Sex® he said, “The ‘women 
among the Indian in America are what the Helots were among the 
Spartans, a vanquished people obliged to toil for their conquerors’’. 
Here the anti-slave strain in his thinking is clear. Regarding the 
treatment Of women in Asia he had no compliments to offer. “Al 
Asia is covered with prison, where beasty in bondage waits the 
caprices of a master. The multitude of women there assembled have 
‘no will, no inclinations but his’’.*7 The present uprising against the 
masculine dominance in Asia is only a reaction. Paine lamentingly 
referred to the tremendous exploitation and wastage of human 
materials when he referred to “another kind of despotism and 
dominion”? in the Hast—‘‘in Turkey, in Persia, in India, in Japan 
and over the vast empire of China—one half of the human species 
is oppressed by the other’’..® These topical writings have a certain 
relevance for us in India where a social revolution is already in pro- 
gress. There are people who wish to deny Paine his due position as 
a feminist by suggesting that Paine did not pursue the subject in later 

iê On Unhappy Marriages. | 


7 An Occasional Letter on the Female Sex—Conway, 
18 Do. Do. : 
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life and that the output of his feministie tracts was too small to merit 
his serious appraisal as a ‘womef.righter’. But they do not take into 
consideration the distinctive quality of his writings and the wide 
range of his interests. It is a pity tha’ his precious comments on the 
subject” wete long overlooked. Perhaps he has not been fully 
rescued from the obliquy of orthodox conscience. We do not say 
that the ideas he advanced on the score of women were either original 
or startling. But “the fact remains that he raised some vital issues 
relating to the positiow and function of the female folk in society. 
In fact he considered a wide range of matter relating to their 
rights and transmitted to posterity a host of proposals for its careful 
scrutiny. His remarks were mostly in,keeping with the general spirit 
of his times as he “urged a gradual and certain improvement 
in the legal and social , position of the fair sex. His advocacy of 
feminine a was indirectly Bncerned with the abuse of Power— 
a part of bis sustained theme. He was a firm believer in the equality 
and unity of Men. He stood throughout his life for the removal of 
social distinctions, prejudices and superstitions. That is why, women, 
according to Wim, could retain their rank as rational beings under a 
free government. A common sense approach to life gave him a clue 
to the edtution of a large number of complicated social and spolitical 
problems of his time. ‘he strength and cogency of his arguments 
are undeniable. In fact he combined the prophetic vision of Mary 
Woolston Craft and the love of justice which was characteristic of John 
Stuart Mill. He bears comparison with Mill when the latter says in the 
opening pages of ‘Subjection of Women’, “tane principle which regu- 
lates the existing social relgtions between the two sexes—the legal 
subordination of one sex to the other—is wrong in itself and now one 
of the chief hindrances to human improvement’’.’® Faine unlike 
Mill, however, laid more stress on existing social conditions and feel- 
ings rather than unlegal disabilities. Both emerged, in a way as, 
judges and pleaders in respect of women fcr the removal of certain 
practices which threatened “the female character with widespread 
and permanent injury’’.”° ; 

Considering him in the light of the present developments, it 
appears that Paine stands largaly vindicated. For what he worked 
for was sheer working justice for women. He was sensible enough 
not to carry his ideal of sexe-quality too far. There he stands 
midway between Plato and Aristotle. Some of FPaine’s suggestions 

19 Snbiection cf Women by G. 8. Mill. 


20 Reroluticn of the Second Nationa) Antislavery Convention of women, 1888. 
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which many people shared later on, have a definite appeal to the 
. present generation which values sex-education and knowledge as much 
,as general education. Women have indeed been dragged into the 
‘turmoil of masculine life’ as KAA said and' with fio ifjury 
whatsoever. The preamble of tHe Charter. of the Frisco Conference 
reaffirmed its faith in the equal rights of men and women. With 
the acceptance of the universal declaration of the human right and 
the resolution of the U.V., Sub-committee 1952, the movement for 
self-determination of women now seems to have reachéd almost a 
decisive level. In England, a royal commission reviewed the complex 
problems of marriage, divorce, family, property etc. as early as August, 
1951. Law, theory and practice are converging in tie same direction. 
To date three subjects engage our utm®st attention, i.¢., political 
rights, nationality of married women#and status of women in public 
law. Women are to-day standing on the threshold of anew era in 
the history of the sex and for this, we of the present day have some 
considerable debt to Tom Paine. 


0 


DEMOCRACY AND, HUMAN MIND 


s 
PROF. AMALKUMAR MUKHOPADHYAYA 


Doubtless, democracy, these days, is sailing in troubled waters. 
Sundry events, which have occurred of late in different parts of the 
globé, cleafly reveal how democracy stands 2onfounded in the crucible. 
Today we have even seen a locale, as recently in Turkey, where 
people merrily celebrate the dismissal of democracy and welcome the 
_ advent of a miStary rule. This” dismay of democracy has become 

the gravest Soncern of the wajid. Because democracy is not an upstart 
which is backed by no goo@pedigree and tradition. The history of 
democracy is fairly long and quite taleful too. It contains stories of 
struggles? which men of different ages have waged for achieving the 
goal. Democracy, indeed, is the age-old banian tree which has 
afforded «ool shelter to millions of men. Sadly enough, its fall is 
impending. Š . 

“The taik of a tussle between democracy and totalitarianism has 
grown very trite today. Vexed by its problems demBcracy might 
stagger, but for that it is unwise to turn back to totalitarianism. 
Totalitarianism is too bad a nosturm to heal up democracy. Dictator- 
ship, even if it is clothed in the garb of a welfare state, can bring no 
good. Because, in any case, the welfare brought by totalitarianism 
is an imposed welfare where people curiously have no independent say 
of their own. But the term imposed weliare involves a weird paradox. 
Welfare, to be real, should never be imposed. People should play an 
active and independent role in shaping the substance of this welfare. 
So any shift from democracy to totalitarianism is sure to be fraught 
with dangerous consequences. 

Ina number of countries, in recent times, military rule has 
appeared to arrest the evils of democracy and itis easy to find a 
circle where optimism about the efficacy of military rule is buoyant. 
But, in our opinion, this optimism rests on unreason. Ruthless 
discipline and regimentation are the necessary concomitants of mili- _ 
tarism. When military rule reigns temporarily to bring a convale- 
scence of democracy the relentless atmosphere around saps the free 
will of people and public mind is gradually paralysed by a fear- 
psychosis. Thus when military rule disappears there might be a 
structural reorganisation of democracy, but by.that time the spirit of 
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democracy would expire; then a technical democracy might be in 
operation but true democracy would elude over. Time is yet to prove” 
whether real democracy in a @awless form will be stabilised in Pakis- 
tan, Burma, Turkey and others.” .We, however, have reason to doubt 
this possibility. m 

It is a fashion with certain pundits of political science to make 
tbe party system a scapegoat for the present debacle of democracy. 
They seriously think of“having a retreat to direct*demOcyacy. Party 
system, in their opinion, makes mince-meat of democracy; it begets 
fray and fraction, cackle and quarrel and thus spoils the atmosphere 
congenial for the survival of demoeracy. They are,unwilling to set 
up democracy upon a parliamentary substructure. Their prescribed ° 
measures might prove effective in certain circumstances. But Th view 
of the changing needs of present times these are inopportune, To- 
day when every country possesses no small a population and,the intri- 
cacies of geography are rapidly increasing it is vain to vindicate direct 
democracy. To cope with modern conditions democracy cannot but 
be indirect and hence naturally parliamentary system is indispensable. 
But parliamentary system, unless propped up by® party organigation 
is infeasible. So we might think of mending the party system, but 
its termination will be absolutely indiscreet. " a: 

What then is to be done? Will we allow democracy to die 
uncared or try to revitalise it spending all our efforts. The first alter- 
native is unsuitable because hitherto no better substitute for democracy 
has been invented. So it is to democracy that we must turn and we 
should try to set it aright. We cannot, however, deny that democracy 
in many lands has committed so many sins that people in the world 
around have started questioning its utility and efficacy. It fact, demo- 
cracy is gradually becoming a sheer formality where the democratic 
show is kept afloat but the spirit of democracy has sunk. Heavily 
saddled with ill répute, democracy to-day cheerlessly winces in the way 
of decadence. 

In our opinion, the disease of democracy might be tamed if we 
rest our diagnosis on a new line of approach. So long many thinkers 
have worked hard on the surface to mend democracy. But we believe 
that this dying patient can be brought back to life if we go down the 
bottom to search out the root of the disease. Indeed, without endea- 
vouring any structural reorganisation we need make a psychological 


‘treatment. Democracy, we should remember, relies much for its 


success upon a wise regulation of the drifts of human mind. A noble 
soul, no doubt, is an important desideratum of democracy. In order 
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to prepare a groundwork for democracy people in all times have striven 
“hard to bring certain basic changes in the rules of society and thus. — 
to set up. a new, social order. BuletRe fact that human mind needs a 
thorough purge for making democrady a success has been ignored 
altogesher. Consequently democracy has been erected upon a changed 
social order, but mental proclivities of people have not been suitably 
altered to provide a stable footing to democracy. It is because of 
this egregious blunder that democracy to-day’ stands on the alarming 
precipice of disfame. 

The nub of the matter lies in the fundamental fact of human 
psychology that -ayeryman inherently is an autocrat and an egoist. 
‘It is rather a strange truth thah a sense of superiority lies in every 
heart though it is dormant in some and dominant in others. How- 
ever abusive if might sound, we mnst admit that the Hobbesian man 
of “‘nasty, brutish and short’’ nature is yet in existence. Tn the path 
of civilisation we have left back multitude of milestones; yet we can 
hardly claim to be civilised. We are yet autocratic, intolerant and 
egoistic in our temperament. These mental leanings can be easily 
watched fom the“very childhood of a man. In the early days of 
| boyhood dispute with the playmates is rot infrequent.® A careful 
sctutiny will reveal iat the basic cause of each of this dispute is the 
last for leadership and dominance in the juvenile play. Sometimes 
this dispute assumes a very nasty shape which is only a natural 
outcome of the intolerance of the disputants. It, later phases of 
life In course of dealings with relatives in the family, friends and 
neighbours in the soc%&ty and political warriors in the battle of 
election these disputes and controversies, these quarrel and chaos often 
recur, All these bear testimony to the fact that everyman, by nature 
is autocrat and egoist, intolerant and indignant. He scarcely sacri- 
fices even a slice of his self-interest, he does not know how to surren- 
der his own self for the greater cause of humanity. “Of course there 
are exceptions, but these exceptions are shere only to prove the aforg- 


said rule of human mind. a 

It is rueful that democracy has been enshrined with zeal, byt 
this basic badness of man has not been sought to be eliminated. It 
is for the sake of democracy that conditions of society have been 
altered, form of government has been reshaped and many other 
surface-repairs have been wrought. But ihe task of revising the mind - 
has not been taken up. Indeed, enoug. has been done for making ` 
democracy safe for humanity, but as yet nothing has been done to 
make humanity safe for democracy.- As a result democracy, as-it 
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were, has taken shelter in a collapsing cathedral where death grimaces 
ahead. 


Democracy certainly is a govefnment for the , ordinarieg, byt, if 
16 is to retain its true spirit “human mind must be rich with extra- 
ordinary traits. Itis, no doubt, a very real phenomenon lying ever 
beyond the dust of the earth. But for its success mind of man should 
avoid the earthly dust and be largely divine. Democracy is, by no 
means, an asceticism. It is never a government of thesaint.* Yet 
human mind ought to be saintly if democracy is to have its successful 
operation. Everyman must shake off his sense of superiority, he must 
give up his innate autocracy and his eĝo should be“allayed outright 
by a noble spirit of collectivism. Libery and equality have tradition- ` 
ally been regarded as the principal pillars of democracy. But, in 
our opinion, the first fundamentals of democracy are absence of 
smouldering autocracy in every mind, burial of egoism and acquisition 
of the wealth of sacrifice and tolerance. In modern démocracies it 
is very often a sad reality that a wall between the government and 
the governed is conspicuous. This, no doubt, is a very noxious 
denouement. e But if every man is nurtured in the foregoifig Pinda- . 
mentals, this wall is sure to breakdown. There Will then be a proper 
use of democratic rights and duties both by the. government and the 
governed and thus democracy will reach its summit of success. 


Now the question obviously arises as to how this change of mind 
can be effected. This, however, is not a one-day affair. It is foolish 
to fancy a overnight change of mind. The proagss of mental revision 
should go on steadily in an evolutionary way. In our opinion religion 
has got an important role to play in forging this mental change. The 
evils of mind can be successfully sacked if people are religious in their 
temperament. This point is likely tc anger those materialists who 
gibe religion as the so-called “‘opium’’. But we do believe the efficacy 
of religion in this respect. We do not mean, however, that in 
a “democracy there will be a particular religion sponsored by the state 
and obtrusive upon everybody. What we mean is that in a democracy 
different communities will have an absolute freedom to carry on their 
respective religious practices. But the state will give its best effort 
to create an atmosphere for the progress of religion. Jt will take 
up such measures that people may regain their faith in spiritualism 
-and erect in their souls a seat for religion. It will be a duty for the 
state to see that people do not turn stark irreligious. The spirit of 
religion implies a meek*submission, a sacrifice for something greater. 
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Tt infuses magnanimity, teaches tolerance and impairs egoism, Reli- 
gious spirit is thus an important palliative for curing the disease of - 
eC g Im modern times Britighgdemocracy is universally hailed. 
as one of the most successful denaocracies of the world. This, we 
believe, has been possible ‘only because Christianity has struck its root 
hard in the British soil. Britishers are essentially religious. Respect 
for religion lies” in their very blood. I+ is because of this religious 
temperamentthat their innate spirit of autecracy has been strained to 
death, their egoism has been tempered and they have learnt well the 
lessons qf tolerance. That is why events of England have shown us 
how democracy can be correctly made a government of compromise. 

In this connection, it is well to urge that while emphasising this 
strength of religion we do nof put any premium on a narrow outlook. 
We insist on the religious temperament but not on any religion. We 
extol the essence of religion and not its penumbra of prejudice. We 
do not encourage that people of a particular religion will disdain 
the people of a different religion. Religion should, in any case, 
transcend the boundary of geography and it should, further, be tem- 
pered with humanism. 

“Again for bringing the necessary mental change tle system of 
education should be ethoroughly reorganised. It should 2 revised in 
such a manner that by means of education good qualities can develop 
in the human mind and evil tendencies car be totally trapped. Edu- 
cation should be made an effective tool whereby spiritualisrn might 
be transfused into the human mind. It should be’ of such an order 
that simultaneously with the improvement of the brain human soul 
might attain’ elevation. 8 

Indeed, amid the profusion of theoretical assertions on its nature 
the concept of democracy, to-day, looks dowdy countless quills have 
produced numerous recipes to cure the disease of democracy. But 
as yet nothing has been done to revise human mind for the sake of 
democracy. It is the mind that can bə the pantheon of goodness ; 
but simultaneously it is the same that might bethe deplorable dfn- 
geon where goodness gropes in vain. Modern mind has assumed the 
latter shape and so naturally democracy, to-day, is taking a deathly 
gasp. The salvage for this dying champion lies in the purification of 
the human mind. 
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ROLE OF THE OPPOSITION. IN,THE 
HOUSE OF.THE PEOPLE ~ - 


PROF. SUBRATA KUMAR MUKHERJER, M.A. 
Raja Peary Mohan College, Uttarpara . 


An attempt is made fn this article to asses? the”rple ofe the 
opposition in the House of the People (Lok Sabha) as also the 
contributions made by it in making our Parliamentary democracy 
a success. An objective evaluation ef the role of opposition will 
necessarily lead to a review of the work of the House of the People. - 
It is a difficult task and I know my own limitations in the Matter. 
The period under review is from 1954 to 1959. 


Lox SABHA (HOUSE oF THE PEOPLE)—CONSTITUTIOÑ 
AND COMPOSITION 


Article 79 of the Indian Constitution provides—‘“There shall 
be a Parliament for the Union which shall consist®of the President 
and two Ffouses to be known respectively as the Council of States l 
and the House of the People”. The ‘House of the People’ is thè 
lower chamber of the Indian Parliament and is directly “being 
‘elected by the people. Like the British House of Commons the 
‘Council of Ministars shall be collectively responsible to the House of 
the People’ (Art. 75 (3)). 


@ 
SrpercTt oF THE OPPOSITION 


‘But before proceeding any further let us examine the total 
strength of the opposition in the House. In the first General 
Election held in 1951-52 out of 489 elective seats (the maximum 
strength of the House was 459—10 nominated by the President) 
Indian National Congress secured as many as 864 seats. The rest 
125 seats were captured by the opposition parties and Independents. 
Ine the second General Election (1457) out of 506 (6 nominated) seats 
Congress secured 866 seats whereas the combined strength of the 
opposition and the Independents was 134. 


CHARACTER OF THE OPPOSITION 


Obviously in the group termed as “Opposition and Independent’ 
not all necessarily belong to the Opposition. In the first Lok Sabha 
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the exclusive strength of the opposition parties was 84—in the second 
General Election this strength has increased to 88. Apart from 
this in both the elections there are Independents supported by the 
oppesitiqn parties., It may be furthér observed that the opposition” 
is not a homogenebus® group. It «comprises left parties, communal 
partses as also parties of local affiliation. The respective strength 
of the parties as recognised by the Election Commission is given 
below for comparative study :— 


+ 


« 
~ 


TABLE 1 


Results by Sears 


First General Election e-e Second General Election 
(1951-52) 
= ° 
Party e Seats Party Seats 
” 

Congress 364 Congress 366 
Communist 16 Communist 27 
Socialig® 12 aig a a 20 
K. M. P. 9 — — 
Jana Sangha 8 Jana Sangha 4 
Small Oppositicn Parties 44 S:nall Opposition Parties 37 
Indeperftents 1 Independents 44 
Total a 489 # 2 Sects remain vacant, 498 


Cosy AE — — 


LA 
(Compiled from ‘India 1959’ ani ‘Parliament in India'— Morris Jones) 
+o 


An analysis of Table I will reveal that in between the two 
General Elections the total strength of the opposition has increased. 
While the representation of ‘Small Opposition parties’ has been 
reduced the Communist Party has increased ifs strength and has 
emerged as the larges single group in the Lok Sabha. 

Thus the opposition is a hetefogeneous composition. It 
represents diverse interests. As one writer points out—‘‘There are 
three kinds of opposition now in India. One is that which altacks 
the present ruling party from the right, i.e , it accuses the rulers of 
resorting to radical reforms in Society..... The Second type of 
opposition advocates the fundamental changes in the existing society 
in agriculture as well asin industry. It demands effective meastres 
for the progress of our national culture. It criticises the ruling party 
from the angle of the toiling people. . 

There is a third kind of opposition which the ruling party 
themselves are opening, encouraging and supporting. This opposition, 
while condemning the ruling party in the strongest words possible, 
utilises every opportunity to support them on all basic questions.” 


(A. B. Lal, The Indian Parliament, p. 80). 
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FUNCTION OF THE OPPOSI{ION 


s 
Opposition is an essential part of Parliamentary democaracy. 


Its main duty is to oppose and criticise Government's policy. In 
the words of Jennings “‘Demgcratic Government “thus demands not 
only a Parliamentary majority bùt also a Parliméntary minority. The 
minority attacks the Government because it denies the printiples of 
its policy..... The Opposition is at once theealternative to the 
Government, a focus fo the discontent cf the people, Its function is 
almost as important as that of the Government. If there be no 
opposition there is no democracy.” 


(Jennings, Cabinet Government, p. 15-16). 


Remembering this vital role of opposition in a» democracy we 


have to analyse how in Indian condition tles Opposition has played 
its part. 


OPPOSITION DEVICES s 


Following broadly the General pattern of Farliamontary proce- 
dure opposition members in the Lok Sabha have utilised the following 
devices NE exposing Government’s | policy as l-o for Vou tiveting the 
discontents of the people. . 


The devices are :— 
(1) Questions 

(2) Adjournment Motions 

(3) * Discussions on matters of urgent Public Importance 
(4) Debates and Discussion 

(5) Walk-owts 4 


OPPOSITION AND Lok SABHA QUESTION 


Questions constitute an important part in the Parliamentary 
proceedings. Since the beginning of the Lok Sabha question hour 
has become one of its most interesting and important features, 

In Lok Sabha questions for which an oral answer is wanted 
are ‘stirred’ by the questioner and members are each allowed a ration 
of three such stirred questions per day. The total number of ques- 
tions (both stirred and unstirred) in each day vary from 50 to 70. 
It may be remembered that “The art of questioning is part of the 
technique of the opposition .....?’ The question hour is used by 
the Opposition as a means of embarrassing the Governments. 


(Jennings, Parliament, p. 102), 


\ 
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In Lok” Sabba Obposition, members have already shown their 


tact and Parlimentary vigilance in putting ancomfortable ‘questions. 


to the Ministers. Of course, they have also been able by using this 
device io reveal facts and also to venthate the just grievances of the 
people. A question “may also be jointly raised by several members. 
An interesting question through which our previous Finance Minister 
was embarrassed ig given below. On 27.11.¢7 as many as 62 Opposi- 
tion members jointly raised the following questions :— 


+ 
FINANCE MINISTER'S INTERVIEW TO NEW YORK CORRESPONDENT— 


Will the Prime Minister be pleased to state— 
= (a) Whether the attention of Government has been drawn to 
the statement “made by Sri T.¢L, Krishnamachari, Finance Minister, 
in an interview given ‘to the New York Times on the eve of his depar- 
ture for Washington ; and 
(b) Whether this statement indicates any change in the basic 
principles of India’s foreign policy ? 
Prime Minister Nehru— 
(a) Yes . l 
(b) No. There has been no change in the basic “principles 
of India’s foreign policy. No such change in the policy of the 
Government was suggested by the Finance Mimister and this has since 
been made clear both by him and the Prime Minister. 


After the reply given by the Prime Minister several supplementary 
questions were raised by Sri A. K. Gopalan, Prof. H. N. Mukherjee, 
Sri Tridib Chowdhury andethers regarding Finance Minister’s reported 
statement that ‘India had to build her defence strength against possible 
attack from peoples of China and Soviet Union and its likely repercus- 
sion on the States friendly to India. Prof. H. N. Mukherjee further 
asked—‘Could I know if the Finance Minister has specifically denied 
the report, in that interview as an envisagement of hostile relationship 
of our country with countries like the Soviet Union and China and, 


if so, whether the Finance Minister would be directed to put in. a 


categorical denial to that effect ?’ 


The Finance Minister Sri Krishnamachari first of all explained 
in what circumstances he issued the statement. He also assured the 
members that no change in the basic principles of India’s foreign policy 
was indicated in the statement. But on being pressed he had to 
announce—‘But, in so far asitrelates to any foreign power which 
is friendly to India and is likely to remain friendly in future. I must 
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d 
say there 4 categorical. denial can be adel and should be made. 


`, And I am taking this opportunity of making it,” 


(Lok Sabha Debates, 2nd Peries 1957, Vol. 9, p.,2484-2441) 


It may be recalled that the debate on the °investmeitt policy of 
Life Insurance Funds and the purchase of Mundhra shares by the 
L.I.C and also the subsequent resignation’ of the Finance Minister 
was the result of a ‘question’ in the Lok Sabha. ° 


. | - 6 mse 
ADJOURNMENT MOTION ü . 


Adjournment Motion is another important device by which 
Opposition can draw the atientiog of the Government to urgent issues 
that are developing in the country. By bringing these motions the 
Opposition also try to expose the anti-people actjons of the ruling party. 
Sometimes the motions help to bring’ immediate relief to the distressed 
people. Of course, ‘adjournment motions’ are also brought on trivial 
and minor issues. 

It may be re-called that such motions were quite commonly 
allowed in the Old Central Assembly. But since Independence very 
few motions have been admitted and allowed to dascuss. The Speaker, 
late Mr. Mavalankar, while giving an important ruling on 21.3.1930, 
observed ‘now that India had won independence and there .was 
responsible Govt. at the Centre adjournment motions cannot be 
treated as a normal device for raising discussion on important matters.’ 


° (Morris-Jones, Parliament in India, p. 226) 


On this point there is wide divergence of view between the Speaker 
and that of the Opposition. From the large volume of ‘adjournment 
motions’ tabled in each session it can be well understood that the 
Opposition have not accepted the aforesaid interpretation of the 
Speaker regarding these motions. The following figures from the 
Fourth Session of the Second Lok Sabha will justify our contention. 


TABLE II 


Fourth Session (10.2.58 to 9.5.58) 
Adjournment Motions 


Received ...... . 46 
Admitted....... Nil 
R Consent witheld— 


by tha Speaker .. . 46 
(Synopsis of Lok Sabha Debates 4th session of 2nd Lok Sabha, p. 559) 
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The first Adjournment motion permitted to be moved and 
Mscussed was on 18th February, 1954. It was an interesting case. 
The mover Df. Lankasundaram was an independent member 
belonging to the Oppagition. On the 27th february two members 
of Lok Sabha, Sri H. N. Mukherjee and Sm. Renu Chakravorti gave 
notice of an adjournment motion to discuss fle situation arising out 
of the use of police and military forces while a Secondary School 
Teachers strikewas $n in Calcutta. The motion was disallowed by 
the Speaker. On the same day a moticn fur papers made by 
Sri Sundarayya. Sri B.C. Ghose and others on the same subject 
was moved in the “Rajya Sabha” end the Chairman admitted it. 
Dr. Lanka Sundaram, therefore, moved an adjournment of the House 
to discuss the action of,the Government in agreeing to the discussion 
in the Upper House and ignoring the Lok Sabha where they are 
ultimately responsible. The speaker had tc admit that ‘we can 
dispassionately and coolly consider this, because the matter has a 
procedural importance apart from a Constitutional importance’. 


(Parliamentary Debates, H. P. Rezort, Vol I, 1954, p. 243) 


The Government was not prepared for tha debate. Neither could 
they oppose the admission of the motion. It was an uncomfortable 
scene. The perplexed Prime Minister had to state—‘I cannot really 
understand what is going to be discussed, Tem prepared to discuss 
the conduct of the Government and the oppos:tion yesterday, because 
it all hangs together ; it cannot be separated. Butif fou are of the 
opinion it should be discussed, we are prepared to abide by your 
wishes in this matter completely’ (Parliamentary Debates, H. P. 
Report, Vol. J, 1954, p. 246) The ‘adjournment motion’ was almost 
a censure on the Government for tle way scey acted in the Upper 
House. After the debate a Division was pressed and the motion was 
lost by 66 votes to 259. 


DISCUSSIONS on MATTERS or URGENT PUBLIC IMPORTANGE 


Apart from ‘Questions’ and ‘Adjournment Motions’ there are two 
other devices which the opposition utilise far discussion of urgent 
matters. These are ‘Half an Hour Discussiox’ and ‘Discussions on 
matters of urgent public importance for short duration’. While 
disscussing these procedures, Mr. Morris-Jones observes—‘‘A procedural 
peculiarity (by House of Commons standards) of the ‘Half an Hour 
discussion’ is that there is no specific motion before the House and 
there is no decision or vote to be taken at the end. “he same is also 
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true of another form of Discussion recently MA WA ..”. In 1953 
"the Deputy Speaker held a Conference’ with the leaders of various 
parties and groups and an agreed procedure was arrived at for 
‘Discussions on matters of urgent Public importance’, The procedure is 
similar to that for the Half an Hour Discussiorts efcept that no notice 
is required, no particular day 1s allotted and the time allowed may be up 
to two and half hours.” 
—(Morris-Jones, Parliament i i I India, p. 228) 
That these devices, particularly, the ‘ discussions n urgent 


matters ° have now become almost regular features of Lok Sabha can 
be seen from the following table : 


> o 
4TH SESSION 7TH SESSIQN 
(10.2.58 to 9.5.58) ° (9.2.59 to 9.5.59) e 
No. of Sittings = 64 “No. of Sittings =65 
No. of matters of urgent No. of matters of urgent 
public importance to which public importance to which 
attention of Minister was attention of Minister was 
called and statements were called and statements were 
made or BA by Minister =28. made or laifby Minister 19, 
It may also be mentioned 
that 50% of these matters” E 


were raised by the ‘Opposi- 
tion and Independents’. 


e a 
OPPOSITION AND DEBATES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Debates and discussions are other instruments through which 
the Opposition criticise Government's policy.” Debates also give 
opportunities to the opposition to place alternative programmes 
before the people. Just after the President’s address to the Joint 
Session of the Parliament and during the period of the Budget, 
the Opposition get a chance to review the whole policy of the 
Government. Every aspect of the country’s administration comes 
there under the searching fire of the Opposition. On other occasions 
members generally have to confine themselves on the specific issues 
on which the debates are held. The choice and timing of the topic, 
the array of facts at the disposal of the members and the sharpness 
of the argument and lastly the vigilance and the tact with which the 
debate is conducted make it interesting, lively and impressive. Of. 
course, being minority, there is a rare occasion when a motion moved 
by an opposition member gets a chance to be accepted by the House. 

11—2016P—V1II-IX 
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But the ruling Say cannot, forthwith reject all the motions and 
suggestions moved by the opposition. That wili be complete negation | 
of democracy., In spite of this numerical superiority the ruling party 
have to ebow down before the fSreeful argument of the opposition. | 
They are also being’ forced to admite their shortcomings and mistakes. 
The “following instances will show how opposition have functioned in 
this respect. e 


æ e SLOW PACE OF LAND REFORMS 


® 

On December 19, Mr. C. Panigrahi, a Communist member, 
moved a motion that a Committee be formed from Lok Sabha members 
to review the progress of laed weforms in the country. A debate 
followed thereafter. Statesman writes: “During the debate on a 
Communist membee’s resolution in the Lok Sabha, Congressmen 
vied with the Opposition in expressing dissatisfaction with slow pace 
of land geforms. At the end of the d:scussions Mr. Ge L Nanda 
announced his intention to set up soon a Planning Commission 
‘panel’ on land reforms and agreed to associate M.P.’s with it. The 
mover being satisfied with the Minister’s statement withdrew his 
resolytiqn.’’—(Stavesman, 20. 12. 58.) 


. DETERIORATION OF INDIAN PORT 


On February 19, 1959, the Lok Sabhe debated for 24 hours an 
opposition motion on sport. The motion was tabled by Prof. Hiren 
Mukherjee, Sri T. B. Vittal Rao and Mrs. Parvatj N. Krishnan all 
belonging to the Communist Group. The motion stated : “The House 
expresses its concern dt the deterioration of the standard of sport in 
the country, especially of cricket, and urges the Government to take 
steps to improve the quality of Indian athieties.’ 

During discussion “members criticised the fall in the standard of 
sport in the country, which, they saic, was reflected in the defeat 
of the Indian teams in international games. They particularly drew 
attention to the recent defeats sustained by India at the bandg of 
the West. Indies Cricket team and said there was something, wrong 
with Indian Cricket.” R 

The Minister of Education Dr. Srimali had to state that none 
could deny the existence of cliques in Indian sports administration, 
that public funds were being misused and that right people were not 
selected to represent India in international games. He assured the 
House that the Government would take steps to see that if any 
organisation misused public funds their grants would be stopped. He also 
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said that Government could not be indifferent ya was happening 
- in sports organisations. On the Minister’s assurance the motion was 
thereafter withdrawn.— (Statesman, 21. 2. 59s) è ` 
This debate reveals that even on a lighter subject the ,oppgsition 
can attract the attention of the Parliament “and embarrass the 
Government. . 


JAIN BLAMED FOR SUGAR ČRISIS® 


“The Union Food and Agriculture Minister, Mr. A. Pe Jain’ faced 
a hostile House to-day when the Lok Sabha bad a three-hour debate 
on the rise in Sugar prices and widespread profiteering by millowners 
and traders.” P 

The motion which was tabled bye Mr. Khuswant«*Rai (P.S.P.) 
and six others expressed concern at the policy of Sugar distribution 
and urged the Government to take suitable steps to check the rise 
in prices. Members from all sections of the Houses ificluding 
Congressmen, alleged that there were enough stocks in the country 
and the artificial scarcity had been created by mishandling of the 
situation. Some of them even demanded the Minister’s resignation. 

Sri Jgin in his reply admitted widespread frofiteering œ Mill- 
owners, wholesalers and retailers. He also announced that utmosi. 
effort would be made by the Government to minimise export’ of 
sugar. After the debate an amendment asking the Government to 
take whatever steps necessary to check the rise in prices was adopted.” 
—~(Statesman, 15. 8. 59.) 

These are some of the instances where the Government hava 
been outweighed by the convincing arguments of the opposition and 
have to accept their suggestions, of Course, in modified forms. In 
this connection we remember that two important cabinet Ministers 
Sri T. T. Krishnamachari and Sri A. P. Jain had to resign due to 
widespread resentinent against the policies pursued by their respective 
ministries. It has to be admitted that to a large extent the 

“opposition had an important contribution in exposing the failures of 
these ministries. 

- Prime Minister Nehru while replying the L.I.C. debate on 
20.2.58 in the Lok Sabha admitted : ‘It was broadly correct to say 
that the Minister must take full responsibility for the acts of his 
subordinates. So far as the present instance was concerned, the 
Minister did take the responsibility and he was no longer a minister.” 
—(Lok Sabha Debates, Synopsis 4th. Session of 2nd Lok Sabha, 
p. 67.) . 
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. ° perosrrion AND WALK-OUTS 


Opposition sometimes stage walk-outs against the ruling ‘of the - 
Speaker which they consider unjust, or against the cold and unsym- 
pathetic attitude ef 3 minister who refuses to accept the minimum 
demand of the opposite party. ‘It can be well understood that 
‘ walk-out’ is not a routine device. Is is an unusual] and rare 
measure. Somefimes a walk-out reveals the vehemence with 
which the opposition fights an issue and also its aftermath, t.e. 
their ° helplessness to get it implemenizd due to the obdurate 
policy of a ruling party having absolute majority in the House. By 
adopting this procedure the opposition try to forces the entire attention 
of the country on the issue and” the policy of the ruling party side 


by side. An§mportant examp% of a walk-ou; is given below :— 
. 


OPPOSITION M.P'.S WALK-ovt cr Lok SABHA 


“On 8rd September, 1958, opposition members shouting ‘the 
Food Minister must resign’ walked out cf the Lok Sabha when the 
Speaker refused to admit a sheaf of adjournmsnt motions on scarcity 
conditions in U.P. Opposition speakers argued that the Centre was 
responttblé@ since the supply and distribution of food cam®, under its 
-jurisdiction......M Jain was repeated_y heckled as he sought 
to convince the House that the Centre was rot constitutionally respon- 
sible for food supplies. The speaker rulec that food was primarily 
a state responsibility and the motions were therefore inadmissible.’’ 

—(Statesman, 4th September, 1958.) 


e CONCLUSION 


We were so long examining the role of the Opposition in the 
Indian Tok Sabha. We observed that even though numerically 
weak, the opposition utilised with tact and vigilance the different 
devices to ventilate the grievances of the people as also to expose the 
failings and misdeeds of a Government running with a mammoth. party 
structure. And while making a critical estimate of the role of the 
opposition it has to be admitted that the opposition is active, vigilant 
and alert. As has been observed by Prof. A. B. Lal: “The oppositiom 
in the Indian Parliament is small and divided, but it is alert and 
vocal and it has done its work well. Only it cannot hold out the 
threat of an alternative Government. It canrot force a dissolution.” 

(A. B. Lal, The Indian Parliament, pp. xix-xx). 

Sri Asoke Mehta, a leading member of the opposition, has assign- 


ed a minimum role for the opposition : “| believe that while periodi- 
6 


| 
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cally alternatives have to be explored, the puii function of the 
Opposition is to exercise vigilance.” ` (Asoke Mehta, The Oppositiog 
‘in New States: from the spain Journal of caine Science, 
Vol. XX, No. 1). o 

Judging by this test it mee be rightly sthted that the opposition 
though not sufficiently strong and organised, has fully justified its 
existence. ° 

The contributions made by the opposition during these years in 
making our Parliamentary democracy a success, are not also insigni- 
ficant. The impressive record that has been achieved by the Lok 
Sabha as a Parliamentary institution is largely due to the co-operation 
extended by the opposition in this ‘behalf. In this connection the 
remarks made by the Speaker is intere&ting. While reviéwing.the work 
of the first Lok Sabha the Speaker observed : ‘he Opposition usually 
functions through criticising the opposing proposals of the majority 
party and it is normal to all Parliaments. But, it is given only to 
few Parliaments to rise above party considerations in dealing with 
great issues of national and foreign policy It isa matter of gratifica- 
tion that the parties in the first Parliament of India have on many 
occasions subordinated their party considerations to the terest of 
the nation at large, particularly while debating questions of al 
mentary procedure, foreign policy and constitational amendments.’ 

(Lok Sabha Debates, Vol. I, p. 1288 ; 28. 3. 57). 


Although there is appreciation for the work done by the opposi- 
tion there is much scope for its Improvement. The task of the hour 
is to build a strong and healthy democratic #pposition—an opposition 
which is ready to assume power and challenge to the existing autho- 
rity. And of course such an opposition can never be built without a 
conscious and responsive public opinion. Only then a permanent 
guarantee can be secured for our democracy. 


+ + “MAN AND’ SOCIETY” 


Sm. PADMA SANYAL, M.A., 
* Research Student, Calcutta Unrversity 
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To-day we see man on his onward march of progress and civiliza- 
tion. He seems to dominate over earth and nature. In him, we see 
the superb deyelopment of intgllect. He makes wonderful scientific 
devices—tries to sendeSputniks to the vast and eternal emptiness, iries 
to make inter-planetary movement etc. ; anc on the other hand, he 
produces guperb pieces of art, architecture and literature. He tries 
to bring about a revolution in the animate es well as in the inanimate 
world. We do not observe all these in the cases of lower animals 
. who only eat and drink and sleep and live aimless lives as if to prove 
that bey. are merè animals and nothing else. But we see such 
. all-round development in the case of man, who is born arf nurtured 
in the lap of society.” In some cases of lower animals, of course, we 
see some vague forms of social lives, but that is quite different from 
that of man. The case of man is very peculiar. He lives in constant 
co-operation and interaction with the others of his kigd as well as with 
nature. He cannot live an isolated and aimless life and such a man 
without society is eve’ inconceivable. Aristotle says that such a 
being must be “‘either a beast or a god’’. Man and society—these two 
terms are so intertwined that it is impossible for us to think of the 
one without the other. If we imagine society as a big mansion, the 
individuals must be thought of as the uatts—the bricks. Hence the 
question which strikes the minds of the moral. philosophers as well as 
of the sociologists, is: What exactly is the relation between man 
and his society ?. 


Two well-known theories which have keen particularly influentiel 
in the history of Western social thought are the “Social Contract” 
theory and “Social Organismic’’ theory, which try to answer the 
question in their own peculiar ways. Tbe “Social Contract theorists 
hold the absolute independence of man of society, while the “Social 
Organismic’’ theorists hold the absolute dependence of man on his 


society. 
€ + 
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The ‘*Social Contract” theorists say that there. is no essential 
connection between man and, society. Rousseau says that “man is 
born free”, ie., indeperdents of the laws, habits andecustoms of 
society. Hence in the opinions ôf these thinkers, man is Independent 
of society—he rather creates society later on for the sake of expediency 
i.e., in order to protect himself against his misemable and insecure 
primitive condition, which was one of constant gonfljct and strife and 
the consequent rational desive for peace. If we study the history of 
Western social thought, we can see how tremendously it influenced 
the minds of the Western social thinkers. ; 

Since atleast 5th Century B. G., some philosophers regarded 
society as ‘‘a contrivance deliberately $t up by men for%ertajn ends”. 
In the 7th century, Thomas Hobbes and some other thinkers took 
society to be a means for the protection of men against the consquences 
of their ‘‘untrammelled nature”. Economic philosophers® like Adam 
Smith and others have taken society as an artificial device for ‘‘mutual 
economy”. Again, the 18th century individualists maintained that man 
was boro “free and equal’’ in his state of nature, but that they establi- 
shed a sogfal contract in order to set up social convenienctSTof order 
and protection; All these views regard society as based on some con: 
tract between individuals. 


IT! 


The other one, the “Social Organismic’’ theory strikes the problem 
from entirely the opposite direction. It views society as a kind of 
“biological system, a greater organism, alike in its structure and its 
functions, exhibiting the same kind of unity as the individual organism 
and subject to similar laws of development, maturation, and decline. 
Society’s cells are individual persons, ifs organs and systems are 
associations and institutions.’”’** This Organismic th3ory occurred 
very early to reflective minds and it finds its way into contemporary 
thinking on many levels. 

The early sociologist, Comte, holds that the unity of society and 
the participation of individuals within if can be thought of in terms 
of organism. Others say that society passes through the organic 
process of births, youth, maturity, old age and death. 

In Plato’s Republic, and in the Hegelian school of Political 
Philosophy, we meet another peculiar theory that regard society not 


* Maclver & Page, Society, P, 43, 
LA 
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as a greater body bus a an “‘incluSive mind’ —a mind common to 
its individuals. McDohgall spéaks of the reslity of a “group mind”. 


hus we see that according to this theory, there is an absolute depen- - 


dence of man on ‘his society. z’ 
. a ‘ + 4 
Ai IV” 


Both these theories are very well known to us. Bat if we closely 
study them, we see that both of them roam in the extremities and 
that what we Tan shy best of them is that thay give quite misleading 
answers. They do not take the problem in its totality. They bring 
either this side or that side of the problem to light and keep another 
side of it in complete darkness. Herce if wə take either of these 
theories as a cogrect answer, we go injustice to the problem itself. 


y 


If we gay with the ‘‘Social Contract’ theorists that man is 
independent of society, we do injustice to the social nature of 
man. Society is part and parcel of man’s individuality, and we 
cannot do away with society. Even if he leaves society and goes 
alone infg.g desert island, he takes with him a mind ,formed in 
society, and how can he depart from it? The development of human 
personality is a case of social suggestion, no doubt. 

It was a fancy with the older individualistic writers to liken the 
soul of the newly-born babe to a piece of blank paper, a ‘tabula-rasa’ 
as Locke said, upon which anything might be writben by means of 
education. In his advance, man passes through different social insti- 
tutions and “speech, readiffg, writing, the elengents of correct personal 
depor!ment in the family, in the school, in the social gathering etc., 
these are impressed upon him”. Everyone should admit the fact 
that the child does actually begin withovt many acts of skill 
which he acquires later on through his intersourss with his associates 
and from his teachers, and that, he learns only those acts which are 
already possessed by society. Of course, ws should not deny the 
fact that, the individual, on his part, must possess brain, he must 
have the organs of sense and other organis equipments and that he 
must be teachable. The store of accomplisned activities, forms, 
patterns, organizations, etc., of society have tremendous influence 
upon the growth of human personality. . “It is only through a social 
development”, says Charles Horton Cooley, “that mankind has 
amerged from animal bondage into that organic freedom, wonderful, 


though far from complete, that we now enjoy.” The child, by 
$ 
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selecting and assimilating the great number [re varieties of social 


' iufluences, may become, within the vague limits set by the general 


state of his society, the best that he is vertually fitted to become.” 
Hence we see that, ‘‘society is ‘more than the necessary environ- 
ment...our relation to the secial heritage i8 more intimate than 
that of the seed to the earth in which it grows. We are hprn to 
a society, the processes of which determine our heredity and parts 
of which become in time our internal mental equipment—not merely 
an external possession... Society both liberates and limits our 
potentialities as individuals not only by affording definite opportunities 
and stimulations, not only by placing upon us definite restraints and 
interferences but also subtly afid fmperceptibly by moulding our 
attitudes, our beliefs, our morals and owr ideals.’’* i 

In every sphere of human progress, society*exerts her influence. 
Even in moral sphere, man is indebted to society. As Dr. Sidgwick 
points out, “We only know the individual as a member of some 
society. What we call his virtues, are chiefly exhibited in his dealings 
with his fellows and his most prominent pleasures are derived from 
intercourse with them. Thus it is a paradox to maintain that man’s- 
highest goed is independent of his social relatiof&s, or of ehe consti- 
tution and condition of the community of which he forms a part”. 

Again Charles Horton Cooley says, PA child comes into -the 
world with an outfit of vague tendencies, for all definite unfolding 
of which he is dependent upon social condition. If cast away alone, 
on a desert islarfd, he would, supposing he succeeded in living at all, 
never attain a real humanity, would never know speech, or social 
sentiment or any complex thought”. This oint is very well justified 
by certain factual evidences of which “the famous case of Kaspar 
Hauser is peculiarly significant, because this ill-starred youth was 
in all probability bereft of all human contacts through political 
machinations and therefore his condition when found could not be 
attributed to a defect of innate mentality. When Hanser, ab the age 
of seventeen wandered into the city of Nuremberg in 1828, he could 
hardly walk, had the mind of an infant, and could mutter only a 
meaningless phrase or two. Sociologically it is noteworthy that 
Kaspar mistook inanimate objects for living beings. And when he 
was killed five years later, the post mortem revealed the brain develop- 
ment to be subnormal. The denial of society to Kaspar Hauser 
was a denial to him also of human nature itself.” + 

* Ibid., p. 47. 

+ Ibid.. pp. 44-45-« 
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Hence sthe mtihan of society on individuals can never be, 
denied. R. M. MacIver rejects the “Social Sontract’’ theory on the 
“ground that it is an erroneous assumption that human beings are 


or could become human beings apartsfifom or outside of society. It 
can be possible only when we overlook the act that man and society 
are ingeparable. Neither has a priority in the history of human 
development. It fails to recognize the sccial nature of man, and 
fails in its attempt to give us the answer rezarding the question of 
the relation bet®eer individual and society. | 


VI 


Of course, the Organismic theory also cannot be taken as satis- 
factory. .Of this theory also we can merely say thatit is also led to 
the same direction—The same failure as the “Social Contract’’ theory. 
The very conception “Social Organism’’ is misleading. Because 
there are Gertain fundamental distinctions that he between the 
conception of a living organism and that of a social system. 

Ina physical organism, the members cr organs have no in- 
dependent lives of their own. They have no existence apart from 
the oronim and that they exist only as 2 means and mot as an 
end. .An individual, ong the other hand, is a self-conscious being 
having a relatively independent personal existence of his own. He is 
not only a means but an end in himself as well. We may rather 
say with J. 5. Mackenzie that, “A society is a living thing in the 
sense that it is not a mere mechanical device, as the conception of 
a contract tends to suggest but rather a natural growth. But a 
natural organism cannot add a cubit to its” stature, nor can it make 
any radical change in the disposition of its parts. A society may 
transform itself out of all knowledge, may dissolve itself and be born 
again. If it grows it does not necessarily decay. It may renew its 
vouth like the eagle or rather like the fatled phoenix. It is an 
crganism, if is an organism of organisms, each one of which has a life 
of its own.” 

MacIver and Page point out another weak voint of the Organismic 
theory. They say, “The individuals do not belong to society as the 
cells ‘belong’ to the organism. The only centres of activity, of 
feeling, of function, of purpose that we know are individual selves. 
The only society we know is one in which these selves are bound toge- 
ther through time and space by the relations of each to each which 


* J. S. Mackenzie, Outlines of Social Philosophy, p. 50, 
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they themselves create or inherit.” mawon] Spencer,, who is an 

exponent of the Organismic theory of the relation between individuals 
‘and society, shows another difference between the living organism and 
the social system when he? sys that society hag no. “common 
sensorium’’, no central organ of .perception or fhought. “It ts only 
individuals who think and feel. So it ig misleading to apply the 
conception of organism in the case of social system. ° 

Again, it is a great mistake on the part of the Organismic theorists 
that they fail to do justice to the individuality of man» It is entirely 
an erroneous assumption that it is only society that lives and breathes 
in its individuals, and that the consciousness of the individuals are 
nothing but the manifestation eof dhe social consciousness in and 
through them. It is rather better to say that the individuals themselves 
are real self-conscious beings and that it is only through them that 
society lives and thrives. 

Some thinkers like Bsngamene Kidd have made a similar mistake, 
though from an opposite direction when they say that man should be 
subordinated to society, or who like the followers of the philosopher 
Hegel suggest that society itself has a value beyond the service which 
it renders go its members. š 

It is sometimes told tbat common men may be the product of 
society but great men, heroes or the men of Wenius are independent of 
their time and society. They themselves seem to make societies and 
times in which they live instead of being made by them. As Professor 
Muirhead says, e “They stand out in solitary independence of the society 
in the midst of which they are burn. If they have not made them- 
selves, they seem to have been made by God and to owe little or 
nothing to their environment. Caesar, Charlemagne, Napoleon may 
thus be proved to have been makers of their social environment instead 
of having been made by them.’’* 

This, also, is an exaggerated statement as well. Of course, the 
great men can, no doubt, be endowed by nature with potentialities 
greater than those of common individuals but we must say that they. 
also require the help of society for the unfoldment and development of - 

e those potentialities. They too, as Hegel says, have to suck “at the 
breast of universal ethos’’. Without society, without ths support af 
the social heritage, the individual personality does not and cannot 
come into being. 

The “Social Organismic’’ theory overemphasises the predominance 
of society on man and does injustice to man’s individuality just as the 


* Elements of Etkics, p, 169, 
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“Social Contract’’s ijon does injustice to the social nature of man. 


Thus we see that both of thege theories are opposite and misleading - 


and neither can be taken as a satisfactory answer to the basic question 


of sociology. ° 2° 


Wè must rather say that man is man and society is society. They 
are two individual existents but are certainly inseparable and inter- 
connected. We can neither say that originally man was without a 
society or that he was born on a piece of land without any connection 
with the others dfound him ; without any bondage to others, which is 
quite impossible, because of the fact that even if we leave aside the 
consideration of other people around him, we must admit the fact that 
he was born as a member of son% family and bears a close relation to 
it and we all know that family fgms the basis of man’s social life. 
If we study man’s merality in evolutionary series, we see that moral 
sense begins from the fellow-feelings of man and that even at the 
lowest grades of human progress there were family, clan, tribe etc. 
Hence we see that man without society is inconceivable. 


Nor again, can we say that man has no independent existence of 
his own and that he lives merely as organs of the social organism. 
This also jawoh the cas®. For he is born as an individual mah,—he has 
his own individuality—his own personality —but he is one who is born 
and ‘nurtured in the lap” of society, and too has to be suckled at the 
- breast of universal ethos. Hence we should better say that both man 
and society are necessary factors to each othar. Without the one, the 
other cannot be thought of. Neither is society a later creation of man, 
nor man mere organs of the social organism, they are individual exis- 
tents but are interconnecfed to each other. Society is dependent on 


individuals as individuals are dependent on society. “Itis only in the 


light of their struggles, their interests, their aspirations, their hopes 
and their fears that we can assign any function and any goal to 
society and conversely, it is only because they are part of society that 
individuals are endowed with interest, with aspirations, with goals. 
It is only in society that human nature can thrive. The relationship 
between individuals and society is not one-sided, both are essential 
for the comprehension of either.’’* 


* MacIver and Page, Society, p. 48, 
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NO 
IMITATION IN INDIAN AESTHETICS 
Davamay MUKHERJI E ‘ 
Chandernagar College. 


[In this brief note, some of the findings of the Indian theorists 
are restated in the light of the Greek theory of Imitétion. Tt is 
shown that (1) Drama, Painting and Poetry were regarded in India 
as the chief modes of representative art. (2) Of these drama was 
the most popular and developed “form. It was defined as a mimicry 
of the actions and conduct of people. %8) Rasa theory is mot sui 
generis applicable to drama only but it takes cognizance of other 
modes of imitative arts. (4) Apprehension of rasa in imitative arts 
has been explained either as a process of mental ascription ora process 
akin to inference |. 

The Greek prophet of beauty reinforced his most formidable 
assault on poetry and the representative arts with the theory of 
Imitation—Azt imitates Nature. This theory, however, remained to - 
serve as the starting point of aesthetic enquiry in the West and 
subsequent writers have, as shown by Abercrombie,’ tried to explain 
the several implications of this theory. We may notice glimpses of a 
similar nature in India from the earliest times? and Das Gupta has 
collected some instances with an illuminating remark in his @taytctta: 


‘ala A @ Stet Vor eag mfacey aay sway Sila grana ae 
acs qg e StHwy "BCS ay YA etal sai e RER wouter aa arty 
sasa e Ne aa oe eas fag fig atea wr Si ocr) St? afas 
Aten ua seer sta 6 wre quot gfacte uu waters WES 


CARIE 49: mimesis CF cam fants Agaa faay MASAI ta iè 


Falling in almost a line with the Greek masters Bharata defines 
drama as a ‘mimicry of actions and conduct of people, which is rich 
in various emotions, and which depicts different situations. This 
wil relate to actions of men good, bad and indifferent’. It js also 
described as a ‘mimicry of the exploits of Gods, Asuras, Kings as 


1 L. Aberorombie.—Principles of Criticism, Ch. IV, 
2-6.9. Om dilpani éamsanti devadilpini, efesim vai silpinémanukrtiriha dilpamadhi- 
gamyate. Aitareya Brahmana. 
8. Das Gupts—Kavyaloke. P. 92. De is not happy over this introspective attitude. 
Cf. “The Indian theorists have almost neglected perhaps the most important part of their 
task oiz,a definition of the nature of the subject of a poem as & product of the mind of the 


poet; this problem is the main igsue of the Western Aesthetics. Inter. go Vakroktijivitam, 
P.XX fn. 19. 
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well as of kuasa Bharata desis with Plot, Diction and - 
‘other allied subjects like Aristotle for the Natyadastra was composed, 
for the playwrights, as well as thegprodteers of plays.” But later on 
the emphasis was shefted from vastu, (Sbject) to bhava (emotion) and 
rasa (sentiment) and the notion of imitation, which is primarily 
based on an evaluation of vastu, did not assume the shape of a clearly 
formulated philosophical doctrine, instead Bharata’s sutra occupied the 
prime" positign In Ifidian aesthetics. s 


Bharata’s enunciation of rasanispatti, how rasa arises, is indeed 
too cryptic, the Keywords samyoga and n-spatts have to be properly 
explained and the concept of*stimiy: ohava has to be fitted in its 
relation to bibhdava, anubhava and Samcdri. Later on in the exposi- 
tion of Bharata’s shtra however traces of the notion of imitation 
again recurs. In the Rasagangadhara a rnefold exposition is offered 
but Mammata refers to the views of four philosophers, Lollata, 
Samkika, Bhaitanayaka and Abhinavagupta, all of whom have 
explored the psychology of aesthetic experience with consummate 
skill, ingenunity and subtelity.° We are however concerned chiefly 
with th@view of thé first two as the chief exponents of imitation for 
the „other two have gone deeper into the problem of aesthetic experi- 
ence apart from any notion of imitation. Both Lollata and Samkika 
posit drama as a mode of imitation snd endeavour, to explain way 
imitative art is agreeable. 


In imitative art it is not the object that gives pleasure but, as” 
is well known, pleasure follows from aesihetic semblance. ` As we find 
stated in one of the passages from Aristctle, ‘It is not the object which 
gives pleasure, but inference takes place “hat ‘This is That’, so that 
an exercise of intelligence is brought about’. This exercise of 
intelligence is described as a process of mental ascription by Lollata 
and a process akin to inference by Samkaka (whose views in essence 
are given below’), 


* 

; NS i, 111-112, 120 tr. by M. Ghosh. See Ghosh, P, XLITI- XLIV. 

5 Cf. Abh on N. S. XV, 2 Vaci yatoastu Kartavyah-Kavina nirminakéle, nateng 
prayogakale. 

ê See V. Bhatticarya—Sahity-amimémsa for a clear and concise presentation of the 
different interpretations of the sūtra. Ghosh transla-es the sūtra thus—'‘The sentiment is 
produced from a combination of Determinants, Cansequents and Transitory states. Ghosh 
adds this note—The N.S. nowhere explains the terme somyoga and nispatti of this definition 
and does nct include sthyaibhava in it. Hence the theory of rasa has come to be interpreted 
differently in later times, N.S, P. 105. 

1 Rhet. qnoted by Bosanques. Hist. of Aisthatic p. 58. 


8 Cf. Lollata as interpreted by Pradipa—Nete tu tulyartipatanusandhana ee 
pyamainah simajikaném camatkarahetuh. Samkika’s theory is explained on the analogy of 


the painted horse, bias Sat TAT Wher iia Sete st) (ate ae) Nagetfa, takes" 


this process as vikalpa Cf. Idameva Patafijalanim: vikalpitamakam jianam. ' Sabdajhani- 
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Bharata's sūtra is the pivot roun@ which dhe rasa system evolves 
and thé rasa theory is inextricably linked with dramatic representa? 
, tion. The other modes of gepresentation have mb at all been 
focussed for discussion in connection with tie exposifion ‘of the 
rasa theory. In fact rasa theory has been extended in judging 
the other arts, especially Kavya by later theorists. The question 
may, therefore, legitimately arise as to whether the rasa 
theory is applicable sw generis to drama elons, or whether 
it is applicable, because of the principles being so general and 
the arts being so akin, to all modes of imitation. Das Gupta has 
probed into this question, and has come to the conclusion that rasa 
though primarily the province of drama has been extended to other arts 
as well’. As a medium for raga delineation drama was sregarded 
superior to Kavya, its appeal is more general, as ib employs a visible 
medium.*” But the other forms of art are also suitable for rasa, only 
Santa rasa according to some theoriests was not thought suitable 
drama. 


In fact the Indian theorists regarded poetry, drama and 
painting as the chief modes of representative art andemi these 
drama was "the most developed and popular form ; rasa has there- | 
fore been explained with reference to dfamatic representation. 
In this connection we are tempted to push our investigation furthur to 
an oft quoted passage in the Mahabhasyam, which in our judg- 
ment, fills up a lacana in Indian aesthetic speculations, for in this 
passage we find, drama, poetry and painting clearly mentioned as the 
three modes of representative art. The passage is quoted below in 
extenso on account of its importance™. 


upati vastusinya vikalpa iti tat sūtrāte (Y S.T. 9) ud. P. 92. ‘Vikalpa’ observes Das 
Gupta ‘is the existence of abstract imagination on the basis of language symbols... Vikaipa, 
which is imagination pure and simple is without touch with reality, Is only gives a 
fictious data, in which knowledge is of the form ‘I imagine the blue’ and not ‘I feel the blue’. 
Y,S. p. 27. Sampradéyaprakasini on K Pr. Explains the ‘anumana‘ or inferences here 
involved thus ‘anyo hi anumiyama no'rthah anumapakalin apirvataya lingaviviktataya- 
paroksataya sadhyataya ca pratiyate Ayantu bibbavadipratitisamakalataya purasphurattaya 
si@dhataya ca pratiyate. (K.Pr. 1.5.8. Ed chiv), 

9 S. Das Gupta—Kavyaloka P. 62 s.q. 

10 cf, Kavye tu gundlamkara-nanoharagabdarthagarire lokottararasapramanake hrdaya- 


- æ ^y o ae 


As in Mafijusi P., 240-247. Iha tu Katham vartamanata? Kamsam ghatayati 
Balim bandhayati ti cirahate ca Kamsecirabrddhe ca Balau? Atrapi yuktaiva, Katham? 
Ye t&vadete ganbhiki nima ete pratyaksam kamsam ghatayanti Balim bandha 
yanti. Citresu katham? Citresvapti udgtirnanipatitisca, prahārā dfsyante kamsasya 
kfsnasya ca. Granthikesu katham? Yatra sgabdagranthagadamatram laksyate? Tep 
Nazesa comments on the last sentence—tani kathayanto granthikih svaburdhivisin 
Sato vidyaminan kamsadin prakasayanbi strotrbuddhan samarpayanti. cj. Sabopahita 
rupamstu buddhervisayatan gatin pratyaksamiva kamsadin sadhanatvena manyate 
Vakyapadiya cited by Kaiyat4 le. b 
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In accounting for’such forms as Kamsam ghatayati, Balim ban- 


‘dhayati, he causes (represents) the slaying of Kamsa or the binding of. ` 


Bali. Patañjali debates the use sof present tense in such cases. 
‘How can,’ the Bkasyakara asks, ‘fhe present tense be used in such 
cases as the actual slaying of Kamsa or the binding of Bali took place 
in the remote past? The Bhasyakara then spcifically and separately 
justifies the use of present tense (i) in the case of dramatic represen- 
tatiore by the Sublfikas, the actors ; (ii) in pictorial representation of 
the fnoidents in characteristic postures and (iii) in the recitals of the 
incidents by the profeseional reciters, the granthickas. The Bhasya- 
kara then observes that representatigns on the stage and canvas have 
the special attribute of conjyring visions of the past bya visible 
concrete medium (thie is emphasised by the use of pratyaksa meva). 
But what about the art of poetry? In poetry we have no visible 
medium. Nevertheless, in the art of poetry a world of ideas is created 
by means of the words, where Kamsa and Krsna play their roles, real 
Kamsa and Krsna are resurrected in a world of ideas. 


Patafijali’s passage, as we have quoted from Manjusa is carefully 


, commesed on by Waiyata and Nagesa and it is taken as an authority 


for the standpoint of the grammarians, that the import Ofa word is 
an ideal construction, and not an objective reality. Its metaplysical 
importance might have clouded its importance in aesthetics.*? 


13 The weiter is gratetul to his esteemed colleagues Sri P. R. Bhor and Dr. S. Chatterji 
fur their having revised this note. 


L? NINETY-FIVE YEARS OF SECONRARY 
EDUCATION UNDER THE UNIVERSITY- 
OF CALCUTTA 


S. Ke De, M.A. ° 


Calcutta University managed and controlled secondary education 
of Bengal for the last 95 years. Of these 95 years, for the first 25 
years it controlled secondary education not only of the whole of 
Northern India including the North-We&tern Frontier Province, the 
Punjab, modern Rajasthan, Uttar Jwadesh, Himachal Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh but also of Bihar, Orissa and Assafn and beyond the 
frontier of India~~Burma and Ceylon. 


ENGLISH EDUCATION BEFORE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 


With the establishment of the University of Calcutta in 1657, 
secondary edwéation in a regular and systematic form began in India ; 
but it would be a mistake to think that English education in Bengal, 
began with the establishment of the Calcutta University. It began 
long before that. The East India Company received Charter from 
Queen Elizabeth on the 31st December, 1600. This Company whose 
original object was only trade and commerce, ultimately became 
victorious in all their struggles with the Portuguese, Dutch and the 
French rivals, and with tht victory in the battle of Plassey (1757) an 
empire in India was truly laid which was legalised with Emperor 
Shah Alam’s grant of the Dewany of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa to 
the Hast India Company (1765). In 1835 the commercial activities 
of the Company were finally closed down, and then it became a 
political power and continued to make conquests on behalf of the 
mother country. In this period and even earlier than this (1600-1765) 
the Company tried to foster some evangelical as well as educational 
activities among the natives. Dr. N. N. Law in his “Promotion of 
Learning in India by Early European Settlers’’ mentions, how the 
Company tried to propagate the Gospel among the Indians and give 
them such education as would fit them to ‘‘carry out effectively the 
purpose for which they were enlisted,” and how en Indian youth 
was taken to England for education in Christian doctrine and con- 
verted there to Christianity as Peter by King James I. g But whether 
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this kind of sporagtic attengpt of education and proselytising activities | 
of the East India Company may be called educational enterprise is a 
different question. But this is true that long before the establishment 
of the Galcutta University, people of Bengal learnt English as a 
language. 

“The Charter Act of the Compary was renewed in 1698 and it 
directed the Caqmpany to maintain schools, wherever necessary, in 
their factorigs and garrisons “to instruct the gentoos that shall be the 
servants os slaves of the Company or of their agents in the Protestant 
religion” (cf. Sir C. Ibert: Government of India). In accordance 
with the Missionary clause of the Charter Act of 1698, Chaplains 
were appcinted in all the Presideficy towns to look after the education 
of the Christian as well as Angio-Indian children of the Company’s 
servants. Chaplain Bellary of Calcutta founded a charity school 
sometime between 1720 and 1731. 

After 1765, when the Company became a real political power and 
had consolidated its position, it changed its educational policy. Now 
instead of keeping education confined among the Christian and Anglo- 
Indian children, the Company began tc encourage education of the 
childe@m of the Boil, by establishing Madrasahs, Muktabs and Path. 


salas to placate both (he Hindus and the Muslims, 


MISSIONARY E\NILRPRISE 


The Christian missionaries did not lag behind. They also estab- 
lished schools. The work of the Serampore Trio—Dr. William Carey, 
Ward, and Marshmgn was very commendable. They conductéd 
several schools for boys and girls at Strampore, Calcutia and other 
places. The London Missionary Society also did excellent educational 
work. ‘‘The spontaneous demand for liberal education on the part 
of the most advanced thinking members of the Hindu community” 
continued this way till the Charter Act of the Company came up for - 
renewal in 1813. Now questions were raised (a) whether mission- 
aries should be allowed to go to India and run educational institu- 
tions in the territories of the Company for the spread of Christianity 
among the Indians in the name of the spread of Western educatidn ; 
and (b) whether the East India Comvany should accept the respon- 
sibility for the education of the Indian people. 

The missionaries scored a victory over the first issue. On the 
23rd June, 1818 a resolution was passed permitting the missionaries 
to carry on their educational activities and on the 21st July, 1818 it 
received the rqyal assent. The resolution in which the. question of 
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desirability or propriety of the Christian aden to sun educa- 
tional institutions was discussed was as follows :—! 


“Resolved, that it is the opinion of this Committee that it is the 
duty of this country to promote thee interests and shappinesg of, the 
native inhabitants of the British dontinions in India, ‘and that measures 
ought to be adopted as may tend to the introduction among them 
of the useful knowledge and moral improvement. Thap in furtherance 
of the above objects sufficient facilities should be afforded by law to 
persons desirous of going to, or remaining in, India for the purpose’ of 
accomplishing those benevolent designs.” (Vide Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the affairs of the Hast India 
Company (1832, Appendix 1). > 

As regards the second issue, stiff opposition came front the Direc- 
tors themselves who were unwilling to undertake tlfe financial respon- 
sibility that would be required for starting educational institutions. 
But the opponents of the ‘mission clause’ which was passed felt the 
necessity of counteracting the missionary influence and therefore they 
moved and carried out a resolution as follows :— 

“It shall be lawful for the Governor-General in Council to direct 
that out of any surplus which may remain of the rerffs, revenue’ and 
profits arising from the said territorial acquisitions, after defraying 
the expenses of the mintary, civil and commercial establishments and’ 
paying the interest of the debt, in manner hereinafter provided, a 
sum of not less than one lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart 
and applied to the revival and improvement of literature, ...... and 
for the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences 
among the inhabitants of she British territorles in India; and that 
any schools, publie lectures, or otber institutioris, for the purposes 
aforesaid, which shall be founded at the presidencies of Fort William, 
Fort St. George, or Bombay...... in virtue of this act shall be governed 
by such regulations as may from time to time be made by the said 
Governor-General in Council.’’ ` 

e The Charter Act of 1813 was, therefore, a turning point in the 
history ‘of education in India. The education of the Indian people 
was definitely recognised as a responsibility of the Company by 
this Act. 

The success of. the Hindu College (Vidyalaya) founded in 1817 
by the leading Hindus of Calcutta for the education of their children 
in western arts and science and the belief among the missionaries 
that English education would greatly help the conversion of the people 
led them to found*a Jarge number of schools. Alexander Duff gave 
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a fresh impetus to education by this time. The Serampore mission- 
aries established N college in 1827. The Oriental Seminary was 
founded by Gourmohan Addy in 1829. A very good school was startéd 
at Taki þy the local Zamindars, e" í 

The Charter Act of the Company was again renewed in 1833. 
From this time the educational activities of the missionaries were 
intensified. ‘ 

Seeing tle spread of education among the people, narrow-minded 
conservative people of England thought that England was committing 
political suicide, for, this English education would foment political 
discontent among the Indians, and so:ne of them even accused 
Macaulay, a great advocate of Western education, of the greatest 
disservice to England. To this criticism Macaulay replied in the 
House of Commons at the time of the renewal of the Charter Act 
of 1683 :— 

. “Tt nay be that the public mind of India may expand under our 
system until it bas outgrown that system, that by good government 
we may educate our subjects into a capacity for better government ; 
that having become instructed in Hurogean knowledge, they may, in 
some Pare age, demand European instiit tions.’ Whether such a day 
wili ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to avert or 
retard it. Whenever it comes, it will be she proudest day in English 
History. To have found a great people sunk in the lowest depths of 
slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made 
them desirous and capable of all the privileges® of citizens, would 
indeed be a title to glory all our own. The sceptre may pass away 
from us. Unforeseen accidents may derange our most profound 
schemes of policy. Victory may be :rconstant to our arms. But 
there are triumphs which are followed by no reverse.”* i i 


PRELIMINARIES 


In Bengal the number of schools trabled. Six new seminaries 
were established commencing with the city of Patna and Dacca. dix 
more seminaries were established in the beginning of 1836. A network 
of vernacular schools under European supervision was established $ in. 
Bengal. English education spread so rapidly that in 1853 a stage had 
been reached when a comprehensive strvey of the whole field of 
education was necessary. The Charte? Act was renewed again 
in 1858. Atthe time of renewal, the House of Commons held a` 
thorough enquiry into the educational developments,in India. On the 
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basis of this enquiry, the Court of Directors sent down the famous 
Educational Despatch on the 19th July," 1854. The Despatch 


` . suggested the establishment of Universities. Of course, the proposal 


for establishment of a University at Calcutta was made, before this by 
the Council of Education which consisted df F. Milletf, James 
Alexander, ©. C. Egerton, Rassamay Dutt, Prosunno Coomgr Tagore, 

Dr. F. J. Mowat in 1845. “The Council was sot opinion that on 
account of the ‘advanced state of education’ in Bengal it was ‘not only 
expedient and advisable’ but a matter of ‘strict justice and necessity’ 

that some mark of distinction should be conferred on the students. 
By this they would be known ‘as persons of liberal education, capable 
of holding high offices under ethe Government’...... The members of 
the Council considered that of all Brigish Universities, the constitution 
of the University of London was most suitableto the needs of India” 
(Hundred years of the University of Calcutta). But the proposal was 


negatived by the Court of Directors on the grounde that it was 
then premature. 


In a petition to the House of Lords in 1852, C. H. Cameron, the 
then President of the Council of Education, vleaded.for the establish- 
ment of Wniversities in India with the power to grant “Uogrees. A 
similar petition signed by Raja Radhakanta Deb and others en 
behalf of the British Indian Association was submitted on the 18th 
April, 1858. Rev. Alexander Duff, John Clerk Marshman and C. H. 
Cameron in their evidence before the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1858 pleaded for the immediate establishment of Universities 
in India on the exact model of the University of London. 


The Directors weré now ready to reconsider their decision. They 
said : “The rapid spread of liberal education among the natives of India 
since that time, the high attainments shown by the native candidates 
for Government scholarships and by native students in private institu- 
tions, the success of the Medical colleges, and the requirements of an 
increasing European and Anglo-Indian population, have led us to the 
conclusion that the time is now arrived for the establishment of 
universities in India.” | 

Still the Government of India did not proceed with the University 
Act. It set up a Committee with Sir James Colvile as President 
to settle the details of the scheme of the University. It was settled 
that the three Universities should resemble each other in their main 
features, and should have the same standard of learning. The 
Committee again was split up in 5 different sub-committees—each 
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with definite function? On J uly 9, 1855 the different sub-committees 
submitied their reports regarding rules for examination, qualification 
of candidates, amount of fees to be paid, subjects of examinations and 
names of text books. . The sub-committee? in Arts recommended for 
substituting the term ‘‘Wntfance’’ for “Matriculation'' as the latter 
expressio% was not sufficiently descriptive. 

The University Act II of 1857, was passed by the legislative 
Council and received the Governor-General’s assent on January 24, 1857. 
Viscount*Canning became the first Chancellor “The first meeting of 
the Senate was held on the 8rd January, 1857 in which the Vice- 
Chancellor and 22 fellows were present. The Syndicate of the 
University could not function before’ 1888 so the Provincial Committee, 
consisting of the Vice-Chancellos, Cecil Besdon, the Rev. Joseph 
Mullens, Lieutenant-Colénel Baker, A. Grani and Ramaprasad Roy 
acted as the executive body in its place. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Rules regarding the holding of examinetions were framed as 
toliows :— i 

. The Effttance Examination was to be held in Calcutt&,; there 
would be other centres also at Berhampore, Krishnagar, Dacca, 
Chittagong, Cuttack, Bhagalpore, Patna, Benares, Agra, Delhi, 
Bareilly, Ajmere, Lahore and at any other plece the Syndicate might 
think proper. A candidate appearing in the Entrance Examination 
should complete his sixteenth year and pay an examination fee of 
rive rupees. The subjects for examination were (1) Languages which 
included English and one of the following: ° Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
Persian, Hebrew, Sanskrit, Bengali, Oriya, Hindi, Urdu and Burmese; — 
(2) History and Geography which included outlines of General 
History, outline of Indian History, a general knowledge of Geography, 
a knowledge of the Geography of India; (8) Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy which included Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry 
and elementary knowledge of Mechanics; (4) Natural History which 
included general knowledge of the habits and characteristics of verte- 
brated animals and general economy of vegziation and simple or 
elementary organs of plants. A candidate was to apply either to the 
Registrar at least fourteen days, or to the Secretary to the Local 
Committee of Public Instruction where he would be examined, at 
least two months before the examination, aad produce testimony 
that he was sixteen years of age and of good moral character and 
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algo give notice in writing of the language in which he’ desired to be 
_ examined. A candidate could answer in either of the languages.he 
` had taken up. On the morning of the fourth Monday, after the 
examination, the Syndicate was 3 to publish a ligt ‘of suecesséul candi- 
dates in two divisions. 


AFFILIATION 


+ 


Immediately afterethe incorporation of the Wniversity, applications 
for affiliation began to come from various schools “all over Indis. 
On the first year, the Provincial Committee granted affiliation to tha 
following institutions:--Bishop College, the Parental Academy and 
Doveton College, St. Paul’s School, the Free Church Institutions, 
La Martiniere and the London Missionary Society’s Institutions at 
Bhawanipore, Hooghly College, Dacca College, Krishnagar College, 
Berbampore College and Serampore College. (It is to be noted hare 
that there was no distinction between a secondary School and a 
college at this stage. One secondary school in Madras was known 
asa University.) 

In 1864-65 the following institutions were glliliated to the Calcutta 
University :—The Church Mission School at Amritsar, the Chriss 
Mission School at Cawnpore, the Gauhati Migh School and Bishop's 
School at Simla, the Government High School at Cuttack, the Sehore 
School in Central India. In 1368-69, the Chittagong High School, 
the Allahabad High School and the Mussorie High School were 
affliated. The London Mission School at Mirzapore was affiliated 
in 1872, the Maharaja’s School at Patiala in 1874, the Government 
High School at Rangooh in 1879. 


First ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


The only examination in Arts conducted by the University in the 
first year was the Entrance Examination. There were two hundred 
and forty-four candidates. Except ten, who came from Delhi College, 
they were all inhabitants of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. Fifteen candi- 
dates were absent and sixty-seven failed to pass. One hundred and 
fifteen were placed in the first division and fifty-seven in the second. 
(Vide One hundred years of the University of Calcutta). 


EXPENDITURE 


In 1854-55, the amount spent on education was Rs. 999,898. In 
1855-56, it had risen to Rs. 1,725,664. In 1856-57, it again rose to 
Rs. 2,164,050." Aa increase from ten to twentygone lakhs of rupee, 
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for education ‘was “an ¿mazinge evidence of extravagance’ to Lord 
ElJenborough. He said, “It was about the costof two regiments of 
English infantry,’ But William Ritchie, the Vice-chancellor, in” 

course ofshis eonvocatien address i in 16880 said, — 


“Of all the defences o a State, the surest, the best and the 
cheapest is the education of its people. Educate your people from 
Cape Comorin to the Himalayas and a second mutiny of 1857... will 


be impossible.” e « . 
a 


DIFFICULTIES OF HOLDING MEETINGS AND EXAMINATIONS 


The first meeting of the, Sgnate was held on January 3, 
1857, but the University did not have its own buildings until March 
12, 1973. -The “problem of providing accommodation for the Senators 
was solved very soon but the question of providing accommodation 
for the ever-increasing number of candidates for the Entrance Examina- 
tion could not be solved so easily. The number of candidates for 
the Entrance Hxamination in 1857 was 244 and the next year 
the number rose to 1,114. In 1858, the Town Hall not being avail- 
able fcr the purposg of holding examination, the examination 
was held in the upper floor of the Free School Institution. Bat in the 
subsaquant years, as thee number of candidates increased, even the 
Town Hall was not sufficient for the purpose, and examinations were 
partly held in the Town Hall and partly in sce improvised tents in the 
Maidan. Seeing this sad state of affairs, The Junior Board of Exa- 
mination in Arts observed :— 


“We trust that the Vice-Chancellor and Syndicate will pardon 
us for observing on this point, that it is unbecoming of the 
dignity of a great University, at the metropolis of this empire, not to 
have a suitable building, under its own management, for the conduct of 
its affairs. The success of this University is n> longer a matter of 
speculation, the applications for Entrance are increasing ina ratio that 
we believe has no parallel in the history of the world? (Vide 
‘Hundred Years of the University of Calcutta). 


THE MEDIUM or INSTRUCTION 


From the very beginning English was the medium of instruc- 
tion, andit proved a great handicap to the students., If we take 
into consideration the results of the first two years of the Entrence 
Examination, we see the English medium oi instruction and examina- 


tion was responsible for failure of no less than 76% of the candidates. 
t ` 6 . 
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Because of these poor results the standard of examination kad to be 
lowered, and grace marks had to be piven in otder “to pass every 
student of ordinary ability who has fairly profited by the curriculum of 
the school and college study which ke has passed through,” And this 
practice has continued ever since. . In a meeting of the Senate of the 
Calcutta University held in 1858 it was resolved that the candidates for 
the Entrance Examination should be allowed to answer questions in 
any living language ; but in a meeting of the Senate, held in 
1861-62 it was resolved that ‘all papers should be answered in English 
unless otherwise specified. T. N. Siqueria in his book “The Edu- 
cation of India” comments: “This had an immediate effect on the 
High Schools though they were still ig theory free to teach in English 
or in the Vernacular—and through the, High Schools eyen on the 
Middle English and Middle Vernacular schoolse, they all Became 
‘Englished’ as steps leading to the inevitable University course.” 


UNILATERAL AND PREDOMINANTLY ACADEMIC IN NATURE 


The secondary school course was too literary and bookish and ‘‘too 
exclusively directed to University studies.” An attempt to give it a 
vocational bias and bifurcation of education at High School stage was 
recommended efor the first time by the Indian Edutation Commission 
of 1882, but it could not be given effect to. Certaja changes, however, 
were made in the regulations of the Hatrance Examination in 
1858. Now “The provision for oral examination in the Lan- 
guages was omitted, and Natural History was deleted from the 
course. Mechanics*too was omitted from the paper on Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy. For each wot the four subjects 
at this examination the maximum marks allotted was 100 and the 
minimum marks for passing were fixed at one-third, for the 
languages, and one-fourth for each o° the other subjects. The 
minimum number of marks for the first division was fixed at 
_ fifty per cent (vide Hundred years of the University of Calcutta). 

During the years 1858-59, details in the machinery of examin- 
ations were also worked out, e.g. in the appointment of examiners, 
general procedure of conducting examinations and the rules for the 
guidance of officers in charge of examination centres. 

In 1868 circulars were issued to the Director of Public Instruction 
and Heads of affiliated colleges requesting them to state whether 
they liked to maintain, mcdify or abolish altogether the rules 
regarding the age of the candidates of the Entrance Examination. 
In 1869 the Syndicate decided that “any person, wherever he 
should have been ‘educated, might be admitted in Pecember to 
TT 449016P—VITL-TX 
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the Entrance Hxwamination, provided he would be above the age 
of sixteen years onthe Ist of March following. In 1879 it was 
“decided that the age of each successful candidate for Entrance Ex- 
amination should be stated in the cést@icate issued to him. 

On the 26th January, 1867 the Syndicate expressed the desir- 
abilitv, of taking steps to secure the adoption of a uniform system of 
spelling of Indian proper names in the Roman character. Jn 
1872 it was decided that Natural and Physical Science should be 
introéuced in the*school curriculum. History and Geography in 
the place of History, and Geometry and Mensuration in the place of 
Geometry were inserted. The rate of fees for the Hntrance Ex- 
amination was raised from Rs. $/- o Rs. 10/- only. 


a o 
> ; DECENTRALISATION OF EDICATION 


The question of decentralisation of education which is heard so 
muck now,8-days was also raised in those days. Privileges enjoyed by 
Government schools became an eyesore to many, specially to the 
missionaries. People attracted the attention of the Government to 
that portion of the Despatch of 1854 which stated :— 

“Wae look forward to the time when any genera] system of 
“education entirely provided by Government may be discontinued, 
with the gradual advance of the system of grant-in-aid, and when 
many of the existing Government institutions, specially those of 
a higher order, may be safely closed, or transferred to the manage 
ment of local bodies under the contro] of and aided by the State.” 
This Doctrine of State-withdrawal was not given effect to ; rather 
between 1858 and 1888 the officials of the Department brought a 
rapid multiplication of Government schools. 

Rev. Mr. Johnston said in this connection :— 

“ The prestige and influence of a school and college, under ie 
direct management of the Government, makes competition by private 
enterprise almost impossible on the part of the natives, and extremely 
difficult for any (mission) society, specially in a country like India, 
under a system of paternal despotism.’’—(Roper Lethbridge: High 
Eiduzation in India.) A 

For this tirade of the missionaries Indian Education Commission 
was appointed in 1882 which reviewed the rate of increase of secondary 
schools and pupils in the period between 1854 and 1882. The 

Commission observed :— 
; ‘ If-ever education is to be adequate, it must be national in a 
wider sense than is implied in mere State management ; and must be 
' . 
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managed in a great measure by the people themselves ; that the very 
' success of Government institutions is itself a bar and discouragement, 
to that local combination and self-reliance which it is primary object 
of the grant-in-aid system, ete. ”. The Commissions therefore, 
recommended that the secondary education should, as far as possible, 
be provided on the grant-in-aid basis. i 


SECONDARY EDUCATION EXPANDS” 


The number of secondary schools in 1853 was 281 and of their 
pupils 33,801 ; in 1882 the number of schools bad risen to 3,916 and 
of their pupils to 119,759. Before, 1882 private enterprise in the field 
of secondary education was almost monopolised by the missionaries 
but after 1882 the number of secéndary schools under Indian 
management increased enormously, as these schools charged the lowest 
fees which suited the pocket of the poor Indian guardians. Education 
expanded but quality suffered. For, the schools under Indian 
management were mostly ill-equipped, ill-staffed and ill-managed. 
In 1881-82, the number of suhools under Indian Managers rose to 582 
. and the number of schools under other than” Indian Managers was 23 
only in Beptal alone. Other provinces also did not fare bad?” 


Province No. of schools under No. of schools under other 
Indian Managers. than Indian Managers. 
N. W. Province and Oudb 17 104 
Punjab 2 118 
Central Provinces ` 4 9 
Assam . 25 š 45 


è . 

It will be seen that in Bengal the number of schools managed 
directly by Indians far exceeded the number of schools managed by 
others. In Bengal 2,144 candidates appeared at the Entrance 
Examination in 1872 ; 3,000 in 1882 ; 4,817 in 1885 ; 6,134 in 1882; 
and 6,307 in 1900 (wide T. N. Siqueira: The Education of India). 
The rate of expansion of secondary education was rapid undoubtedly, 
still a faster expansion of secondary education was felt necessary. 


> DISMEMBERMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY BEGINS 

Not only Bengal but India as a whole advanced in education. The 
number of secondary schools sprung upina large number all over 
northern India. For an affiliating university it became very difficult 
to supervise so many schools from such a great distance ; moreover, 
there was a great demand far a local University whieh Government 
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could not stave dif any more. So anew University was founded at 
Lahore in 1882. This was the’ first dismemberment of the limb of the . 


“Calcutta University. If winter comes, can spring be far behind? , 


Soon afteg North-Western Provirtes (Uttar Pradesh} followed the 
suit, and another Unfiversity wag founded at Allahabad in 1887. 
So, many feared that the establishment of two new Universities within 
so short a space would spell disaster to the Calcutta University. | 
But the fear was proved idle. Vice-Chancellor, Jones Quain Pigot in 
his onvocation Address for 1898 said: “We may congratulate 
ourselves that no such fear need now be felt, and that the demand for 
education in the country, and for the exercise of those powers of 
regulating and testing it which*arepossessed by an institution such as 
ours, seems *destined to increase with every fresh opportunity that 
is afforded for satisfyfng it... .. candidatest and graduates are to be 
found from Nagpore and Jubbulpore, from Rangoon aud Moulmein, 
from Kandi and Colombo, from Amritsar, Lahore and Delhi, from 
Patiala, and Peshwar, Rawalpindi and Indore. .... We may, without 
exaggeration, affirm that the influence of onr University, no doubt 
as an examining body only, but still in that capacity as a regulating 
and comolling ond, is real and widespread’’—(oide Hendred Years 


. of the University of Calcutta). 


STATE JNTERFERENOE 


There was an unprecedented expansicn of secondary education 
between 1901-02 and 1921-22. The number of secéndary schools in 
this period was 5,493 with 622,768 scholars and most of these schools 
were under the jurisdiction of the Calcutta University, Expenditure 
on education from public as well as private sources greatly increased. 
It was Rs. 401 lakhs only in 1901-02 but in 1921-22 it rose to Rs. 1,837 
lakhs. Prior to 1902 state played a minor role in education, and there 
was almost no interference. The State paid grant-in-aid to some 
private institutious and exercised some control over them, but it was 
nominal. A marked change in the State policy was observed in this 
period. Instead of the old laissez-fuire policy the State now assumed an 
active role ; because the hopes and expectations of Government wet 
belied. The officials in India thought that Indians would remain ever 
grateful and loyal to England for the part she played in the spread of 
education ; but instead of that a great political consciousness was 
roused among the people. Ib made the officials nervous. They thought 
they took a wrong step and the awakening of the Indians was due to 
the spread of English education. Lord Curzon openly said : 
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“There exists a powerful school of opinion which does not hide 
its conviction that the experiment (i.e. English education in India) 


“wasa mistake, and that its result has been disaster. When Erasmus 


was reproached with having led éhe egg from which * came forth the 
Reformation, ‘Yes’, he replied, “but I laid 2 hen’s egg, and Luther 
has hatched a fighting cock.’ This, I believe, is pretty much the 
view of a good many of the critics of English education in India. 

They think that it has given birth to a tone of mind and to a type of 
character that is ill-regulated, averse from discipline,  digcontented and 
in some cases actually disloyai’’ (vide Lord Curzon in India, Vol. II). 


This shows that many. high officials like Lord Curzon believed 
that private institutions under mdan management were hotbed of 
sedition. So, the only remedy that “hey suggested was to tighten 
the official grip on those institutions by ‘means of withholding 
recognition. But withholding recognition on flimsy ground may bring 
Government in open conflict with the people. So they dewised a new 
policy, and that was the question of qualitative improvement of the 
secondary education. People demanded widest possible expansion of 
secondary education but Lord Curzon wanted to curtail the number of 
secondaryeschools under Indian management an? improve téeir quality; 
consequently there was a conflict. This battle between quality and 
quantity was fought at the University stage “between 1902-05 and at 
the secondary stage between 1904-08, and even long after the 
retirement of Lord Curzon. Under Sec. 21 of the Indian University 
Act of 1904, the Department began to prescribe the conditions of 
recognition and not of grant-in-aid as had been done before. Formerly 
a secondary school had te seek recognition from the Department only ; 
henceforth in addition to this, secondary schools had to obtain recog- 
nition from the University if they desired to send pupils for the 
Entrance Examination. The University did not maintain any inspect- 
ing staff, consequently had to depend on the information supplied by 
the schools themselves, and as the University and the Department 
worked independently of each other. in matters of recognition, 
thére was open conflict sometimes. 

Recognition by the University entitled a school to send pupils 
to Matriculation and recognition by the Department entitled a school 
to (1) receive grant-in-aid, (2) to send up pupils for Government 
examinations or for the Entrance Examination of Government 
Technical schools, and (3) receive pupils holding Government scholar- 
ships. Transfer of students from unrecognised to recognised institu- 


tions was now prohibited. - í 4 
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Lord Curzon Wanted to chgck the progress of secondary education 
to some extent but he tried to introduce some good reforms also at the 
same time. He wanted to introduce vocational subjects at the second: 
ary stage, agd hold ay alternative ex@mynation to the Matriculation. 


JURISDICTION OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


Even after the establishment cf the Pusjab University and the 
Allahabad University, the territorial jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
University remained still very considerable. The number of candidates 
that sat for the Entrance Exangination of the Calcutta University 
in March, 1906 was 7,171. Of jihese, only 1,883 passed, 164 were 
placed im the first division. From Bengal, including Bihar and 
Orissa, there appeared 4,099 candidates. Of these, 1,081 passed. 
Curzon had effected partition of Bengal and the number of candidates 
from East “Bengal and Assam was 2,317. Of these 668 passed. The 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh sent up 7 candidates, Rajputana 
9, Central Provinces 240 ; of these, 34 passed. Central Indian States 
sent up 14; of these, {0 passed. From Nepal appeared 9 candidates 
and 5 passed. Burma sent up 347 candidates, of which 41 passed. 
Ceylon sent up 69 boys and 12 of them passed (wide Hundred Years 
of the University of Calcutta). 


The Government Resolution of Educational Policy, dated the 2ist 
February, 1918 and the Report of the Calcutta University Commission 
1917-19 led to the creation of a large number of universities in the 
period 1917-22. Bihar amd Orissa were severed from the Calcutta 
University and a University was established at Patna in 1917. A 
unitary, teaching and residential university was established at Dacca 
in 1920. Gradually universities were estabished at Nagpore, Gauhati, 
Burma and Ceylon and the Calcutta University was shorn of its 
gigantic limbs. 


ATTEMPT TO MAKE VERNACULARS AS MEDIUM oF INSTRUCTION ` 
e 


In 1921, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee as Vice-Chancellor convened a 
Conference of headmasters of high schools in Bengal and Assam to 
discuss the courses of studies for the Matriculation Examination of the 
-Calcutta University. It was decided in the Conference that vernacu- 
lars (which were neglected so long) should be the medium of instruc- 
tion in the high. schools in all subjects, other than English. Of 
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course, Gooroodass Banerjee was thè first Indian Vice-Chgncellor who 
raised his voice of protest against English as tha medium of instruction 
“in high schools which had been the cause of failure in examinations 
that ranged between 40 and 60% < ¢ He eaid: ih 


“One great reason why our University jioni fails to awaken 
much origina! thinking, is because it is imparted through the medium 
of a difficult foreign T the genius of which i is 80 widely different 
from that of our own. The acquisition of such a language must to a 
great extent be the work of imitation ; and the habit of imitation 
gradually becomes so deep-rooted as to influence our intellectual 
operations generally, Again, the costly foreign drapery in which our 
students have to clothe their thou&hts, taxes their limited mental 
resources to an extent which does not leave enough fer the proper 
reading and fostering of thought.”’ ka 


NEW MATRIOULATION REGULATIONS ° 


The new Matriculation Regulations as prepared by the Faculties 
of Arts and Science were passed by the Senate on July 7, 1922 and 
were forwarded to the Government for approval., Age restrictions for 
admissioneto the Matriculation Examination was to be abolished: 


The Government was of opinion that a candidate must be at least 


15 years of age on the first day of the month in which the examination 
was held. According to the draft regulations Vernaculars, English, 
Mathematics and Geography were the four compulsory subjects and 
Elementary Scientific Knowledge was also included as a subject in 
the Matriculation course. On July, 23, 1932eit was decided that there 
should be three papers in English, and Elementary Science was to be 
regar ied a3 a compulsory subject five years after the date on which 
the first examination was held, and in the meanwhile it could be taken 
as one of the additional subjects. Girls were given the choice to tale 
Sewing and Needle-work, and Music and Domestic Science. In 
„Mathematics, only Arithmetic was made compulsory for girls. The 
“demand that provision should be made for physical education of tha 
„Students was met by inclusion of a clause that headmaster should 
certify that candidates had taken a course of physical training. ‘I'he 
new Matriculation Regulations received the final approval of the 
Government in June, 1935. The revolutionary proposal of Asutosh 
Mookerjee of making vernaculars as the medium of instruction and 
examination was completed and finally accepted eleven years after 
his death by his son Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee. The new Regula- 
: ® 
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` tions took effect fromethe examination held in 1940. Bengali being 


the medium of instrucifon and examination, need of suitable text 


books in Bengali was felt. Text-books in their turn felt the necessity - ; 


of standardisation “of Bengali spelling ent collection and coinage of 
Bengali synony ms for scientific and technical terms. So two commit- 
tees of gxperts, viz., Paribhasa Committee and Committee for 
Bengali Spelling were formed and they finished their stupendous work 
within a few years. ji 

On February 20, 1995, the Syndicate received a letter from the 
Director of Public Instruction, Beagal to take steps for the creation 
o? an Arbitration Board as recommended by the Sadler Committee as 
a check on the arbitrary action of th® Managing Committee. The 
Syndicate referred the matter to a Committee which framed rules along 
these lines and on May 19 1925, a School Code was prepared for the 
management of non-Government High Schools. These rules fixed 
the minimum salary that could be paid to teachers, and also made 
compulsory Provident Fund of teachers as a condition of recognition. 
The University also set up a School Committee to ensure a better 


management of the high schools. 
| © + 


noS Domination or MATRICULATION 


In reviewing the course of the secondary aducation, the Hartog 
Committee (1929) found that the entire secondary educatign was domi- 
nated by the Matriculation Examination. It said : 


“There is nothing corresponding to the ezodrs from many English 
secondary schools either into practical life or into vocational institu- 
blong. ....-.. The reason for the uniformity of the course in the middle - 
English and high schools is not far to seek ; it is the influence of the 
Matriculation and all that this means to the Indian boys, both as an 
immediate qualification for service, and as a gate to a university 
course and the possession of a degree as a hizher qualification for 
service. The lure of Government service through Matriculation is stil} 
potent......We cannot say how far this may be due to in particular cases 
to the continued insistence of Government on Matriculation as a mini- 
mum qualification for almost every form of public employment. But it 
is this practice, no doubt, which maintains and strengthens the belief 
in Matriculation as the only goal of Anglo-Vernacular education, and 
confines the courses in the high schools to the narrow path leading 
to it.” . 


/ ° i 
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The Hartog Committee was also’ alarmed a 
; 2 : 
of failure-in Matriculation. As a remedy' the Comh, l 


“The diversion of more boys io the industri®à, YA 
careers at the end of the middle stage, for which provisi 97. Š 
made by alternative courses in.that stage, preparatory,- L 
instruction in technical and industrial schools.” a MI 


The total number of secondary schools in Bengal in 15. vas 
938 with 18,421 scholars. Jn 1932 the number swelled fo 1209 with 
19,081 scholars. The next year the number of candidates forthe 
Matriculation Examination rose to 20,768 and 39,417 in 1951. 


IN e 
COMPLETE DISMEMgERMENT 


+ 

The first dismemberment of the Calcutta University, as has 
already been said began in 1882 when the Panjab University was 
established by a special Act of Incorporation, then came the turn of 
Allahabad to establish a University there. Then Bihar and Orissa 
opted cut and established a University at Patna in 1917. Dacca 
severed connection in 1920, Nagpore in 1923. Then came the turn 
of Burma *and Ceylon. Thus the territorial *iuvisdiction of the . 
Calcuttta University contracted to a considerable extent ; and with, ` 
it it had to lose a large number of schools. But this loss was 
nothing in comparison with the loss that if had to sustain in 1948. 
With the p rtition of the province about two-thirds of the high 
schools went out of the university. ‘To add to its difficulty, Assam 
passed a University Bill and took away high schools in Assam to feed 
the University of Gauhafi. The depletion may be shown by the 
following figures of 1947 :— 


Schools Matric. Examinees. 
Before partition 2,300 62,000 
Lost to Hast Pakistan 1,800 30,000 
Post to Assam 220 5,000 
Left to Cal. University 0780 21,000 


Tt would have been utterly impossible for any other University 
to survive the shock but the sap of its life was not lost, it had 
sufficient vitality to grow its lost limbs, and within a year and a half 
phoenix-like it rose again out of the ashes with renewed youth and 
vigour with two hundred new high schools. In 1951 the number of 
high schools rose to 1,126 with 39,417 examinees. = 
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WP. visahani of Santiniketan attained the status of a 
satutory University ûnder the control of the Government of India in - 
1951. Thus the dismemberment of the Calcutta University was. 


complete by 1951, after which eefondery schools were taken away 
from the WA and given to the Board of Secondary Education. 





tah 


THE BOARD OF SECONDARY HDUGATION 


Government had been trying to establish a Board of Secondary 
Education as early as 1919. The Calcutta University Commission, 
known also as the Sadler Commission from its President Sir M. E. 
Sadler was appointed in 1917 tê stady and report on the problem of 
University education. Tke seport of the Commission was published 
in 1919. Althoughethe Commission was appointed to study the 
problems of University teaching, it made some radical recommenda- 
tions regarding the re-organisation of the secondary schools ; for it 
was of opinion that the improvement of the secondary education 
was pre-requisite for the improvement of University teaching. The 
Commission, therefore, recommended: “A Board of Secondary and 
Iniermedjate Education consisting of the representativas of Govern- 

“ment, University, High Schools and Intermediate colleges should be 
established and entrusted] with the administration and control of 
secondary education.” Ii also recommended that the majority of 
the Board should consist cf non-official members but it allowed special 
representation to Hindu .and Muslim interests. There ib evidence of 
communal tendency in the report where it clearly lays down, there 
should be “at least thee representatives of Hindu and at least three 
of Muslim interests.” The Board was to have a salaried President 
appointed by the Government. The Director of Public Instruction 
was to be an ex-officio member. The report contained many valuable 
suggestions for the reorganisation of secondary education, but it eould 
not be given effect to as tae Government was not ready to provide 
necessary financial assistence. . 


On the 13th January, 1923, Chancellor of the University, Lytton 
confidentially sent a Bil] for the creation of a Board of Secondar? 
Education to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. In this Bill it was proposed to 
place the Board under the absolute control of the Government. On 
February %24, 1923 the Senate met to consider the report on the Bill 
and their clear verdict was that the object of the Bill “was not 
educational But political’, and the proposed legislation would be “to 
secure the Supremacy of the Minister of Hducatiqn ih the University 
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affairs’? and that “ib was a radieally wrong ideale’’ On March 24, 


. 1923 Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in his Convovation Address said that there 


was a ‘‘determined conspiracy to bring the University into disesteem” 


and discredit and the intende gneasures were detrimental to the 
spread and development of education among the people on the right 
lines.” | É 

The Government submitted a revised draft of the Secondary 
Education Bill in 1925 and asked the University to let the Government 
know the compensation that they would have to pay for the financial 
loss that the University might sustain for tke creation of the Board 
of Secondary Education. Phe University replied that the loss 
entailed would amount to Rs. 430,867.” 

On September 2, 1925, the Unf¥ersity sent its “own, counter- 
proposals for a Board. Government wanted fo create a Board that 
should control both Secondary and Intermediate education but the 
University pointed out the inadvisability of tagging Interutediate with 
Matriculation and proposed to establish a Board that should deal only 
with Secondary Education. 

“The proposed Board was to be appointed by the Senate and 


was to be wader its control. It was to direct and” supervise “education - 
in all secondary schools in Bengal except éhose controlled by the ` 


Dacca Secondary Board. It was to have no authority over the 
secondary schools of Assam or of any Indian State uniess the 
Government,of Assam or the State or States concerned desired to 
bring their "schools under its jurisdiction. The Board was to arrange 
for inspection of schools under its jnrisdictiqn either by Inspectors 
appointed by itself or by Inspectors placed at its disposal by the 
Goyernment. It was to grant recognition to schools for the purpose 
of ‘sending up candidates for the Matriculation Examination, but this 
examination was to be conducted by the University’’—(Hundred 
Years of the University of Calcutta. 

. Government again made some counter-suggestions and forwarded 
a revised draft of a Secondary Education Bill. On April 22, 1926 a 
cenference was held between the representatives of the University 
and the Government of Bengal. Government was now ready to meet 
the stand taken by the University to some extent. On January 25, 
1929 the Secondary Education draft Bill was again placed before the 
Senate for consideration. In the draft Bill it was proposed that 
there should be one Board in Bengal to direct, supervise and cantrol 


Secondary Education in Bengal. 
` ® 
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“Tt was to determine the conditions to be complied with by high 
„Schools in Bengal desiring recognition for the purrose of sending up 
“candidates for the Matriculation Examination and to grant recognition 
to or withdraw ‘regognitior from Sugh sckools. The control over the 
Matriculation Examinafion, the coufses of study and the text-books 
to be*prescribed remained with the University as the Government 
had agreed to in their letter to the University in July, 1928, 
The University and the Government had agreed that though the Board 
was dn independent body it should be closely associated with the 
University. The Bill provided for the representation of the University 
on the Board but otherwise made the Board subject to the rigid 
control of the Government. The President was to be a permanent 
salaried officer appointed by tfe Government. The inspecting clerical 
and subordinate staff Attached to the Board were to be the employees 
of the local Government. The Government was given full financial 
contro] over the Board’’—(Hundred Years of the University of 
Calcutta). 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bill as revised by the Senate 
was sent back to the Government. But the Government did not 
_proceed further and the Bill was put in the cold storage for a few 

- yearg until it was revived in 1937. 

In 1987, an official Bil was introduced in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly for control anc organisation of secondary education. All 
the vital points, viz., whether the Board should be an independent 
body, the University should be adequately represented on it fo see 
that the continuity from secondary to University education is main- 
tained or that the University is properly compensated were side- 
tracked. The Senate ‘opposed the Bil and the people of the country 
raised their voice of protest against it and thus the evil design of the 
League Ministry was frusirated. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee and came back to 
the Legislative Assembly again in 1944. The revised Bill was not at 
all any improvement on the old one. . 


“The financial provisions made for the Board were meagre and 
it was under the thumb of the executive. There was no provision 
for co-ordination with other levels of education. The University had 
no representation on the Board and was not assured of any compensa- 
tion for the loss of examination fees. There was separate communal 
representation in the constitution of tha Board, the executive council 
and the committees. The Senate and ite Syndicate made an empha- 

/ tic protest against this piecemeal and perverse piece of legislation. 
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The Hartog Committee was also alarmed at the huge percentage 
@ 
of failure.in Matriculation. Asa remedy the Committee suggested : 


"+ “The diversion of more boys io the industrial and commercial 
careers at the end of the middle singe, for which provision should be 
made by alternative courses in.titat stage, preparatory to special 
instruction in technical and industria! schools.” 


The total number of secondary schools in Bengal in 1924 was 
938 with 18,421 scholars. Jn 1982 the number swellgd fo 1209 with 
19,081 scholars. The next year the number of candidates for’the 
Matriculation Examination rose to 20,768 and 39,417 in 1951. 


IN s 
COMPLETE DISMEMGERMENT 


e 

The first dismemberment of the Calcutta University, as has 
already been said began in 1882 when the Panjab University was 
established by a special Act of Incorporation, then came the turn of 
Allahabad to establish a University there. Then Bihar and Orissa 
opted cut and established a University at Patna in 1917. Dacca 
severed connection in 1920, Nagpore in 1923. Then came the turn 
of Burma "and Ceylon. Thus the territorial jurisdiction of the . 
Calcutita University contracted to a considerable extent ; and with, 
it it had to lose a large number of schools. But this loss was 
nothing in comparison with the loss that it had to sustain in 1948. 
With the pertition of the province about two-thirds of the high 
schools went out of the university. To add to its difficulty, Assam 
passed a University Bill and took away high schools in Assam to feed 
the University of Gauhati. The depletion may be shown by the 
following figures of 1947 :— 


Schoois Matrie. Hxaminees. 
Before partition 2,300 62,000 
Lost to Hast Pakistan 1,300 30,000 
Post to Assam 220 5,000 
Left to Cal. University 780 21,000 
3 


Tt would bave been utterly impossible for any other University 
to survive the shock but the sap of its life was not lost, it had 
sufficient vitality to grow its lost limbs, and within a year and a half 
phoenix-like it rose again out of the ashes with renewed youth and 
vigour with two hundred new high schools. In 1951 the number of 
high schools rose to 1,126 with 89,417 examinees, 
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The Wiswa-Bharati of Santiniketan attained the status of a 
satutory University finder the control of ihe Government of India in- 
1951. Thus the dismemberment of she Calcutta University was. 
complete by "1951, after which ¢efondary schools were taken away 
from the University and given to tke Board of Secondary Education. 


THE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDÛOATION 


Government had been trying to establish a Board of Secondary 
Education as early as 1919. The Calcutta University Commission, 
known also as the Sadler Commission from its President Sir M. H. 
Sadler was appointed in 1917 tô stady and report on the problem of 
University education. The seport of the Commission was published 
in 1919: Althoughethe Commission was appointed to study the 
problems of University teaching, it made some radical recommenda- 
tions regarding the re-organisation of she secondary schools; for it 
was of opinion that the improvement of the secondary education 
was pre-requisite for the improvement of University teaching. The 
Commission, therefore, recommended: ‘‘A Board of Secondary and 
Intermediate Education consisting of the representatives of Govern- 


“ment, University, High Schools and Intermediate colleges should be 


established and entrusted with the administration and control of 
secondary education.” It also recommended tbat the majority of 
the Board should consist of non-official members but it allowed special 
representation to Hindu and Muslim interests. There # evidence of 
communal tendency in the report where it clearly lays down, there 
should be “at least thtee representatives of Hindu and at least three 
of Muslim interests.” ‘The Board was to have a salaried President 
appointed by the Government. The Director of Public Instruction 
was to be an ex-officio member, The report contained many valuable 
suggestions for the reorganisation of secondary education, but it eould 
not be given effect to as the Governmeni was not ready to provide 
necessary financial assistance. . 


On the 13th January, 1923, Chancellor of the University, Lytton 
confidentially sent a Bill for the creaticn of a Board of Secondary 
Education to Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. in this Bill it was proposed to 
place the Board under the absolute control of the Government. On 
February 24, 1923 the Senate met to consider the report on the Bill 
and their clear verdict was that the cbject of the Bill “was not 
educational But political’, and the provyosed legislation would be “to 
secure the Supremacy of the Minister cf Education ih the University 
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affairs” and that “it was a radically wrong ideal” Op March 24, 


_ 1923 Sir Asutosh Mookerjee in his Convovation Address said that there 
“Was a “determined conspiracy to bring the University into disesteem” 


and discredit and the intended gneasures were detrimental to the 
spread and development of education among the people on the right 
lines.” . 

The Government submitted a revised draft of the Secondary 
Education Bill in 1925 and asked the University to let the Government 
know the compensation that they would have to pay for the financial 
loss that the University might sustain for tke creation of the Board 
of Secondary Education. The University replied that the loss 
entailed would amount to Rs. 430,887." 

On September 2, 1925, the Unfversity sent its “own, counter- 
proposals for a Board. Government wanted fo create a Board that 
should control both Secondary and Intermediate education but the 
University pointed out the inadvisability of tagging Intermediate with 
Matriculation and proposed to establish a Board that should deal only 
with Secondary Education. 

“The proposed Board was to be appointed by the Senate and 
was to be wider its control. It was to direct and” supervise education. 
in all secondary schools in Bengal except éhose controlled by the | 
Dacca Secondary Board. Jt was to have no authority over the 
secondary schools of Assam or of any Indian State unless the 
Government, of Assam or the State or States concerned desired to 
bring their "schools under its jurisdiction. The Board was to arrange 
for inspection of schools under its jurisdictiqn either by Inspectors 
appointed by itself or by Inspectors placed at its disposal by the 
Goyernment. It was to grant recognition to schools for the purpose 
of sending up candidates for the Matriculation Examination, but this 
examination was to be conducted by the University’”’— (Hundred 
Years of the University of Calcutta. 

. Government again made some counter-suggestions and forwarded 
a revised draft of a Secondary Education Bill. On April 22, 1926 a 
conference was held between the representatives of the University 
and the Government of Bengal. Government was now ready to meet 
the stand taken by the University to some extent. On January 25, 
1929 the Secondary Education draft Bill was again placed before the 
Senate for consideration. Inthe draft Bill it was proposed that 
there should be one Board in Bengal to direct, supervise and control 


Secondary Education in Bengal. 
° è 
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“It was to determine the conditions to be complied with by high 
„Schools in Bengal desiring recognition cr the purrose of sending up 
“candidates for the Matriculation Examination and to grant recognition . 
to or withdraw ‘recognition from Buch sctools. The control over the 
Matriculation Examination, the coufses of study and the text-books 
to be*prescribed remained with the University as the Government 
had agreed to in their letter to the University in July, 1928.... 
The University and the Government had agreed that though the Board 
was dn independent body it should be closely associated with the 
University. The Bill provided for the reprasentation of the University 
on the Board but otherwise made the Board subject to the rigid 
control of the Government. THe President was to be a permanent 
salaried officer appointed by te Government. The inspecting clerical 
and subordinate staff attached to the Board were to be the employees 
of the local Government. The Government was given full financial 
control over the Board’’—(Hundred Years of the University of 
Calcutta). 

The Bengal Secondary Education Bil as revised by the Senate 
was sent back to the Government. But the Government did not 
_proceed farther and the Bill was put in tke cold storage for a few 

- years until it was revived in 1937. 

Tn 1987, an official Bill was introduced in the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly for control and organisaiion cf secondary education. All 
the vital points, viz., whether the Board should be an independent 
body, the University should be adequately repreSented on it fo Bee 
that the continuity from secondary to University education is main- 
tained or that the University is proper-y compensated were side- 
tracked. The Senate ‘opposed the Bill and the people of the country 
raised their voice of protest against it and thus the evil design of the 
League Ministry was frustrated. 

The Bill was referred to a Select Committee and came back to 
the Legislative Assembly again in 1944. The revised Bill was not at 
all any improvement on the old one. . 


““Phe financial provisions made for tke Board were meagre and 
it was under the thumb of the executivs. There was no provision 
for co-ordination with other levels of education. The University had 
no representation on the Board and was 304 assured of any compensa- 
tion for the loss of examination fees. Thers was separate communal 
representation in the constitution of the Board, the executive council 
and the committees. The Senate and the Syndicate madé an empha- 

ø tic protest against this piecemeal and perverse piece of legislation. 
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The report of the Syndicate which wag adopted bye the: Senate at its 


. meeting of 11th May, 1944, condemned the’ Bill as “designed to 


“make education the sport of party politics or communal passions’’— 
(Hundred Years of the Univergity of Calcutta, p. 402). | 


In 1946 negotiations went on between the Government and the 
Vice-Chancellor to come to an agreed solution, but no afreement 
could be arrived at, so the matter was postponed again. In 1949 a 
Secondary Education Bill was again placed before the legislature of 
West Bengal. In 1951, Government found an agreed basis, and the 
West Bengal Stcondary Education Act came into force. The Matricu- 
lation became the School Final Examination and the first examination 
was held under the Board in 1959.” The Board took over the control 
of 1,126 high schools. The Act gave tepresentation to "the University 
and provided for compensation to the University for the loss sustained 
by it. Thus after 95 years, high schools were separated from the 
parent-body without any malice or rancour. With the éstablishment 
of the Board of Secondary Education, the University of Calcutta 
lost its control over high schools within the State of West Bengal 
and the Matriculation Hxamination. 


The Whiversity managed the Matriculation Examination for the 
last 95 years with great success and efficiency and there was*seldom 
any cause of complaint. Examinations were scarcely postponed, 
Even in the dark days of the World War No. II when sirens were 
hooting and bombers were flying over the metropolis to the consterna- 
tion of the people, University did not fail to hold examinations in 
time. But things are otherwise now-a-days The Board was super- 
seded in 1954 and since then it has been working under Administrator. 


The Era, January 26, 1879 
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GALSWORTHY'S FIRST PLAY 


Dr. A. D. Gate: i). PHIL. 


Gaisworthy today stands at a low ebc in the theatrical and 
academic world of” England and America. It is justified, partly. 
For he did nof s#y anything original ani startling even in his 
own days. He had neither Granville-Barler’s passion, nor Shaw’s 
sense Of humour—the two English playwrights who had established 
‘social problem’ play in Engiand.e Apd yet be stole his way to recog- 
nition as a sqcial problem playwright when his first play Silver Boz 
was produced at the Gourt Theatre on September 25, 1906. It is 
interesting to note that fifteen years after this, at his King’s College 
lectures in 1921, an astute student of the drama, Mr. William Archer, 
compared Galsworthy’s craftsmanship in this play with ‘‘economy of 
traits and touches suggesting the work of a great etcher’’. In 
fact, Galsworthy’s want of originality and vigour often makes us 
unjustly indifferent to {he fastidious craftsman—a man whose person- 
ality and works in early Twentieth Century exerted an influence no less 
certainly than to-day his lays, crowding dusty shelves, exert none. . 
To be fair, one must judge him in the context of the contemporary 
theatrical climate, in his proper perspectiv2. Only then the distinc- 
tive features of his contribution to British drama are reyealed:. 


The theatre appetite of the ‘nineties’ was miscellaneous. Pseudo. 
social Pinero plays jostled With adaptations of yapid French romances, 
and Tom Taylor’s melodramas were interrcnted by hilarious farces. 
Public taste was not consciously cultivated.’ Yet at the same time, seri. 
ous people like Shaw and Archer were propagating the cause of Ibsen. 
On the board and in the pages òf Saturday Review Shaw took up cudgels 
to din int public ears the responsibility of the audience and the play- 
wright, But this serious dramatic enthusiasm was a specialist cult, 
an essentially minority movement. The overall scene was swamped 
with melodramas, farces and musical comedies.” Meanwhile the 
Irish Dramatic Movement had already added a new vigorous force to 
the dramatic tradition in Britain. While the contemporary British 
playwright was busy developing a realistic stage technique, the Irish 


Lo .. bub we think our readers will be with us when we affirm that too often the 
judgement of an audience is uncertain aud its favour capricious’’—Taste and the Drama in 


2 See Ernest Reygolds: Modern English Drama,” pi. , 
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felt a supreme contempt for ‘the spaface of life’ “and interpreted the 


-  spirit'of his nation in a unique style. The poetic dramas of Yeats, 


‘Synge and Lady Gregory indirectly emphasised Ibsen’s poetic imagina- 
tion, the full complexity of which was inadequately’ appreeiated by the 
British social dramatist.* To “the average playgoer in Britain, how- 
ever, Shavian technique was only an eccentric innovatiorf and the 
simple poetic beauty of the great Irish plays escaped his sophisticated 
taste. Someone, not top dangerously original in his thinking and 
technique, was needed to occupy the vacuum created by the inane 
comedies of the day. 

Galsworthy was just the man. The Silver Bow was just the 
play. The British public are an Sanan reluctant to usher 
in new movements and thoughts. Understatement of strong 
passion, plea for social justice (but not in radical terms) and affir- 
mation of individual freedom have a peculiar appeal to their in- 
sular habits of life and thought. Galsworthy, more thin any other 
writer of the period, was an epitome of the Anglo-Saxon ideas of a 
gentleman. Here was a play which did not call for social revolution 
(as did Shaw’s plays) nor did it display elemental human passions (as 
did Barkgr’s Waste). In sober conservative “tone the “playwright 
narrates some incidents of a respectable midgle-class British family, 
briefly sketches the living condition of a charwoman’s family, compares 
the parallel criminal activities of the charwoman’s husband (who is 
punished by law) with those of the eldest son of the other family (who 
goes on living tespectably)-and then politely asks the audience if the 
situation is ideal. This essentially gentlemanly appeal to the average 
peaceloving citizen of Britain won him immediate recognition. Indeed, 
jaded London critics with startled ear caught this new tone, and unless 
we take into account the prevailing theatre-condition in Britain, their 
comments today read like eulogium. “If ever a play was earnest, 
clever in its way, desperately intent upon being close to life, and upon 
being unsensational, and realistic, and moral in its purpose, and intelli- 

egent, and something like the latest plays from serious Paris, and 
altogether different from the ordinary, cheap, conventional melo- 

‘drama,’ The Daily Chronicle asserted, “The Silver Boa is that play.” 
William Archer characterised it as ‘‘an indictment of society, all the 
more telling because it is studiously unemphatic and unrhetorical.’’ 

The Silver Bor is important in another respect. This was the 
first work of Galsworthy that clearly vindicated his sympathies for the 


3 See Una Ellis-Fermor: The Irish Dramatic Movement (Methuen & Co., London, 
1954). . ` e 


‘Reviews and Hpotices of Baoks 


Nandalal Bose and Indian Painting—by KAABA Sekhar Das. 
Tower Publishers, Calcutta. Price Rs. 4/- pp. 95+3. 


The book is divided into eleven chapters and contains a number of 
reproductions and an index“at the end. The introduttory chapter .deals 
with Nandalal Bose’s ideas about artistic technique—his views as a prac- 
tising artist regarding the way he made his own art. It seems that he 
places the emphasis on form rather than on colour in his work. Dis- 
tinctions are made in this chapter between oriental and occidental art, 
the latter, it is stated, “aims at the exact imitation of a thing’; ; as against 
this practice, we have “in Indian art......the inside of a thing rather than 
its external side.’ It is strange that the stormy controversy over the 
post-impressionists and their complete defiance of academic (dition and 
their present almost universal vogue should have escaped our author’s 
notice. For the distinctions, valid fifty years ago, are no longer valid 
and naturalism does not form the bias of western art in the contemporary 
world. IC e ” 


Mr. Das discovers an affinity between Nandalal Bose and the poet ji 
‘Tagore respecting the business of art. Both, the writer suggests, em- 
phasizes the visionary element. Nandalal Bose is drawn to Chinese 
landscape painting because here he discovers the visionary quality he 
values. His: own,sketches, which he made with great rapidity, are in no 
way allied to European art. Nandalal Bose does not accept the view 
that his work is influenced by Assyrian art eithes. ae 


Mr. Das has expressed opinions on French art, which do not seem 
to bear on his present undertaking to write about Nandalal Bose. An 
opinion like the following does not seem to be backed by adequate know- 
ledge: “art in France did not have the same seriousness as Indian art 
had shown during the centuries of its growth.” What ‘seriousness’ 
implies in the cont. xt is not easy to ascertain. Perhaps, he is thinking 
of the comparative dominance of art by religion, of the subordination of 
the secular to religious art in India. But casual remarks of the kind we. 
fnd in the discussion are not helpful and serve merely to distract the 
mind from the object of the present study. 


The author states that Nandalal Bose has absorbed the serious philo- 
sophical element of traditional Indian art and has imposed upon it his 
individual outlook. It would have been interesting if the writer had 
indicated the philosophical element as well as ics reorientation by Nandalal 

‘Bose. Stray remarks do not contribute to the understanding of a subject. 
uu.  16—2016P—VIII-IX 
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They must 'be part of a view, which facts and arguments should gradually 
develop.. The little “book fails to provide a pattern and is throughout - 
casual in its approach to the most serious problems of art. The following. 
statement seems. tq impugn modereni$m in art as au intruder with little” 
support tor its fantastic * experiments: “It must be noted that a large 
section of art critics of England and U. §. A., is not kindly disposed 
towards modern art due to its isolation and ugliness and second:y because 
of its absorptio of foreign elements such as Oriental and African influ- 
ences” (p. 7)* Again on the same paze? “Their objection becomes 
stronger whén 2oth century Cubism, Expressionism and Surrealism reveal 
their hideousness.’” Our writer is definitely somewhat ill-informed regard- 
ing the position of modern western art. He forgets and makes us forget 
that Nandalal Bose has denie, western irfluence upon his art and that a 
discussion of western art, therefore, seems uncalled for. 


Mr. Das does not consistently denounces western art. Ona later page 
he is reconciled to ‘Expressionism’ as a product of German soil and allows 
sufficient *virility to'the ‘forceful’ tradition of Bengal School of Painting, 
crediting it with the strength to adopt ‘from various sources, thereby 
never losing its individuality ” (p. 13’. Mr. Bose obviously relents from 
his original position. l 


In & short ch@pter on Abanindra Nath Tagore, the wejter speaks of 
the painter’ S ‘Indian-ness’ as ‘purely spoataneous and an expression of 
his cultural background’ (p. 14) and his leter comment is that ‘the move- 
ment he (Abanindra Nath) set on was transformed by Nandalal Bose’ 
(p. 15). Whatever virtue the statement may possess it does not seem 
to possess lucidity for the reader, Abanindra Nath’s grt is au expression, 
completely spontaneous of his cultural background. ‘This is the move- 
wnent that Nandalal tranéforms. Could any one form the slightest idea 
about what happened from such statemerts?” 


Fortunately, the writer is occasione!y objective in his observations : 
‘Nandalal has something of the inherent power of Bengal patua or folk 
artist? (p. 16). The word ‘inherent’ isa little puzzling-—is it a technique 
or a psychological state, one wonders, “he remark immediately following - 
seems to come from a misunderstanding: ‘The simple lines- of folk 
painting have all the shortcomings of folk art in general’ (ip, 16). Me 
should have told us about the shortcomings. ‘That would Lave made an 
interesting contribution. For folk art is simple and strong, the lines “of 
the patua artist have an unfaltering vigour which have been justly 
admired. Jamini Roy has used folk technique in his painting with 
excellent results. We are, therefore, eazer to know the flaws and weak- 
nesses our critic has observed. 


The comments on the pictures painted by Nandalal, seem to show 
some acquaintance with the artist's purpose. He has been able to see 
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guite well what they mean for him, and his siatements pn the subject are 
, not, therefore, devoid of interest. Mr. Das has writtgn separate chapters 
on. French. Chinese, and on Indian art in other countries. His views 
‘are not those of a man who has accesy to the latest information on the 
subjects. He has also certain prejudices against Western ark, to avhich 
he returns again and again without justification. 

The book contains some facts about Nandalal Bose, which “might 
help an understanding of his work as an artist. The pictorial reproduc- 
tions may also prove usefyl from the point of view., The critic should 
have tried to indicate Nandalal’s position in the contemporary scene— 
what ideas he has himself adopted from different sources and how De 
has modified them in the interest of a need to express a personal attitude. 
We should have liked to know more alfout his philosophy, his craft and 
the sources of his inspiration. We can herdiy get an adequate answer 
to any of the questions we should like to ask about Nandalal. The book 
does not, therefore, come up to the standard of art criticism, which 
justifies itself when presented in the book-form. 


ss. 


. Ourselves 


* 6 
RETIREMENT OF DR. SIDHANTA 


Dr. N. K. Sidhanta is relinquishing the post of the Vice-Chancellor 
of this University, on his appointment as the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Delhi: The Calcutta University is confering on him 
the Degree of T Litt. (Honoris Causa) in a special convocation to 
mark its appreciation of the very valuable services rendered by 
Dr. Sidhanta to the University during the last five years. We wish 
all success to Br. Sidhanta in hiwnew sphere of academic and adminis- 
trative activities. . 


New UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS 
LA 


Dr. Naresh Chandra Roy, M.A., Ph.D., has been appointed the 
Centenary Professor of Public Admin:stration in the University. 
Dr. Roy was, for several years, the Controller of Examinations in the 
UniversityPand he wa8also, for a pretty long period, the, Secretary 
to fhe, Board of Editorg, Calcutta Review. We recall particularly his 
connection with this journal and we offer our felicitations to bim on 
his appointment as the first University Prafessor of Public Adminis- 
iration. We hope he will be able to create a tradition for this new 
university professorship. j 

Sbri Arun Roy, who has worked with credit and ability as the 
Deputy Controller of Examinations in the University for the last nine 
years, bas just been appointed the Controller of Examinations. This 
is certainly a recognition of his capaciby for hard work, intelligent 
guidance in administration and devotion tc duty. We offer our congra- 
tuletion to Shri Roy on his new appointment. 


Vi0R-CHANOELLOR’S CONFERENCE AT KHADAKVASLA (POONA) ii 


For sometime past, the problem of students’ indiscipline hase 
been a cause of grave anxiety to persons interested in education, and to 
educational authorities and institutions in the country. The Govern- 
ment of India in the Ministry of HEducasion made arrangemente for 
a Vice-Chancellor’s Conference which met at Khadakvasla (Poona) 
on June 15 and 16, 1960. The Committee on student indiscipline and 
moral and religious education met under the chaiamanship of Prof. 
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N. K. Sidhanta. The question was, discussed By the Committee 
thoroughly in all its aspects, and certain broad cohclusions were reached, 
‘which are now before the Government and the country, 

In order to ensure that every student recejyes proper attention 
in educational institutions, it was recommended that no institution 
should have more than a prescribed number of students. It was also 
suggested that the teacher pupil ratio should be improved with a view 
to ensuring better contact between the teacher and the pupils. For 
one thing, it would help the teacher in ‘giving proper guidance 
to the students in regard to academic matters; for another, 
it would help the teacher to act as their friend, philosopher 
and guide. Better conditions wf “work should be provided for 
students in the colleges anil the Univessities. Normally, there should 
be provision for stndents’ dayhomes, adequate tesidential accomoda- 
tion, better libraries and reading rooms and adequate facilities for 
recreation and extra.curricular activities. The committee regarded 
it as essential that right habits and correct attitudes should be built 
up from the school stage. 

Unions and societies for students were, no doubt, desirable, but 
care was to, be taken to see that the organisationedid not assume the 
character of trade-unions providing nothing but a bargaining counter, 
as ib were, for the students. The union should not be allowed to 
become merely instruments for voicing complaints and grievances ; 
on the other band, their object should be to encourage indoor games, 
dramatic performances, study tours, eXcursions and picnics, symposia 
and debates. 

It was further recommended that suifable measures should he 
adopted for improving the status of teachers in society. 

‘Instruction in spiritual and moral values was to be introduced 


in all stages of education. In the Ist year of the Degree Course, 
lives of the great religious and spiritual leaders like Gautama the 


Buddha, Confucius, Zoroaster, Socrates, Jesus, Sankara, Ramanuja, 
“Mohammad, Kabir, Nanaka and Gandhi might be taught ; in the 
Qnd. year, some selections of a Universalist character from the 
scriptures of the world might he studied, and in the 3rd year, the 
centra] problems of philosophy and religion should be -considered. 
The Committee in this connection welcomed the scheme launched 
by the University Grants Commission to establish Gandhi Bhavans 
in the different Universities in India. 

Finally, in the opinion of the committee, the parents had a very 
important role to play in this behalf. There should, therefore, be | 
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constant cont&ct and association, between ihe teachers on the one 
hgnd, and the parents 4nd guardian on the other. In one word, 
there should be greater and better understanding between the ` 
University ang the college authorities awd the parents. 

It is to be hoped that at least the more important.recommenda- 
tions of this committee of the conference of Vice-Chancellors wil! be 
implemented without delay. 





Ltotifications 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA e 


s 
Notification No. C/2590/106 (Am. : 
a 

Tt is hereby notified for general information that Kharagpur College has been affiliated 
to the Pre-University standard, the B., A. standard of the 3-Year Degree Course and the 
B.Com. (Pass) standard of the 3-Year Degree Course in the subjects mentioned below with 
effect from the session 1960-61 and to the B.Sc. standard of the 8-Year Degree Course 
in the subjects mentioned below with effect from the session 1961-62 i. e., with permission 
to present candidates in the under-named subjects at the Pre-Universjty examination from 
1961, at the B. A. and B.Com. examinations from 1963 and at the B.Sc. examination from 
1964 and not earlier. . 


SUBJECTS 


(a) English (Compulsory). Bengali Vernacular, Hindi Vernacular Sanskrit, History, 
Logic, Civics, Commercial Geography, Commercial Arithmetic and Book-keeping, Physics 
Chemistry, Mathematics and Biology to the Pre-University standard with effect from the 
session 1960-61 ; 

(b) English (General), Bengali Vernacular, Elective English (Pass), History (Pass 
and Honours}, Economics (Pass and Honours) and Philosophy (Pass) to the B.A. standaré 
of the Three Year Degree Course with effect from the session 1960461; 5 

(o) Physies (Pass), Chemistry (Pass) and Mathematics (Pass) to the B Sc. standaré 
of the Three Year Degree Course with effeet from the session 1961-62; and . 

(d) English, Bengali Vernacular, Hindi Vernacular, Economic Theory, Economic 
Problems of India, Economie Geography, Secretarial Practice, Commercial Mathematics, 
Commercial and Industrial Law, Accountancy, Business Organisation, Advanced Accountancy 
and Auditing and Advanced Banking and Currency to the B.Com. (Pass) standard of the 
Three Year Degree Course with effect from the session 1960-61, 


SENATE HOUSE, e D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
CALGUTTA, Registrar. 
The 4th July 1960. 
TEE 


® 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification No. C/121/96 (Affl,) 


It is hereby notified for general information thatin extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Taki Govt. College bas been affiliated in Elective Bengali io the Pre-University 
standard, in Mathematics Pass) to the B.A. of the 3-Year Degree Course standard and 
in Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics to the B.Sc. of the 3-Year Degree Course standard 
with effect froin the session 1960-61 i. e. with permission to paesent candidates in the above- 
named subjects at the examinations mentioned, from 1961 (Pre-University) and 1963 (3-Year 
Degree Course) and not earlier, 


“SENATE HOUSE, D. CHAKRAVARTY, 
CALCUTTA, Registrar i 
The 15th July 1960. 


BIHAR UNIVERSITY 
Mise, Sec. No, 1745 16.1. 60. 


The under-mentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any University 
Examination prior to the examination noted against their names as they were found guilty 
of using unfairmeans at the Supplementary Intermediate & Bachelor Examination, 1959 in 
Arts, Science, Commerce Examinations of 1959. 

2 x i e n 
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SL 
No. 


kezi 


10, 


11. 


12. 


@ «* 


Name of the 


College. 


Arrth H.B. 
Jain College 


+ 
$: 


Maharaja 
College 


S.P. Jain 

College, 

Sasaram. 
e 


Bhagalpur 
Marwari 
College. 


A,N.S, 
Collega 
Barb. 

Nalanda 
College, 


Biharsharif. 


Do 


Bettiah 
M.J.K, 
College 


Do 


Jagdam 
College, 
Cliapra 


Gaya. Gaya 
College, 


Do 


Do 


Gaya College, 


Gaya. 
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Hxamgnation 
Roll No. & 


Registration No. 


I.A. Arr. Qi 
14872-58 


I.A. Arr. 98 
11646-58 
e 


s e 
T.A. Arr. 200 
14577-58 


I. ^. Arr, 263 
25552-58 


. 
I.A. Arr, 316 
1635.58 


1.A. Bhag. 91 
22882 58 


LA Nal 182° 
4699. NR 


T.Se Nale46 
19 175-57 


B.Sc. Nal. 17 
15011-53 


I.A. Bet. 19 
16218-58 


I.Sc. Bet. 13 
14779-58 


1.Sc. Chap 161 
5374-57 


LA. Gaya. 65 
11278-58 


I.A. Gaya 99 
16385-58 


I.A. Gaya, 164 
11357-57 


T.Sc. Gaya 79 
9846-57 
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.. 
Name & Address of 


the examinee. 


Rang Nath Rai, At & 


P.O, Dbanchehnvan Dist. 


Shababad (Arrei) 
Rajendra Dubey, Vill.- 
Phukan, P.O. Gaakia 
Bazar, ‘Dist.:Shahabad 
(Arrah) 


Ram Dhyan Sinha. 


Vill. Ghoorhvan, 
P O. Hanshadib, 
Dist. Patna. 


Md- Nayeemuddin, 
CjO. Md. Abul Hayat, 
Vill. Singhi Kalan, 
®.0. Arrah, < 
Dist. Shahabad 


Kishori Mohan Prasad, 


C/O Sri Guru Sahay Ram, 
Madar Darwaza, Sasaram, 


(Shahabad) 


Yoga Nand Jhe, 
Vill. Swarcop Chak, 
P.P. Mushan, 

Dist. Bhagalpcr. 


Sri Krishna Ku'nar, 
At: Bibarshariff, 
Khandakpar, Patna) 

Vejoy Kumar, 

Vill. Bhadua, 
P.O. Mor-Taleb. 
Dist. Patna. 


S.M. Khurshid Ahmad- 


Moh, Khankeh, 
P.O. Biharskarif, 
Dist Patna. 

Daroga Prosad. 
Vill. Gurwala, 
P.O. Gurwacia, 
Dist. Champaran. 


Bishwanath Prasad, 


At. & P.O. Bisbupur, 


Via Bettiah, 
Dist. Champaran. 


Vishwanath Prasad 
Gupta, Moh. Mirpur 


Bbual, P.O. Dighwara, 


{Saran). 
Mangleshwati Pd. 


Singh, Vil!. Fatehpur, 
P.O. Chakan, (Gaya). 


Sharfuddin Ansari, 
Shaheed Road, Gaya. 


Syed Md. Ali Azhar, 
C/O Dr. Ali Mazhar, 
Bari Road, (raya. 

Antu Mahto, 

. Vill- & P.O, Kenar, 
Dist. Gaya, 
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Punishment. 


Debarred from appearing 
at any University exa- 
mination pri: r to the exa-* 
mination named below 


1961 Annual 


1960 Supplementary 
1960 Supplementary 


196° Supplementary 


1960 Supplementary 
1961 Annua') 


1961 Annual 


1960 Sapplemer tary 


1960 Supplementary 


1961 Annual 
1961 Annual 
1961 Annual 


1960 Supplementary . 


1961 Supplimentary 


No further action 


1960 Supplementary 


, 1960] 


17. 


19. 


20, 


21. 


22. 


23, 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


32. 


33. 


Gaya College, I.Se. Gaya 88 


Gaya. 1635-55. 
Do B.Com. Gaya 7 
7537-55 
Jamshedpur 1.8¢. Jam. 6 
Co-operative 15648-58 
College. 
g * 
J.P. College, I.A. Kat. 114 
Narayanpur. 24981-58 
D.S. College, I.Se. Kat. 7 
Katihar. 20555-58 


Motihari, I.Sc, Mot. 56 
M.S. College. 14983-58 
Do 1.Sc. Mot. 78 
14751-58 
Monghyr, LA. Mong 38 
R.D, &D.J. 26317-58 
Colleg®. 
Do I.A. Mong. 48 
26342-58 
Do I.Se. Mong 40 
26760-58 
Do : Iom. Mong. 31 
20743-57 
Monghyr B.Com. Monge 20 


R.D. & D.J. 7284-54 


College. 


Muzaffarpur I.Sc. Muz. 33 
L-S. College 5481-58 


R.D.S. B.Com. Muz, 11 
College, 1672-56 
Muzaffarpur 
* B.S. College, I.A. Pat. 122 
Dinapur. 5120-59 
Do L.A. Pat. 187 
4775-59 
Do LA. Pat. 188 
5051-58 


+ 
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Keshwag Prasad, 
C/o. 
10, Fatekganj, 
Rama Press, Gaya. 


e inay Kumar Gupta 
e C/O. Shri Ram Narayar 


e Bhakta in side eld 
godown Gaya 


Kalyan Sarkar, Qr. No. 
414, Read No. 21, 


Kadma, ;Farmarea eè 


P.O. Kadma, 
Jamshedpur. ° 


Bisbnudeo Thakur, 
Vill. & P.O. Ragra, 
Dist. Bhagalpur. 


Mohammad Sayeed, 
/O#Sri Z. Hussain 
.T N.C. Train 

Offic Rly. Jn. 

Katihar, (Purnea) 


Rames Chandra Verma, 
C/O. Harendra for 


Kishore Verma, Teacher. 


Zella School. Motihari. 


Shasi Bhusan Jaiswal, 
C/O. Sri Lal Prasad 
Sahay, Pradhan Path, 
Motihari. 


Ram Kishun’ Sahu, 
Laldarwaja, Mong yr. 


Sudbir Narayan Yadav, 
C/O. Sri Dhiraj Yadav, 
Chak, Monghyr. 


M.M. Khurshid Alam 
Azizi, Purab Sarai, 
Monghyyr. 

Birljeshwar Pd. 
Sharma, Bicha Gaon, 
Monghyr. 

Deo Nandan PYesad 
C/O. Sri Sukhdeo 
Narayan Lal, At & P.O. 
Sadipur. (Monghyr). 


Shambhu Saran Pd., 
Qr. No. 8B. Damuchak, 
Muzaffarpur. 


Md, Shafique Alam, 
Muripur,, Muzaffarpur. 


Chandreshwar Pd. 
Vill. Deveria, 
P.O. Hansadih, 
Dist. Patna. 


Ram Pyare Roy, 

At & P.O. Purana 
Dinapur, via-Digha, 
Dist. Patna 


Rameshwar Prasad, 
OJO. Sri Bhuwali Roy 
At & P.O. Purani 
Dinapur) Via, Liha. 
Dist. Patna. 
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“ 1960" Supplementary 
B. Ram Das Singh 


© No further 
action 


1961 Annuel 


1969 Supplementary 


1960 Supplementary 


1960 Supplementary 


No further 
_ action. 


1960 Supplementary 


1969 Supplementary - 
1960 Supplementary 
1960 Supplementary 


1960 Supplemen Ay = 


1961 Annual 
1960 Supplementary 


1960 Supplementary 
fine of 
Rs. 25. 


No further 
action 


ce 
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34.  Collegdof TSc Pat. 24 
Commerce 21826958 
Patna. 
35. Da e ISe. Pat. 27 
5254-57 
e e . 
. 
36. Do T.Com. Pat.-3 
z 22145-58 
3 
37. Do el-Gom Pat, 35 
4 
38. Do I.Com. Pat. 15% 
21466-57 
39. Ro * I.Com. Pat, 166 
5760-86 

40. Ranchi I.Sc. Ran 27 
College 20925-57 
Ranchi 

41. 55 I.Se. Ran. 60 
Changa 15709-56 
Cestre at e 
Sahibganj. 

42. ° Sahibganj I.Sc- Sahfb. 40 
College, 3865-56 
Sahibganj. 

43. Sitamarhi, I.Sc. Sit. 2 

$.R.K.- 8047-57 
Goenka 
College. 
M.S. I.Sc. Mot. 38 
College, 1474-58 
Motihari 

45. Do I.SC. Mot. 108 

10506-55 
46. U.S. College, T.A. Muz. 19 
Muzaffarpur. 6605-58 
47. Samaatipur I.Sc. Sam. 3 
College, $ 6745-58 
48. Do T.Sc. Sam. 4 
6815-58 

49. Do I.Sc. Sam. LI 
13137-57 
? 
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Syed MD. Ismail, 
C/O.Prof, A.M. Bedil 
Ramna Road, Patna-4. 


R.C. Pandey 
CjO9M/S. General 
Medal Hall, 
Ghawhatte, Patna-4. 


Ashok Kumar Srivastava 
Vill. Yarpar 

Road, P.C.-G.P.0. 
Diss. Patna- 


Bishwa Nabi, Prasad 
C/O. Sri Gobardhan Lal 
Lalloo Babu Lane 

P 0. Begampur, 

Dist. Patas 9, 


Ananda Prakash, 
Bhagwan Road, 
Mithapur, Patna 1. 
Vinayak Bhet 

C/O. Sri Harinarayan 
Prasad, Salimpur 
Abra. Kadam-Kuan, 
Patna-3 

Ranjit Ki mar Sark ar 
C/O. Sri M.B. Sarkar, 
Jada Bhawan, Doranda, 
Ranchi. 


Bijoy Kumar Lakhaiyar, 
C/C. Sri R.P. Lakhaiyar 
Lakniyar Second Officer, 
Sahibganj (8.P.). 


Kashinath Roy, 
Sahibganj College, 
Sahibganj (S.P.) 


Anant Prasad Singh 

At & P.C Kewatgama, 
Via-Singhia ° 
Dist, Darbhanga, 


Manoranjan Kumar 
Srivastava, C/O. Sri 
Mangal Pd. Srivastava, 
Miscot, Motihari 
Champaran. 


Md.Ezajuddin, 
Vill. Kendhia, 
P.O, Verachakia, 
Dist. Champaran. 


Rajendra Roy, 


C/O. SritRam Naresh Roy 
Ait & P.O. Jamaon, Dist.- 


Shahabad, Arrah. 


Asharfi Gal Sabu, 
At & F.O. Palori, 
Dist. Darbhanga. 


Umesh Prasad Singh 
Vill. Damodarpur 
P.O. Eosra 

Dist. Darbhanga. 


Md. Laltifullah 
Vill. Meniyarpur 
P.O. Maktapur, , " 


Dist. Darbhanga. 


[AUG.-SEPT, 6 


No further ` 
action 


1961 Annual 
1960 Supplementary 


1981 Annual 


1960 Supplementary 


1960 Supplementary 


No further 
action. 


1960 Supplementary 


1960 Supplementary 


T960 Supplementary 


1960 Annual and 
also fined 
Rs. 25/- only. 


1960 Supplementary 


1960 Supplementary 
“4 


1960 Supplementafy 


1960 Supplementary 


1950 Supplementary 


19601 -. 


50 R.S.P. ` 
College 
J heria. 
51, Do 
59. Do 
53. Do 
54. Do 
55. Do 
56. Do 


57. Do 

58. Do 

59. Do 
Dj; 8/13/59 
6 


r 


I.Se. Jhar. 9 
8560-58 


[I.Se. Shar. 20 
3801-58 


T.Se. Thar. 21 
2774-58 


I.Sc. Jhar. 22 
3548-58 


I.Sc. Jhar. 45 
3544-58 


I.8e. Jhar. 36 
18232-57 


1.Sc. Jhar. 40 
3547-58 


I.Sc. Jhar. 44 
3817-68 


T.8c. Shar. 47 
18294-57 
e 


I.Sc. Jhar.54 
14582-55 
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8 
° R 
Chafdrike Prasad Singh, -1960 Supplementary 
C/O. Sie Sakaldeo Singh kaa 
Digwadih Colliery Yo. 12, 
P.O. Jealgora, e 
Dist. Dhanbad. 


6 . 
Bhaktipada Sen Gupta . 1960 Supplementary 
/0. Sri N.K. Sen Gupta wi Å‘ 

P.O. Jharia, Dhanbad. 


Manohar Singh, 

C/O. Sri Sha Narayan 
Singh, Dt & P.O.. m 
Dhanbad, Dhanbad, 


e | 4 
Manik Chandra Dutta 1990 Supplementary 
C/O. Sri Dhakineshwar ° 

Dutta, Indian School - 

of Mines, Dhanbad. 


Shakgipada Chakrawarty 1960 Supplementary 
8/0. Mani Bhushan ,, 
Dist. gudge’s Court, 
Dhanbad. 


+ 
Satadeo Ram, OJO. 
Late Sri Simrik Ram, 
Ville Goharpur. 
P.O. Begampur, . 
Patna. 


1960 Supplementary 


1960 Supplementary 


Suresh Kumar Sinha, 1960 Supplementary 
C/O. Sri P.K. Sinha. 

Office of the Regional 

Labour Commissioner, 


Dhanbad. e e 


Haridass Banérjee, 1960 Supplementary `. 
C/O. Sri G.D. Banerjee, . 
C.M.O., Lodna Colliery, 


P.O. Jharia, Dhanbad. 


Kapildeo Ram, 

C/O. Sri Dwarika Ram, 
Gandhi Nagar, 
Dhanbad. 


1960 Annnal 


Bishwanath Pyassad 
Mallah, 

C/O. Sri Amar Singh, 
Gowamal & Sons, 
Tisra Colliery, 

P.O. Jharia, Dhanbad. 


1960 Supplementary 


A. NARAYAN 


Controller offExaminations, 
BIHAR UNIVRRSITY, 
PaTwa-1 


BIHAR UNIVERSITY 
Circular No 15 


Patna, the 6th October 1959. 


be Under-mentioned candidates are debarred from appearing atfany University 
Examination prior to the examination noted against their names as they were found guilty 
of using unfairmeans at the Annual Intermediate and Bachelor Examinations, 1959 in Arts, 


Science, Commerce, Exgineering faculfies and the M.A. Examinations of 1959, 
3 


$ 


. , $ THE CALCUTTA REVIEW , [AUG.-SiPT. 


è 
ee : Punishment. 
à @. 
Name of the Fexamination Name and Address of | Debarred from 
College & Rell No. & the examinee. appearing ab any . 
Centre. Registration University Exa- 
Number. & «6 mination prior to 
é . Ta the examihation 
* e . 
° . named below. 
Ayah, H.D. LA. Arr. 744 Anwar Ahmad, C/o. Md. 1960 Annual. 
Jain College. 6704-57 Sahibuddis, V:ll. Panwari 
ji Mathia (Sahakzd). 
do “LA, Arr. 752 Kapildoo Naran Mishra, 1960 Annual, 
. 589-57 C/o. Sri Raghc Mishra, 
. : : Vill. Pitro, P.J. Dohathan. 
. Shahabad. 
do I.Sc. Arr. 26 Chaudhary Rama Shankar, 1960 Annual. 
11878.58 C/o. Chaudhary Ram Prakash 
Singh, Mahendru, Patna 6. 
do I.Com. Ar, 3. Anjifni Kumer Varma, 1960 Annual. 
r 14199 eČlo. Sri Banwari Prasad, 
x Vill. Bhairotola, 
? P.O. Khangacr, (Shahahad). 
do B.A. Arr. 88 Krishna Nand Sahay, 1960 Annual. 
8665-35 C/o. Sri Atma Nand Sahay, 

- Mahadeva Mahalla, Arrah. 
Aurangabad. I.A. Aur 29 Gobardhan Singh, 1660 Annual. 
S. Sinha College. 8064-58 C/o. Babu Haribansh Singh, 

Vill. Babhandih, 
ji P.O. Amba, List. Gaya. 
Do L.A. Aur.187 Bicbar Singh, C/O Shri 1069 Annual. 
8480-58 Keshav Singh, 5 
: Dill. Kajhawen, a 
P.O. Bharnwe Mandal, 
. 6 Dist. Gaya. 
Do T.A Aur. 246 Abdul Razaqre, C/O. Shri 1960 Annual. 
21308-57 Munshi Raza, Vill. & P.O. 
Madanpur, Dist. Gaya. 
Do I.Sc. Avr. 98 - Naresh Chanéra Karan, 1960 Annual. 
21583-57 C/O Shri Nitya Nand Karan, 
Vill. Kewati. 
Aurangabad, (Gaya). 
Do . laha. Arr. 114 Yamuna Singi, C/O Shri 1960 Annual. 
21093-57 . , Indradev Singh,” 
. Vill. Bhishra, 
P.O, Chandarpur, 
Dist. Shahabed. 
Do 1.Sc. Aur. 182 Syed Fasih Uddin Mirani, 1660 Annual. 
Y1619-57 C/O. S. Mohicddin, 
Vill. Muranbigha, 
P.O. Mow, (Geya). 
Begusarai I.A. Beg. 44 Gandhari Prasad Saba, 1960 Annual. 
G.D. Cgllege 28527-58 C/O. Sri Mahabir Saha, = 
Vill, Hassanpur, . 
P.O. Makhmamid, 
Dist- Monghyr. . 
Do LA. Beg. 175 Mahesh Singk, 1960 Annual. 
23833-58 C/O. Shiva Ckandra Singh, 
P.O. Bhairwar. 
Dist. Monghyr. 
Do LA. Beg. 443 Nishwanath Pd. Singh, 1960 Annual. 
17008-57 C/O. Sri Shivnandan 


Pd. Singh, 
Vill. Nava Kcthi, 
P.O. Nava Kothi, (Monghyr. 


1960] ; 


15. 


; 16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


28. 


29. 


Begusarai 
G.D. College 


Do 


Barh A.N.S. 
College 


Do 


Do 


. Barh, A.N.S. 


College 


Do 


Do 


NOTIFICATIONS» 


I.Sc. Beg. 98 
23883-58 


23718-58 


1.Sc. Beg 
19076-57 


; f 


C/O. St®Mukteswar Narain 


Sinha, Vakeel, 


Begusarai, (Monghyr), 
I.Sc. Beg. 146 Lakshmi Kant Poddar 
9 OFO. Sri Bai 
° Vill. Baissa 
Baissa, (Monghyr). 

. 205 Jai Prakash Narain Singh 
C/O. Teknarain Siugh, 


j Nath Podder, 
» P.O; Peper 


Vill. & P.O. Bharar, 


(Monghyf). 


I.Se. Reg. 244 Ram Charitra Singh 


19245-57 


I.Se. Beg. 289 
17184-57 


B.A. Beg. 224 
1996-54 


B.A. Beg. 288 
17266-57 


I.A. Barh 945 


20234-58 


I.A. Barh 282 
16445-58 


I.A. Barh 496 
16426-57 


LA. Barb 414 
17670-57 


I.A. Barh 418 
17409-57 


I.A. Barh 657 
17585-57 


I.A. Barh 440 
11074-55 


I.A. Barh 527 
17754-57 


C/O. Sri Sitaram Singh, 


Vill. & P.O. Ramdiri, 


(Mongbyr.) 


Hari Narain Singh 


C/O. B. Parmeshwar Singh, 


Val. T 


akanpura, 


P.O. Nawkothi, (Monghyr). 
Ram Narayan Choudhary, 


Dist. Monghyr, 


Ganga Devi Brahman, 


C/O. Banarasi Choudhary, 
Vill. Muzaffara, 
P.O. Pannapur, 


C/O. Devendra Pd. Singh, 


‘Pawan Niwas’ 
Begusarai, (Monghyr). 
Ram Saran Singh, 

U/0. Sri Bhagawat Singh, 
Vill. Hajipur Billau® 


P.O. Bhagwatipur Karmaur, 


Dist. Patna. 


Sri Ram Balak Pd. Singh, 


C/O Sri Jagdeo Singh, 
Chauria, 


At 


P.O. Saksohra, (Patna), 


Tinak Prasad Singh, 


C/O. Sri Ramdeo Pd. Siogh, 


Vill. Nadwan, 


P.O. Nadawan Yola. 


Dist Patna. 


Anandi Prasad, 

C/O. Sri Hem Narain Pd. 
Vill. Chaklodipur, 
P.O. Ekangarsarai , (Patna). 


Alakh Narain Singh. 


N 


C/O. Ram Chandra Prasad, 


Vill. Pusa. 


P.O. Mandacheb, (Patna). 
Ram Nandan Pd. Sinha, 


P.O. Poari, (Patna). 


Chandra Shekhar Azad, 
C/O. Sri Tek Narain Singh, 


Vill. Utimpur, 


C/O. Sri Ram Saran Pd, 
Sinha, Vill. Birampur, 


P.O. Hulasganj, (Gaya). 


Narendra Prasad, 
C/O. Sri Ram Nandan Pd. 


Vill. Badora, P.O. Narsanda, 
Via. Harnot, (Patna). 


6 
Yogee Sri Nandan Pd. Singh, 1960 Annual. 


e 1960 Annual. 


1960 Angual. 


A 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annnal. 


e 9 
1960 Annual, 


1961 Annual. 


1960 Annual, 


1660 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


229 


Exonerated 


1960 Annual, 


1260 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


THE GALCUTTA ‘REVIEW 


e 230 , 
@ 
30. Barb, ANS "TA. Barh 596 - 
College " 17636-57 
+ 
e 
31. Bhagalpur, I.A. Bhag. 176 
T N.B. clea: 8393-47 
” e š 
32. Do 1.8c. Bhag. 86 
6 
33. Do "BSc. Bhag. 19 
e 13563-53 
34. Bhagalpur LA. Bhag. 827 
Marwari College 2859-57 
mi 
AKA 
35. Barbigha, LA. Barb 2 
S.K.R. College 26660-58 
9 . 
36. “Do LA. Barb 247 
; 6875.56 
3. D, T.A. Barb 253 
, 4861-87 
° 6 
38 Bettiah, M.J.K. I.A. Bet, 115 
868-57 
39. Do T.A. Bet. 160 
4929-58 
ee 2 
40. Do ` 1.8c. Bet. 52 
1227-57 
41. Biharsariff LA.Nal. 120 
Nalenda 12290-58 
College. ; 
49. Da LA. Nal, 264 
= 17994-57 
43. Do I.Sc. Nal. 285 
- 14599-57 
44. Chapra, I.A. Chap. 52 
Rajendra _ 24851-58 
College. 7 


Murtri Prasad Sinzh, 


$/O. Sri Radha Prasad Singh, 


P.O. Baikathpur, 
Dist. Patna. 


Rajendra Pd. Lal Das, 


- C/O. Sri Damodar Pd. 


Vill. MShesh Ram, 


P.O. Pispanti, Bhagalpur. 


Dhuri Mandal, C/G. Late 


Ram Charan Mandal, 
Vill. Laloochak, 

P.O. Champanage> 
Dist. Bhagalpur. 


Chandra Shekhar fingh, 


C/O. Sri Dasarath Pd. Singh, 


Vill. & P.O. Bhows, 
Dist. Purnea. 


Nani Lal Gope, C/@. Sri 


Lachhg Pd. Gope, 
Moh. Sanda Bazar, 


PON. Puraini Haar 
Bhagalpur. 


Awadhesh Kumar Singh, 


C/O.Sri Saryug Ad Singh, 


Vill. & P.O. Maldad, 
(Monghyr). 

Paras Nath Lal, 
C/O. Sri Kalika Pd. 


Vill, Gangati, P.O. Haur. 


(Monghyr), - 
Sri Baleshwar Sharma, 


C/O. Sri Basudeo Mahto, 


Vill. -Ismailpurs 
P.O: Maldah, (Monghyr 


Sri Noor Ahmad. 
C/O. Md. Zahir Alam, 


Moh. Kalibagh nes: Cinema, 


P.O. Bettiah, 
Dist, Champaran. 


Mir Mazhar Alam, can 
Moh. Kalibagh ‘3 
Chowk Bulaki Singh, 
P.O. Bettiah, © 
Dist. Champaran. 


Kamla Kant, 

C/O. Shamlal Ram, 
Gang-1, Bettiah, 
(Champaran), 


Md. Shafi, C/O. Md. 
Tshaque, Vill. & P.C. 


“Silao, (Patna). 


Krishna Kant Singh 


C/O. Sri Sushila Naad Singh, 
` Station Master, 


Biharsariff, (Patna). 


Shamim Ahmad Ehan 
‘Masoom’, 

C/O. Dr. S. Zama Khan 

Vill. Biruenwan, 

P.O. Hernaut, (Patna). 


Sri Kedar Nath Pd.. 
C/O. Sri Jamuna Pi., 


). 


P.O. Basantpur, (Saran), 


"TAUG.-SEPT. 


1950 -Supplenientary- 
1960 Annael. 


1961 Annual. 


1960 Supplementary 


1960 Andual, 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Supplementary 


1960 Supplementary 
æ 
@ 


1960 Annual, 


e ; 
1960 Annual. 


1961 Annual. Not, 
to be allowed to 
appear from that 
centre. 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


» 


1960] * 
44A. Do | 
45. Do 

46. Da 

47. Do 

48, Chaibasa, 


49. 


50. 


51. 


52. 


53. 


“54. 


65. 


56. 


57. 


58. 


Tata College 


hd 


Do 


B.S. College, 


Dinapur. 


Eo 


Do 


Darbhanga, 


C.M. College 


e 
NOTIFICATIONSs s 


T.Sc. Chap. 593 
5406-57 


I.Sc. Chap. 800e Kameshwar Pd. Singh, 


24833-58 *- 


i 231 + 


. sa 
Kams$hwar Pd. Sharma, 1960 Annual. 
C/O. Sri J.N. Sharma, ; 
S.I. of Schools, ? 
Maharajganj, Patna-7. 

1960 Annual. 

C/O. B.B. Pradeep*Singh, ° g 
“ Moh. Silhanri,” 
P.O. Mirzapur, (Saran). 


I.Com.Chap. 74 Ram Lakshan På., C/O. Sri 1960 Supplementary 


26100-58 


. 
I.Com.Chap. 97 
8501- 


I.A. Chai. 121 
1321-57 


1.Sc. Chai. 62 
1566-57 


T.Se. Chai. 70 
8811-58 - 


I.Se. Chai- 106 
8812-58 


I.Sc. Chai. 128 
4383-56 


LSe. Chai, 140 
1581-87 


1.A. Dina. 85 


4769-58 


I.A. Dina 209 
3801-55 


T.Sc. Dina. 74 
4705-58 


I.8c. Dina. 72 
4725-58 


I.A. Dar. 128 
192116-58 


Chhuchundar Pandit, 
Moh. & P.O. Arna, ° 
Dist. Saran. 3 


Kamla Prasad Singh, 
C/O. Sri Ramayan Singh, 
Vill, Umachha, 

P.O. Fakuli, (Saran). 


Gadgi Soy, C/O. Sri 

Parek Roy Soy, Vill. Achu, 
P.O. Chaibasa, 
(Singhbhum). 


Manindra Math Mahata, 

0/0. Sri Kamala Kant 
Mahata, 

Vill. Bhaluk Bindha, 

P.O, Chakulia, bd 

(Singhbhum). 

Md. Bashirnddin, 

C/O Sri Nasiruddin, 

18 Wardha Road, 

P.O. Golmuri, J amehedpur. 


1960 Anttual. 
1960 Annual. 


* 
1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


Harbinder Singh. 6 196% Annual. 
C/O Sri Bishan Singh, i 
T No. 206, Dep . ` 


Eng. Indian Cable 
Co. Ltd., P.O. Golmuri, 
(Singhbhum). 


Sri Jagdish Pd. Jayaswal, 
C/O. Sri Kishun Lal Ram 
Rup Lall 

P.O, Bukhtiarpur, 

Dist. Patna. 


Md. Alim, 0/@ Md. Jabir, 
Bara Bazar. 

P.O. Chaibasa,’ 

Dist. Singbhum. 


Pradip Narain Singh, 
C/O Sri Sabpati Rai, 
Vill. Bisunpur, 

P.O. Mudhopur, (Patna). 


Krishnadeo Prasad, 

C/O Sri Bishwa Nath Sahay, 
Vill. Sonaruh, 

P.O. Fatuah. (Patna). 


Rameshwar Prasad, 
C/O Sri Jank Prasad, 
Moh. Bakergang Bajaja, 
Patna-4 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annufge—* 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


Ram Sagar Prasad, 1960 Annual. 
C/O Sri J ugeshwar Lal, 


Chowk, Patna City. 


Dipak Chandra Chakravarty 

C/O Shyama Pada 
Chakravarty, 

P.O. Laheriasarai, 9 “ 

(Darbhanga). y 


1960 Annual. 


61. 


62. 


G3. 


64. 


65. 
"66. 


67. 


69, 


70, 
71, 


72, 


| PA ý . 
. 
Do 
862458 
Do e Lc Dar 41 
-8656.58 
e LA e 
6 
Dp 1.Com. Dar 2 
19533-58 
€ 
* 
Deoghar. " I.A. Deo 182 
Deoghar 3371-58 
' College 
Do B.A. Deo 75 
8862-56 
° 4 
Daltonganj, I.A. Dalt 168 
G.L.A. College 7206-56 
Gaya College, I.A. Gay 7 
Gaya 15195-58 
e ® 
e Do T.A, Gey 208 
15575-58 
Do I.A. Gay 276 
11267-58 
Do I.A. Gay 278 
16947-58 
Do I.A. Gay 344 
16804-58 
Do I.A. Gay 368 
15200-58 
Do I.A. Gay 446 
15416-58 
Do TA, Gay 417 
16773-58 
Do I.Com.Gay 22 
15391-58 
p 
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$ 
1.Sc. Dar 119 ® Mukund Jha, 0/0 Sri 


Rajchandra Jha, 
P.O. Putai, (Darbhanga). 


Krishna Chandra Jha, 

6/O Sei Randan Jha, 

Vill. Brahimotrs, 

P.O. Pandol (Darbhanga). 


Anirudh Thakur, 

OJO. Sri Rama: Thakur, 
Vill. Manash Khatti, 
P.O. Sirsia Bazar, 

Dist. Muzaffarptr, 

Nepal Tarai. 


Bishwanath Jha, 
Bhairo Talab, 
Bhatha Bandh, 
Deoghar. 


Satrurban Singh, 
go Sri Arjun Singh, 
ill. Kumdar, 
P.O. Gopalpur, 
Via-Lakhisarai, 
(Monghyr). 
Kailash Dubey, 
C/O Pt. Ganan Dubey 
Vill. Rerwa, 
P.O. Daltonganj, 
Dist. Palamu, 
Anirudh Singh, S/O Sri 
Pitambar Singh, 
Vill. Ghosta, 
P.O. War (Gaya). 
Madan Mohan Pd. 
Chaurasia 


C/O Sri Tulsi Ram Chaurasia 


Chand Chaura, (Gaya). 


Rama Shanker Fd. 

C/O Sri Bhagwan 

Ram Singh Yadav, 

Asst. Teacher, | 

Gaya Zila School, (Gaya). 


Ramesh Kumar Sinha, 
C/O Sri GuptesEwar Pa., 
S.I. Police, Vill. Katona, 
P.O. Patna. 


Ram Sanehi Mishra, 
C/O Sree Sadhu Saran 
Misbra, 

Vill, Pali, P.O. Abiapur 
(Gaya). 

Liyaquat Husain, 
0/0. Md. Abdul Gafoor, 
Moh. Bar Hussainganj, 
P.O. Sherghati, í‘ Gaya) 
Subrata De, 

C/O Sri Dr. Parimal De, 


At & P.O. Fatikpur, (Gaya). 


Sri Niwas Upachyay, 


C/O Sri Sukhdeo Upadhyay, 


P.O. Atimi. 

Thane Nasrigadj, 

Diet. Snahabad. 

Gopal Saran, 

C/O Sri Jagannath Sahay, 


Mok, Mahabir Asthan, ° 


Tilba, (Gaya). 3 


" [AUG.-SEPT. 


1960 Annuai, - 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annuai. 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. ne 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


sa 


1960] ` 

738A, Do 

. 14. Lo 

75, Do 

76. Do 

71. Do 
78. Hazaribagh St. 


79, 


80. 


81. 


82. 


83. 


84. 


85. 


87, 


88. 


Columba's Col- 


lege. 


Do 


Hajippr R. N. 


College. 


Do. 


Do. 


Jharia R. S. P. 


College 


Jehanabad §. §. 


College 


Do. 


NOTIFICATIONS , í 
s$ 
e 
I.C.om. Gay 73 Radha Raman På., e 2960 Annual. 
15371-58 C/O Jai Prakash Narayan, j 
Chand Chaura, (Gayg). ‘ 
I.Com. Gay 165 Basudeo Singh, 1960 Annual. 
14217-58 C/O Gokhul Singh, = 
e Vil. Dashrathpur, ji 
P.O. Pawapuri, (Patna). e . 
B.A. Gay 140 Sheo Shanker Pd. Yadav, 1960 Annual. 
16139-55 C/O Sri Mahadeo Pd. Yadav, 
Vill. Bodh Gaya. ki 


P.O. Bodh Gaya, (Gaya). 
B.Sc. Gay 47 ‘Tara Saner Agrawal, “ 1960 Annual. 


18792-57 C/O Sri Purnmal Agrayal,e 
Vill. Lal Bazar,- . 
P.O. Kolti, (Burdwan). , . A 
B.Com. Gay 30 Parmeshwar Chandra 1960 Annua! — 
7849.55 Agrawal 


C/O Sri Gopal Pd., 
Kajari Sill Road, (Gaya) 


LA. Haz. 268 Nageshwar Lal, C/o Sri 1960 Annua 
9329-57 Bishesbwar Tal, At, 7 
Mangal Bazar, Hamari- 
bagh. : 
ILA. Haz. 339 Syed Abu Moazzam, Cjo 1969 Annual 
6489-58 Sri S. A. Hekim, Gilani, 
Near Jama Masjid, s 
Hazaribagh. 
B.Sc. Haz. 20 Balkrishna Prasad, C/o 1960 Annual 
19631-55 Sri Basudeo Ram Modi, 
Lower Badam Bazar, 
Hazaribagh. 
LA. Haji. 45 Jaigobind Roy, C/o Sri 1960°Annual 
23489-58 Ajab Lal Roy, Vill. Also fined Ra 25/ 
Chandpur, P.O. Ragho- ° 
pur, (Muzaffarpur) 
B.A. Haji.12 Deo Raj Misra, C/o Sri 1960 Annual 
4290-56 Jairaj Mishra, P.O. 
Hajipur, Dist. Muzaffar- 
pur. 
B.A. Haji 19 Md. Ainul Haque Ansari. 1960 Annual 
3081-55 Cjo M. Ali Raza Ansari, 


Moh. Chawhatta, P.O. 


‘ Hajipur, (Muzaffarpur). = 
B.A; Haji. 93 Dhirendra Kumar. Verma, 1960 Annual 
14588-56 Cjo Sri Sri Kamla Pd. 
Verma, Sitamarhbi Court, 
Muzaffarpur. 


LA. Jher. 164 Bhrigunath Pandey, C/o 1960 Supplementary 


18061-57 Sri Awadh Narain Pan- 
` dey, Vill. Murugia Col- 
liery, P.O. Mahoda, 

(Dhanbad). 


I.Seg Jhar. 86 Tarun Kumar Singh, C/o 1960 Supplementary 


35111-58 Sri Saurindra Mohan 
Singh, Jealgora Office, 
P. O, Jealgora, Dist, 
Dhanbad. 


LA. Jeh. 51 Girja Prasad, C/o Sri 1960 Annual 


19720-58 Ramjatan Lal, Vill. 
Bara, P. O. Malathi, 
(Gaya. 


LA. Jeb. 86 Tapeshwari Singh, C/o Sri 1960 Annual 


19772-58 Deoki Singh, Vill. Main- 
chak, P.O. Myrgaon, 
: Mandal, (Patna.) e 
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89, Jamui K. K’ M, IA. Jamui 73 Shivan Prasad, C/o Sri 
College 11031-58 e, Basudeo Pd., Vill. Jodhan 
` è bigha, P. O. Shekhpura, 

s (Monghyr.: 


90. Motihari M. $. ISe. Mot, 217 Rajendra Kumar Sinha, 
College b 8787-57 Gh @Raghubans Pd. 
° mM Sing he Vill. Barvari, 
. P.G. Motipur, Dist. 
Muzaffarpur. 


91. Madhubani R.K. I.A. Madhu 606 Sri Raj Kumar Yadav, 
College 15218-57 C/o Sri Jaleshwar Goel, 

. e Vil. & P. O. Parsahi 

Sirasia, Dist, Darbhanga. 


92. e Muzaffarpur "L. "TA. Muz. 110 Md. Mojibur ° Rahman 
S. Collage 6589-58 ‘Masoom,’ C/o Hahibur 
ü Rabman, Vill, & P.O. 
Bharokbre. Via Tajpur 
(Darbhanga.) 


93. Do. B.A, (H.) Muze Sri, Mahendra På., C/o 
172H 8071/59 {i Jagdish Pd, Sahu, 
è Typist. Imli Chatty, 


. Muzeffarpur. 
94. Muzaffarpur R.D. I. A. Muz. 971 Sri Syed Faiyaz, Haidar, 
S. College 11797/57 Vil. Chainpur, P 
Demodarpar, Dist. 
. @ Muzafarpar. 
95. Monghyr. R. D. J.A. Mong. 12 Sri Upendra Pd. Singh, 
& D.J. College 26255-58 C/o Sri Rameshwar Pd. 


Singh, Vil. Jawas. P.O. 
Mankatta, Monghyr. 


96. Do. “LA. Motig. 281 Sri Krishnanand Singh, 
. 6017. 56 C/o Sri Thakur Pd. 

Singh, Moh. Rijwara. 

P. O. Kojhee, (Bhagal- 


a. è pur). 
97, fy, I.A. Mong. 295 Sri Chandradeo Prasad 
20969 / 57 C/o Sri Diboo Ram, 
Kasim Bazar, Moh. 
Kabira, Monghyr. 
98. Do. I.A. Mong. 865 Sti Rama Nandan På., 
20236 /57 Singh, C/o Sri Kailash 
Pati Singh, Bindwara, 
one m Monghyr. 
; 99. Do. 1.Sc. Mong. 195 Sri Krishnade8 Poddar, 
269/56 Cjo Pt. Kashi Pd. 
Tiwary, Chowk, Mon- 
gbyr. 
109. Do. I.Sc. Mong. 257 Sri Rajeswar Pd, Sahu, 
20977/57 C/o Sri Asik Lal Sahu, 
P.O. Khagaria (Mon- 
ghyr.) 
101. Do. I.Com. Mong. Sri Parmeshwar Chav- 


23, 26589/58' dhury, C/o Sri Mebi 
Chaudhury, Vill. Beecha, 
P.O. Monghyr, Dist. 


Monghyr. 
102. Do, I.Com. Mong. 49 Sri Ram Gopal, C/o Sri 
26550/58 Ganesh Lal, Chhoti 
Kela Bar , Mongbyr. 
108. Do. I.Com. Mong. Md. Haroon Rashid, C/o 


147, 22081 /57 Md. Sayeed, Vill. Choo- 

ramba, Monghyr. P.O. 

104, Do. B.Com. Mong. Sri Janardan Pd. Singh,’ 
57, 9026/58 C/o Sri Bhola Singh 
Vill. Panchrukhi, P.O. 
Dharhare (Monghyr.) e 
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1960 Annual 


1960 Supplementary 


1960 Supplementary 


1960 Annual 
1960 Annual 
1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 
1960 Annual 
1960 Supplementary 
Also fined Ra. 25/ 
1960 Annual 
1960 Annual 
1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annu] 
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105. Do. B.Com, Mong. Sri Biy Kumar Gos- °° 1960 Annual ' 
' 66, 9584/55 wamy, C/o Brig Sheo 3 
Nandan Pd. Goswamy, . 
1 Laldarwaja, Monghyr. 
106. Do. B.Com. Mong. ri Bal Krishna Sharma, ° 1960 Annual 
69, 9002/58 C/o Sri Sheo Charan ® 3 


* Vishwakarma, Vill. Has- 
sanganj, P.O. Jamalpur 


(Monghyr.) : . 
107, Narayanpur J.P. I.A. Nar. 151 Sri Daya Nath Jha, C/o 1960 Annual 
Coilege 2848-55 Sri Tfith Narain Jba, Also fined Rs. 26/ 
Ai Vill. Bbart Khand, P.O., 
. Bhat Khand Débrhi . 
| (Mongbyr.) x 
108. Do. B.A. Nera 49 Sri Lakshmi Kant Jha, 1960 Annual 
13077 /55 C/o Sri Jagannath Jha, < 
Nagarpara, P.O. Nara- 
ey2mpur, (Bhagalpur.} 
109. - Nawada K. L. I.A. Naw. 28 Sri Dhaneshwar Pd., C/o 1960 Annual 
Bahu College 1802/58 Bri Prasadi Pd. Vill. 
Domawar, P.O. ardi- . 


l ganj, (Gaya.) 
110. Patna, A. N, S. B.A. Pat. 159 Sri Niranjan Kasautiyar 1960 Annual - 


College Insti- 5387/55 C/o Sri Nityaranjan 
tute Kasnutiyar, Moh. Boring . 
Road, Patna. 
111. Patra Commerce I.A. Pat. 886 Sri Dharam Bir Singh, 1960 Annual 
College 702/58 C/o Sri Deo Lal Singh, 


Mob. Salimpur, Abra, 
P.O. Kadam Kaan, Patna. 


112. e Do. I.Com. Pat. 59 Sri Gopi Nath Sharma, 1660 Annual 
22186-58 C/o Bhawan Duttji 3 
Sharma, Neg Sarak, ji g 
Patna City, 3 
113, : Do. I.Com. Pat, 81 Sri Jitendra Nath Mitra, 1960 Annua! 
94973/52 ` Clo Mr. Amulya Ratan . 
Mitra, Govt. House Qr., 
f Patna—1, 
114. Do,” I.Com. Pat. 113 Sri Narottam Narayan No further action 
é 22142-58 Agrawal, C/o Sri Suraj 
Narayan Agrawal, Kach- 
6 auri Gali, Pétna City. -e i, | 
115. Do. I.Com. Pat. 114 Sri Nawal Kishore Kamali 1960 Annual 
22972-58 C/o Sri Sita Ramji Kama- 
Ss A lia, Chawk, Patna City. 
316: Do. I.Com. Pat. 118 Rri Parmanand Singh, 1960 Annual 
22099-58 Clo Sri Banshidhar 


Singh, Vill. Marchi, P.O, 
Begumpur, Patna City. 


217. Do. I.Sc. Pat. 6 Sri Alakh Kumar Sinha, 1960 Annual 
16981-58 C/o Sri Ramanand På., 
ma Janki Kuti, Patna 
118. Do. I Com. Pat. 841 Sri Krishna Thakur, C/o 1960 Annual ' 
21157/57 Sri Hari Thakur, Kaima 
Bhikoh, Patna—é8. 
119. - Do. L.A. Pat. 310 Sri Ram Swarth Singh 1960 Annual 
14199-57 Vill. Bellaura, PO. 
Beur, Via Anisabsad, 
(Patna.) 
120, - Do. T.,A. Pat. 410 Bhagwat Pd. Singh, C/o 1960 Annual 
488-58 Sri Kewal Kishun Singh, 
a Rampur Phulwari, Fateh- 
° ° pur P.O., (Patna). 6 . 
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121. Do. “B.A. Pat. @ Sri Dibyendra Banerjee, 
518-58 Cjo Sri G. N. Banerjee, 
. Amrudi Lane, Patna—é4. 
122. Do. , B.A. Pat. 123 8. Jamaluddin Ahmad, C/o 
9540-58 . SrigHekim Md. Nazir, 
. a a" Moh. Sonar Poli, P.O. 
” Gurkatta, Patna City. 
153. Patna I.A. Pat. 280 Akhileshwar Pd. 2Sinha, 
Coftege of 14195-57 C/O Mathura Pd. Rani- 
Commerce ghat. Patna-6. 
124. Do. © Com. Pat. 280° Radha Kama! Basak, 
e 22163-58 C/O Nand Lal Yehtak, 
. , Langar Toli, Zankipur, 
; . 2 Patna-4, 
125. Do. I.Com. Pat. 246 Lala Krishna Kumar, 
21981-58 C/O Sri Binceshwari 
Pd., Vill. Baghi Bar- 
® cikg, P.O. Milki (Gaya). 
126. Do. B.A. Pat.125  jaghir Ahmed Khan, 
563.55 ' C/O.M.Abdul Ali Khan, 
: ° Moh. Subjibagh, Patna- 
4. 
127. Do. B.Com. Pat. I Ambastha Madan På., 
15412-56 Vill. Kermeno, P.O. 
° Bazora, Dist. Gaya, 
128. Do. B.Com. Pat. 9 Tilakdbari Pd. C/O Sri 
9194-56 Dineshwar Pd. Roy, 
Moh. Mokhtiar Toli, 
E P.O. Kadam Kuan, 
. Patna. 
129. Do.” B.Cof. Pat. 67 Zobair Ahmed, 2/0 Hakim 
j 21151-57 Abdul Sekoor, Moh. 
š e Bhanwar Pokhar, 
. Patna-4. 
130. Ranchi 1.8c. Ran. 467 Sri Chandra Mauleshwar 
Bt. Xavier's 7998-57 Dayal, C/o Sti Lakehme- 
College f shwar Dayal, I.R.S. 
7/144 Swarnp Nagar, 
Kanpur. 
181. Do. I.Com. Ran. 109 Sri Sambhu Nath Dutt; 
11641-535 C/o Sri Prayag Chandra 
bua om Dutt, Scushe Samaj 
Street, Tharpakhna, 
Ranchi. 
132. Samastipur, T.A. Sam. 318 Sri Ashfaque Ahmad Khan 
Samastipur 8642-57 C/o Sri Hadi Ali Khen, 
College Vill, Noorganj, P.O, 
Sari, (Darbhanga). 
133. Do. T.Sc. Sam. 146 Rajniti Prasac Singh, C/o 
l 5593-56 Sri Dr. Remdhani Lal, 
Mul Chand Lane, 
l Samastipur, Darbhanga. 
134. Biwan, LA. Siw.29 ` Sri Tarkeshwaz Nath, C/o 
D.A.V. 10809-58 Sri Vishwa Nath Prasad, 
College Kagji Mchalla, Siwan, 
Saran. 
185. Do. 1.A. Siw. 79 Sri Ramashankar Singh, 
10759-58 C/o Sri Ram Balistar 
Singh, Vill. Remia, 
P.O. Siwar, Dist. Saran. 
186. Sobsarai, LA Soh. 65 Sri Bhola Pd. Sharma, C/o 
Kisan 6214-58 Sri Baldeo Singh, Vill. 
5 College o ji Sargaon, P.O. Dahpar, 


Sargaon, (Patna). 


” [AUG SEPH. 
1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Supplementary 
1960 Annual. 
1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


1960 %nnual. 
No further 
action. 


+ 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual 
also fined 
Rs, 25/- 


1960 Annual. 
1960 Annual. 


1660 Annual 
Also fined 
* Bs. 26/- 


b hi i 5 

1960 | 

137. Do. 

88. Sasaram 
S. P. Jain 
College 

139. Do. 
140. = Sitamarhi, 
8. R. K. 
College 
141. Centre Do. 
College— 
D.A.V. 
College 
Siwan. 
142. Sahebganj. 
Sahebganj 
College. 
143. Sultanganj 
Murarka 
College 
144, Do’ 
e 
145. Patna 
B.V.Se. 
College 
146. Patna 
College of 
Commerce 
147, Muzaffarpur 
L.S College 
Purnea 
College 
149, Ranchi, 
= Ranchi 
College 
® 150. Do. 
151. Arrah, 
H.D. Jain 
College 
154. Do. ` 
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T.A- Soh. 225 
11158-58 


I.Sc. Sasa. 59 
18535-57 


B.A.(H.) Sasa. 1 
9808-58 


e 
I.A. Sit. 271 
2747-57 


I.Sc. Siw. 96 
8422-56 


I.A. Sahib, 97 
19060-58 


I.A. Sult. 53 


I.A Sult. 59 
2603-58 


B.V.&e. & A.H. 

Final Part I 
Pat. 43 
12949-56 


M A. Pat. 162 
8306-52 


M.A. Muz. 888 
4565-50 p 


I.A. Purn. 194 
2393-58 


I.8c. Ran. 211 
10740-57 


I.Sc. Ran. 25 
19813-58 


I.A Arr.771 
6343-57 


I.A. Arr. 772 


e 6988-57 
e 


6 

Sri Jadu’Randan Sharma, 

C/o Sri Deo Saran@ingh 

Vill. Maranchi, P.O. 
Maranchi, (Patna). 


Syed Sultan Ahmed, 
° Aurangabad, „Sartiya, 
(Shahabad). 


Sri Akhileshwar Narayan 
C/o Sri Chaturbhuj 
Sahaya, Moh. Gaurak 
Shoni, Sasaram, (Shah&- 
bad). r 


6 
Sri Ram Bahadur Singh, 
C/o Sti Ram Fal Singhs 
Vill. Basiaram, P.O. 
Sheohar, (Muzaffarpur). 


Sri Bhola Pd., C/o Sri 
bakhan Saha, Moh. 
Tewafha, P.O. Maha- 
rajganj, (Saran). 

° 

Sri Md. Qasim, C/o Md. 

Nabi Baksh, Qutiparma, 
Sahebganj, (S.P.) 


Sri Navin Choudhary, C/o 
Sri Jagdish Choudhary 
Vill. & P.O. Sultanganj 
(Bhagalpur). 


Sri Parmanand.Singh, C/o 
Sri Bhairo Pd. Singh, 
Vill. Maugrapa,® P.O, 
Asarganj, (Monghyr). 


Sri Dharm Nath Bd. Roy, 
C/o Sri Krishna Shri- 
vastava, Laxami Bha- 
wan, Golakpore, Patna-6. 


Sri Baleshwar Pandey, C/o 
Sri Ganauri Fandey, 
Vill. Jaiteepur, P.O. 
Telhara, (Patna). 


Sri Basisth » Narayan 
Singh, C/o Sri Kailash 
Singh, Vill. Marhariya, 
P.O. Dhekaha Via-Kesa- 
ria, (Champaran). 


Sri Mohan Jha ‘Nirihar’, 
C/o Sri Kalika Nand 
Jha Vill. Kajhi, P.O, 
Kajhi, Dist. Purnea. 


Ramji Tiwari, Vill. Karan- 
pura, P.O. Bhurtapura, 
Dist. Patna. 


Krishna Gopal Banerjee, 
C/o Sri M.G. Banerjee, 
41, Peace Road, Ranchi, 


Gupteshwar Prasad Gupta, 
C/o Sri Nand Kumar 
Lal, Mo. Bisheanpur, 
P.O. Bandhu Chapra, 
Dist. Shahabad. 


Gupteshwar Singh C/O Sri 


Bhagwat Singh, At. é 
P.O Ekwari, Did, 
Shahabad. 


: 937 


1960 Supple- 
mentary. °. 


6 
1960 Annual. 


1962 Angual. 


1960 Annu&l. 
e 2 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annu]. 
1961 M.A. 


1961 M.A. æ ~ 


1960 Annual, 


1960 Annual and 
also fined 
Re. 50/ - 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 
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158. Muzaffarpur L.A, Muz. 576 "Mithilesh Kumer Sharma, 
5 "R.D.S. 13982-58 C/o Sri Brahmdeo Tha- 
College ar kur, Vill. Darughatpur, 
ü P.O. Betkaura, Dist. 
A Tiawohênga. 
+ 
164. Do " LA? Mug. 577 Mithilegh Kumsr Sharma, 
13475-59 C/o Sri Mukteshwar 
A Roy Sharma, Vill. Hari 
Shanker Marihari, P.O. 
i Sillaut, (Mrvzaffarpur). 
155. Ranchi “BA. Ran, 85 Basant Kumar Lal, C/o Sri 
Collegs è » 17672-55 Raghu Cheran Lal, 
a 4 Upper Bazer, Ranchi. 
156. Darbhanga? “L.A. Dar. 106 Jai Narayan Mishra C/o 
_O.M. College 15134-57 Sri Nirmal Mishra, Vill. 
Dharhan, PO. Labaria» 
sarai, Dist, Darbhanga. 
157. Jamshedpur I.A. Jam. 295 Ama Bhattacharya, C/o 
Co-operative 890-57 o N. N. Bhattacharya. 45, 
College - ” Thakur Bari Road, 
° Sakchi, Jamshedpur 
158. Begusarai 1.Sc. Beg. 1838 Mrs. Urmila S.nha, C/o 
G.D. College 28459-58 Sri Bittan Singh, Vill. 
R Ramuchalk, P O. Makas- 
; ndpur. Dist. Ehegalpur. 
159. Berb. A.N.S.  1.Sc. Barh. 88 Devendra Roy, Vill. Dhan- 
College" 2501-58 kal Raitola, P.O. Athm- 
algola, Dist. Patna. 
160. Do. I.Sc, Barh.53 Basndeo Prasad “Moh. 
< 17254-58 Talivpur, P.O. Barh, 
ji . Patna. 
lil. Deoghar, B.A. Deo. 27 Tapeshwar Prasad Singh, 
-Deoghar 119208653 C/o B. Damodar Singh, 
College Vill. Lagma, P.O. Am- 
5 rath Via : Jarmi, Dist. 
Monghyr. 
162. Do. B.A. Deo. 59 Mohammad Han-f At.£P.O. 
4688-56 Deoghar, Dist. 5.P. 
163. Bhagalpur, B.Sc. Bhag. 22 Janardan Pd. Shadani, 
T,N.B. 21478.58 C/o Sri Harikar Pra- 
> College . sad, P.O. Jhumritillaya, 
Dist. Hazaribazh. 
164. Hajipur, B.A. Haji. 58 - Gena Lal Prasad Yadav, 
R.N. College 247-54 C/o Sri Noonu Prasad 
Yadav, Vill. & P.O. 
Chakjainab, Via. Haji- 
pur, Dist. Muzaffarpur. 
L 6&5. Binarshariff, T.Se. Nal.8 Awadhesh Kumer Vill. 
Nalanda 2487-58 & P.O. Gunzarchalk. 
College. Dist. Patna. 
166 Biharsharif, T.Sc. Nal.9 Awadhesh Pd. Sinha, 
. Nalanda College 12501-58 Vill. Sherpur, P.O. 
Daruara, Dist. Patna. 
167 Do I.Sc. Nal. 10 Anandi Singh, C/o Sri 
14527-57 Harihar Singh, Vil 
Ranipur, P.O. Telhan, 
{Patua.) 
168 Do 1.Sc. Nal. 11 Ambica Pd. Sha:me, At. 
14898-57 & P.O. Singhariwan, 
Dist. Patna. 
18 Do T.8ce. Nai, 196 Abdul Rahman, Vill. 
1231-57 Azochalk, P.O, : 
e EP -Mahooda, (A-zasarai),° 
` Dist. Patna, 


” [aua.-sEpt. 


196% Annual 
1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 
1960 Annual 
1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1961 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Supple- 
mentary 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 
1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


te 


farpur. & 
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170 “ Samastipur, I.5c.Sam.61 Ram Sundar Prasad, * . 1960 Annual 
Samastipur 6818-58 Villse Basudeopur, 

. College P.O. Birsinghpyy, Dist. . 
Darbhanga. . 
I7, Do I.Se. Sam 106 Upendra Singh. At. & . 1960 Annual 

: 4759-57 @ e PO. Rampurrambar, 
* Dist Muzaffarpur. e e . 
179 Muzaffarpur  I.Sc. Muz. 118 Md. Waris Hamid, Mo. 1967 Annual . 
L.S. College. 6600-58 Chandwars Kumara, 
Nawab Read, Muzaffar- ii 
pur, 
178 Bhagalpur, I.Com. Bhag, Iswar Chandra, Jhunjhfn 1961 Annual 
Marwari 18—23792-57 wala, C/o Sri Lokgathe 
College. Bishwanath,: Lohapatti, . 
Bhagalpur. " . a 
174 Katihar ‘T.A. Kat. 227 Bikash Chandra Saha, 1060 Annual 
D.R. College, 6382-58 Kaserapatti Road, P.O. 
Kishanganj Bazar, Pur- 
gea” 
175 Do LA. Kat. 229 Shashi, Bhushan 8ingh, 1960 Annual 
1050-58 C/o Sri Darveshwar z 
Pd. Singh, Akashi 
Nirikchan, Katibar, 
(Purnea.) 
176 Do I.A. Kat. 232 Sbhapati Singh, C/o Sri 4960 Annual 
6355-58 Satrughna Singh, Vill. 
Ithari, P. O, Ekma, 
(Saran). 
177 Madhubani, I.A. Madhu Smt. Aruna Prabha, Cfo 1960 Annual 
R.K. College. 411--10539-58 Sri Rama’ Kant Jha, 
P At. & P.O. Daghara, ° 
. Via Bakri, Darbhanga. 
178 Do T.A. Madhu Smt. Kiran Sl@shi Jha, 1960 Arnnal 
412—3492 57 C/o Sri Rama Kant 
Jha, At. & P.O.: Dau- 
bara, Via. Sekri, (Dare 
bhanga). 
179 Do | T.A. 413 Kumari Shaill Kumari, 1960 Annual 
10441-58 Cjo Sri Brahmdeo N. 
Choudhary At. & P.O.: 
Madhubani, Rist. Dar- sess 
bhanga. 
180 Hajipur, I.A: Haji. 248 Devendra Roy, C/o Sri 1960 Annual 
R.N. College 21801-56 Siya Prasad Roy, Vill. 
Sekhopur Deorhi, P.O. 
Bitholi, (Muzaffarpur). 
181 Do T.A. Haji. 446 Deonandan Pd. Ram, C/o 1960 Annual 
12399-57 Sri Sital Ram, Vill. 
Pahleja, Bhinak Tola, 
P.O. Pahleja, (Saran). 
182 Do I.A. Haji. 250 Devendra Pd. Sinha, C/o Sri 1960 Annual 
A 3982-56 Janak Prasad, Vill. Ran- . 
daha, P.O. Lakhni, 
(Muzaffarpur). 
183 Do I.A. Haji. 251 Devendra Pd. Sinhs, C/o 1960 Annual 
14239-57 Sri Krishna Singh. At. 
& P.O. Hardi, (Muzaf- 
farpur. 
184 Do T.A. Haji. 252 Deonath Singh, C/o Sri 1960 Annual 
4268-56 Birja Pd. Singh. Mo. 
Pekauli, Bharopur, 
Deorhi, Dist. Muzaf- 
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186 Do. ° JA. Haji, 258 Dwérka Nath Chaurasia, 1960 Annual 
20104-57 6. C/o Karamchand Chou- 
° ` dhary, Vill. Rajashan, 
° P.O. Bhairopurdeorhi, 
(Muzeffarptri. : 
186 Do J.A. Haji. 254 Dineshgve® PC. Sharma, 1960 Annual 
. . 3082-55 C/o Babu Lel Sharma, 
> Vill. *Jarua, P.O. Haji- 
i pur, (Muzaferpur). 
187 “Do I.A. Haji. 256 Dhaneshwar Sehai, C/o Sri 1960 Annual 
15056-57 Sagar Sabni. Vill. Bedan- 
6 ° pur, P.O. Birnallakhan 
© Sen, Dist. Muzaffarpur. 
188 » Do LA. Haji: 257 Dharmendra Kamgr Sen, 1060 Annual 
e e 15002-57 Cjo Sri Dhora Singh, 
Vill. Bariyardur, P.O. 
Ghauspur Bariyarpar, 
(Muzaffarpur). 
189 Do T.A. Haji. 258 Dhurepdra Pd. Singh, C/o 1960 Annual 
12867-57 Rem Sundre Singh, Mo. 
@Kharika, P.O. Deshri. 
ni 6 Dist. Muzaffarpur. 
190 Do LA. Haji. 259 Nand Kishore Singh, C/o 1960 Annual 
974.55 Sri Deo Nandan Singh, l 
Vill. Dbhobacli, P.O. 
° Biddupur, Dist. Muzaf- 
farpur. 
J91 Do I.A. Haji. 262 Nand Lal Singh Cjo Sri 1960 Annual 
14278-57 Ram Naumi Smgh, Vill. 
Shambhupur Kaos, P.O. 
: Asoi, (Muzaffarpur). 
192 De I.A. laji. 263 Nagendra Mishra, C/o Fri 196QAnnual 
j f 14217-57 Krishna Bihar. Mishra, 
ji pi Vill. Dilabarpur, P. O. 
5 Bakunrahpur. (Muzaffar- 
pur). 
193 Do T.A. Haji. 264 Narsingh Singh, C/o Sri 1960 Annual 
1277-56 Raghuni Siach, Mo. 
Chaharam, P.C. Sabal- 
pur, Saran. | 
194 Do J.A. Haji. 265 Pashupati Nath S:ngh, C/o 1960 Annual 
12880-57 Sri Rajendra Pi. Sirgh, 
—_ ab . At. & P.O. Khoksha 
Buzurg, (Muzaté}par). 
195 Hajipur, 1.4. Haji. 266 Phuldeo Praaad Singh, C/o 1960 Annual 
R.N. College 14266-57 Sri Ram ‘Taran Fd. 
Sinha, Vill. Borha. PO. 
Ghurhmian, ({Muzaffar- 
pur). 
196 Do LA. Haji. 267 Banaras Prasad Singh, C/o 1960 Annual 
14258-57 Sri Arjun Singh, Vill. 
Balwakuari, P.O. Hrauli, 
Dist. Muzaffarsarr. 
197 > Do I.A. Haji. 268 Bali Ram Singl:, C/o Sri 1960 Annual | 
. 15889-56 Shyam Krishna Singh, 
At. & P.O, Jurawarpur 
Rampur, (Muza‘Yarpur). 
198 Do I A. Haji. 269 Braj Kishore Singh, C/o Sri 1969 Annual 
12767-56 Mahadeo Singh, At. & 
P.O. Subhai, Muzaffar- 
pur). 
199 Do L.A. Haji. 270 Baiju Prasad Sah, C/o Sri 1960 Annual 
14246-57 Chaturi Sah, Vill. Mina- 
pur, P.O. Hajipur, Dist. 
. e Muzaffarpur. - í 


- 44960] . 
200 Do 
201 ' Do 
202 Do 
203 Dn 
904 Do 
205 Da 
306 Do 
207 Bo 

“908 Do 
209° Do 
910 Do 
211 Hajipur, 

R.N. College 
# 
212 Do 
6 
913 Do 
214 Do 


NOTIFICATIONSe ee 


2 + 
I.A. Haji. 271 Baidyanath Singh, C/o@ri 


12765-57 


LA, Haji. 973 Bharat Prasad Varma C/o e 


14225-57 


I.A. Haji. 274 
14263-57 


e 
LA. Haji. 275 
20125-57 


I.A. Haji, 276 
3901-56 


I.A. Haji, 277 
14271-57 


LA. Haji. 279 
20109-57 


LA, Haji. 282 


20102-57 


LA. Haji. 293 
3962-56 


TA. Haii. 284 
15066-57 


d 


I.A. Haji. 285 
12888-57 


I.A. Haji. 286 
15022-57 


I.A. Haji. 287 
12769-56 


I.A. Haji. 288 
14259-58 


I.A. Haji 289 
533-55 


19 INAR PM WITT TK 


Ghaf$hyam Singh, At. 
& P.O. Deshri, @Muzaf- 
farpur). 


6 Sri Radha Prasad 
- Varma, Mo. Kanħimal, 
P.O. Hazipur, (Muzat- 
farpur). 


Bhagwat Prasad Singh. 
C/o Sri Ram Charitra 
Singh, At. & P.O, Maf- 
nar, (Muzaffarpur). p e 


Bhubneshwar Roy, C/o Sri 
Rim Bilas Roy, Vid, 
Hatanpor. (Dhamaon) 
P.O. Palbaya, (Dar- 
bhangs). 


Bhagwat Prasad Singh, 
Cfo Sri Ram Tagan 
Singit, Vill. Citranli, 
P.O. Singhara Mandal, 
Muzaffarpur, 


Bhigwan Prasad, C/o Sri 
Raja Pd. Yadav, Vill. 
Chaputa, P.O. Sarai, 
Muzaffarpur. 


Md. Nawaz Akhtar, C/o Sri 
Md. Hadi, Vill. Ladwi, 
P.O. Chandpura. (Muzaf- 
farpur’. 

Mahendra Prasad Singh, 
C/o Sri Ganga Pad. 
Singh, At. & O. Sone- 
pur, Dist. Saran. 


Milan Prasad Sinha, C/o 
Sri Ram Sagar Sinha, 
Uill. Makhua, P.O. 
Dharampur, (Muzafar- 
pur) 


Muni Lal Roy, Ojo Sri 
Rampati Roy, at. & P.O. 
Deshri. (Muzaffarpur). 


Mahendra Pd. Singh, C/o 
. Sri Ram Sundar Singh, 
Vill. Salempur Salkhani, 
P.O. Jahangirpur Sal- 
khani, (Buzattarpur}. 


Mohan Singh, C/o Sri Ram 
Nandan Singh, Vill. 
Athais Diyara, P.O. 
Sabalpur, (Saran). 


Mundrika Pd. Singh. C/o 
Sri Narsingh Prasad, 
Vill. Rande, P.O. Piroi, 
(Muzaffarpur). 


Yogendra Prasad Singh, 
C/o Sri —Deonarayan 
Singh, Vill. Alawal pur 
P.O Sarsi, Muzaffarpur. 


Yogendra Prasad Singh. C/o 
Sri Brahmdeo Singh, Vill. 
& P.O. Rajapakar, (Muza- 
ffarpur). a 


O41 7 


: 1960 Annyal 


1960 Annual 


1960°Annnal 


1960 Amua! 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual í 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annuai 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


aie 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 
1969 Annial 
1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


= 


em 


242 
915 Do, 
4 

$ 

916 Do 

a17 a Do 

alg -7 Do 

219 Do 

920 Do 

* 

221 Do 

222 Do 

223 Do 

Hod, , Do 

<a 

225 Da 

226 Do 
227 Hajipur, 

*R.N.Cllege 

228 Do 
229, l Do 
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“el. Haji.292 Raghunath Pd, Singh, C/o 


8938-56 * Sri Dhanu Singh, Vill. 
4 Mainpura, P.O. Daud- 
nagar, (Muzaffarpur). 


I.å. Haji. 806 Rajendra Rai. C/o Sri Sheo 
8059-56 ` Naan Rai, Vil. 
oe . Sahtintha. P.O. Sahtha, 
(Muzaffarpur). 
I.A. Haji. 809° Baghwendra Pd. Singh 
14800-57 ‘Rudra’ C/o Sri Bhagwat 
4 Singh, Vill. Bishunpura, 
P.O. Rajaseni (Muzaf- 
š farpur). 4 
LA. Haji. 810 Ram Ekwal Singh, C/o Sri 
e 15035-57 Parmeshwar Singh, Vill. 
Chamarhars. P.O. Mah- 
nat Road, (Muzaffarpur). 
LA. Haji. 811 Bam Swarajye Singh. C/o 
1504 4-57 i Punit Narayan 
e Singh,At. & P.O. Pana- 
* pur Raghunath, Nagar, 
e (Muzaffarpus:. 
1.4. Hali. 812 Ram Tagan Sah, C/o Sri 
12773-57 Mahavir Sab, Vill. Ram- 
bhadra, P.O. Hazipur, 
(Muzaffaspur). 
I.A. Haji. 818 Ram Raian Singh, Ojo Sri 
14668-56 Mahendra N. Singh, At. 
& PO. Janns>ur, (Dar- 
i bhanga). 
L.A. Haji. 314 Ram Briksh Roy, C/o Sri 
18657-56 Nand Lal Roy, Vill. 
Pohiyar, Buzurg, P.O. 
. Pohiyar, (Muzaffarpur). 
I.A. Haji, 815 Ram Nath Singh, C/o Sri 
15030-57 Bhola Singh, Vill. Har- 
pur Herdas, P.O. Khok- 
hsha Buzurg, (Muzaffar- 
pur)- 
L.A. Haji. 816 Ram Bilas Sing, C/o Sri 
3978-56 Moti Singh, At. & P-O. 
. Deshri, (Muzeffarpur). 
LA. Haji. 317 Ram Chandra på Sharme, 
14264-57 C/o Sri Bodh Narayan 
Sharma, At. & P.O. 
Daudnagar Chalk garo, 
(Muzaffarpur). 
I.A. Haji. 319 Ram Nagina Singh, C/o 
14248-57 Sri Barauni Singh, Mol. 
Bakshi, P.O, Eadirpur, 
Dist. Muzaffarpor. 
I.A, Haji. 820 Rajendra Pd. Sinha, C/o 
4257-56 Sir Ram Sherestha Sinha, 
At. & P.O.Dharampur, 
(Muzaffarpur). 
T.A. Haji. 381 Raghaw Prasad Singh, 
14579-56 C/o Sri Ramkrit Singh, 
Vill .Gangajal, 
P.O, Sonepure (Patna). 
LA. Haji. 323 Rupneshwar Jha 
15020-57 C/o Sri Jainanden Jha, 
At. & P.O, Dhamanr, 
Via, Mahanar (Darbhanga)? 


1960 Annual. 


1960 Annual” - 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Anuual | 


1960 Annual 
1960 Annual 
“6 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual . 


1960 Annual 


1960. Annual 


1960 Annual e. 


1960 Annual 


s 
# 
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232. 


238. 


984, 


285 


236 


237, 


238 


29, 


949. 


Do 


Do 
Do 


Do 


Dos 
Hajipur, 


R.N. College. 


Do 


Do 


Do 


Do 


.NOTIFICATIONSs 


4 


T.A. Haji. 328 Lallan Prasad Sinha, $ 


20132-57 


C/o Sri 
Vill Ghataro (Theg&tdih), 
P.O. : Kartahi (Muzaffar- 


par). 


I.A. Haji. 336 Sam Ralan Roy, a 


4272-56 


L.A. Haji. 338 
20148057 


LA. Haji, 342 
3077-55 


L.A. Haji. 343 
20145-87 


LA. Haji, 353 
15036-57 


LA Hai. 354 
14265-57 


LA. Haji. 355 
15046-56 


LA. Haji, 358 
5004-49 


l 


TA. Haji. 862 
3062-57 


T,A. Haji. 263 
422-654 


I.A. Haji. 329 
4224-56 


1.Sc. Haji, 3 
7482-58 - 


G/o Sri Sheo Ratan Roy, 
Mo. Chakdaria, 

P.O, Rabimpur, 
Sonepur Mandal 
(Saran). 


Shailendra Kumar Sharma, 
C/o Sri Ram Parikcha» 
Sharma, Vill Sadulhpur, 
P,O. Balkaram (Muzaffax 
pur). 

Suresh Chandra Singh, 
C/o Sri Motiram Singh, 


Vall, Kashipur, 
P.O. iddupur R.S, 
(Muzafi&rpur). 


Sadauand Prasad Sith, 
C/o Sri Saryu Prasad 
Singh, 

Vill. Abriyarpur, 


P.O. Banborha (Muzaffar- 


pur). 

Hariballav Roy, 
C/o Sri Jannu Lal Roy, 
At. & P.O. Deshri 
(Muzaffarpur). 


Hitendra Pd. Gupta, 
C/o Sri Mahavir Prasad, 
Mabajantoli, Hagipur 
(Muzaffarpur). 


Harihar Sah, 
C/o Sri Baidyanath Ssh, 
At, & P.O : Bilwat 
(Muzaffarpur). 


Kamal Singh, 
C/o Sri Ramautar Singh, 
Vill. Panapur Pilawarpur, 
P.O. Mathura Sultenpur, 
(Muzaffarpur). 


Purn Chandra Mishra. 
C/o Sri Bodh Krishna 
Mishra, 


angal Pd. Sinha. 


Agricultural Research Office, 


Mithapur, Patna—1. 


Mahavir Singh, 
C/o Sri Dolli Singh, 
At. & P.O. Dighi Kalan, 
Dist. Muzaffarpur. 


Bishnu Dayal Singh, 
C/o Sri Dineshwar Pd. 
Singh, 

At. & P.O. Lalganj, 
(Muzaffarpur). 


Om Prakash, 
C/o Sri Ram Gulam 
Sharma, 
Vill. Maniyarpnr, 
P.O. Chandpuran Kher, 
(Muzaffarpur). a 


248. a 


: #1960 Annual 


$960 Annual 


+ 
e 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Aunual 


$ 
+ 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annnal 


I960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual. 


245 


246. 


247. 
248; 


249. 


251. 


254. 


255. 


aa 
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‘Do 


Hajipur, 
R.N. College 


Do. 


Do. ji 


Do. 
«Do, 


Do. 


Hajipur 
R.N. College 


{.Se Hali. 4 [day Pratap Singh, 


7450-58 
4 


C/o Sri Baneropan Singh 
Mo. Fathehorr, 

P.O. Raghoour, 
(Muzgffarpuz) 


oe Haji. 9 Chanika, Pa. Sinha, 


. 1473-58 


T.§e. Haji, 10 


, 7468-58 


* 


1.Sc. Haji. 17 


7435-58 


1.80, Haji. 19 


6461-58 


I.8e. Haji. 20 


7481-58 


I.Sc. Haji. 30 


3248-58 


+ 


T.Se. Haji. 34 


7404-58 


e 


1.Sc. Haji. 35 


7438-58 


1.Sc. Haji. 38 


7466-58 a 


B.A. Haji. 5 
267-55 


B.A. Haji. 6 
8955-56 


B.A. Haji. 7 
14655-56 


B.A. Hazi. 8 
4208-56 


B.A. Haji. 21 
4931-56 


C/o Sei Sudiet Narayan, 
At. & P.O. Mamrejpur, 
Muzaffarpur. 
Jagdish Mishra, 
e C/o Sri Sone Lal Mishra, 
At. & PO. Leoma, 
(Muzaffarpur). e 


Prabhu Narayan Mishra, 


C/o Shushi Nath Mishra, 


Vill, Phulptrs, 
P.O. Chalksikandar, 
Muzaffarpur’ i 


Pren@Chendra CLaudhary 
jo Sri Bharas Chau- 
dhary, Vill. Katra, P.O. 
Hajipur, (Muzaffarpur). 
Birendra Thakur, C/o Sri 
Ram Bilas Thakur. At. 
& P.O. Parihar, Muzaff- 
arpur. 


Rajendra Kumar Sharma, 
C/o Sri Sheoiee Sharma, 
At. & P.O. Sarsat, 
Muzaffarpur. 


Ram Bilas Singh, C/o Sri 
Ichar Bingb, Vil. Sin- 
duart Govind, P.O. 
Panapur Lenga Muzaff- 
arpur. 


Ram Sankul Thakur, C/o 
Sri Sundarpat Thaikur, 
Vill. Pahetia, P.O. 
Darhara Mandal, Muzaif- 
arpur. 


Bindeshwar Singh, C,'o Sri 
Deo Charana Singh At. 
& P.O. Ghataro,qMazat- 
arpur. 


Kameshwar Prasad, C/o 
Sri Baidya Nath Pd., 
Vill. Panapur Dke-am- 
pur, P.O. Dharamour, 
Muzaffarpur. 


Ganesh Pd. Sah, G/o Sri 
Ram Sewak Pd. Singh, 
Vill. Chauhatta, P.O. 
Hajipur, Muzaffarpu-. 

Chaturanan Thakur, C/o 
Sri Ramdait Thakur, 
Vill. Kanchanpur, F.O, 
Bharopur Deohri, Musaff- 
arpur. 


Chandra Kant Jha. C/o 
Sri Gauri Kant Jha, Vill. 
Shahpur Mushapur, P 0. 
Lavapur, Mozaffarpur. 
Yogeshwar Pd. Chaudhary, 
C/o Sri Tula Chaudhury, 
Vill. Sahadallahpur, P-3. 
Hajipur, (Muzaffarpur) 


H 
e 
+ 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 
1960 Annual 
1960 Annual 


1960 Apnual 
e 


1960 Annual ` 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Anntial 


260. 


261. 


262. 


263. 


264. 


265. 


266. 


267, 


268. 


269. 


272. 


273. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. £? 


Do. 


Do. . 


Do. 


Do. 
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è 
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e e 
B.A. Haii., 28 Raghubagsh Pd. Singh, €/o - 5960 Annual 


3926-56 


B.A. Haji. 31 
4289-56 


B.A. Haji. 32 
3977-56 


B.A. Haji, 34 
4237-56 


B.A. Haji. 38 
428-55 


B.A. Haji. 39 
14639-56 


B.A. Haji. 40 
3976 56 


B.A. Haji, 41 
404 55 


B.A. Haji. 42 
4911-56 


B.A. Haji. 48 
4276-56 


B.A. Adji. 46 
266-55 


B.A. Haji. 48 
8270-56 


B.A. Haji. 50 
6484-55 


B.A. Haji. 59 
8620-54 


B.A. Haji. 61 
11960-55 


B.A. Haji. 67 
1819-52 


Sri Ram  Khelawan 

Singh, Vill. BhagWatipur, já 

P.O. Poriyar, Muzafar- 4 
a pur. l Ai 
Rahn Chandra Thaker, C/o 


1960 Annual 
e Sri Ramdeo Thakur, Vill. 


Lawapur, P.O. Lavapur 
Narainpur, Dist. Muzaff- 
arpur. | 

Ram Nath Singh, C/o Szi 
Rameshwar Singh, Vill. 
Thatham, P.O, Sarai,” 
Muzaffarpur. ` 


Ram Vishwesh Singh Cfo 


Sri Ram Jyaii Singh, 
Vill. Rasalpur, P.N. 
Bhagara, Dist. Dar- 
Shanga, 


Bishnuflgo Chaudhary, C/o 


Sri Rain Ashok bou- 
dhary, At. & P.O. 
Kalyanpur, Muzaffarpur. 


Shivkeshbor Chaudhury, C/o 
Sri Mangal Chaudhary, 
At. & P.O. Jahangirpur, 
Salkhani, Muzaffarpur. 


Shivjee Singh, C/o Sree 
Saryug Singh, At. & P.O. 
Deshri, Muzaffarpur. 


Shiv Dayal Sinhag C/o 
Kishore Pd. Sinha At. 
& P.O. Chechar, Muzaff- 
arpur. 


Shivendra Misbra, C/o Sri 
Baidyanath Mishra, Vill. 
Jatkauli, P.O. Dharam- 
pur, Dist. Muzaffarpur. 


Sri Bhagwan Pd. Yadav, 
C/o Madan Gopal Pd. 
Yadav, At. & P.O. Rus- 
taropur, Muzaffarpur. 


Surendra Prasad, C/o Sri 
Rem Bharat Roy, Vill. 
Fatehpur Chain, P.N. 
Ramgarha, Dist. Saran. 


Sureshwar Pd. Singh, O/o 
Sri Baldeo Singh, Civil 
Court, P.O. Hajipur, 
Muzaffarpur. 


Akileshwar Prasad, C/o Sri 
Rajeshwar Pd. Sriva- 
stava, At. & P.O. Parkh- 
anal, Muzaffarpur. 

Krishna Nandan Pd. Siuha 
C/o Sri Yadu Pd. Sinha, 
Mo. Bagmati, P.O, Haji- 
pur, Muzaffarpur. 


Parmanand Singh, C/o Sri 


Brahmdeo Sinha, At. & 
P.O. Dayalpurgarh, 
Muzafarpur. 

Rana Ranjit Singh, C/o 
Sri Saligram Singh, Vill. 
Fatehpur, P.O. Ragho- 
pur, (Muzaffarpur), @ 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


+ 
1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 
1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 
1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 


1960 Annual 
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974.  Halipur,,» - ie: Haji. 73 Pibhuti Chandra Patel, C/o 1969 Annual 
R.N. College. 297-55 *' Dr. Baehehu Y. Singh, 
s a At.& P.O. Deshri, 
m mi Muzafferpur. 
275. Do. B.A. Haji. 86 Lila Pandey, C/c Eri Madan- 1960 Annual . 
° 11095-55 gop Pandey, D.P. Haji- 
3 . . ° pur (Court, Hajipur, 
za Muzaffarpur. 
276. Do. B. A. Hazi.lOL MHarishchandra Pd. Singh, 1960 Annual 
m 3963-56 C/o Sri Daroga Singh, 
a y R , Vill. Govinpur Devi, P. O 
e Damaiech, NMezaffarpor. 
277. Do. B.A. Haji. 102 “Harishi Kesh Chaubey, 1960 Annual 
. 09-55 C/o Sri Mahesh Shaubey, 
f Vill. Panapur Dilawar. 
. - P.O Mathure. Muzaff- 
. arpur. 
278. “ Do. B.A. Haji, 108 Jagnath Prasad, C/o Sri 1960 Annual 
476-55 Baidyanath Pd. Gupta, 
"“At,& P.O. Sonepure 
Saran. 

979. Misra Birla B.8e. (Hng.) S@sil Kumar Gapta, G/o 1960 B.Se (Eng.) 
Institute of Part IT Ran. Sri S.L. Agrawal, Water Part JI 
Technology. 5648(E) Tank B., Patiyala, 

19172--55 Punjab. 
Tilegible 
è Controller of Examinations. 
Bihar University, Patna, 
UNIVER SITY OF GAUHATI | 
Orders passed by the Executive Council b7 Resolntion No. 4, 5 and 6 dated 29th 

September, 1959 with regard tothe cases of candidates who used unfair means in th3 

I.A., I.Se. and €.Com. Examinations. 1959. 

e The examinations of the undermentioned candidates aave been cancelled and they have 

been debaryed from appearing at agy University Examination until 1961. 

Sl. Roll & No. Names of the candidates. Name of the College. 

No, 

t Bar 136 Ali Ahmed M.C.College, Barpeta. 

2 Bar 193 Dhub Rtul Chandra Deka Pragjyotish College, Gauhati. 

3 Bar 4 Atindra Nath Barman Bholanath College, Dhubri. 

4 Gau 802 Amrit Dewan Pragjyotish College, Gauhati. 
§ Imph 168 aaa Bhuban Chandra D.M. College, Imphal. 

ingh 
amt Iapa N 78~ Ningomk adh Mubon Singh | Non-Collogiate. 

7 Jor 241 Kamal Chandra Hazarika J.B. College, Jorhat, 

8 dor 455 Durgeswar Datta Ditto 

9 Karim 27 Naresh Chandra Sarker Karimganj College. 

10 Karim £6 Krishna al Banerjee Kerimganj College. 

11 Shi188 ; Nareswar Machary St. Anthony's College, Shillong 

(I Sc. Examination, 

1 Dhub 71 Jitendra Chandra Sarker Bholanath College, Dhubri. 

2 Dib 166 Gonesh Chandra Dutta D.H.S K. College, Dibrugarh, 
8 Gau 338 Hem Kanta Bhuyan Cotton College, Gauhati. 

4 GanN2 Bhupendra Kumar Kakati Ditto : 
5. Karim 130. Mano Ranian Das Karimganj College. 

6 ~ §ib4d . ce Kanta Barpatra Sibsagar College, Sibsagar. 

ohain 
7 Bil 20 Sunirmal Chandra Acharyya G.C. College, Silchar, 
; (I.Com Examination) 
1 DibNS Narayan Chandra Hazarika D.H.S.B.College, Dibrugarh. 
2 Imph 21 Maisnam Madhusadan Singh D, M. College, Imphal. 
Š P. DATTA, 
s | Registrar 
we ® : A tauhati University. 
hd a ` 
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11960) 


l " 2959, 


The Examination of 1959 of the Sllewing candidates have heen 
candidates (except No, 15) have been debarred from appearing “ut any Uffiversty Hxami- 
nations until 1961 and the candidate No. 15 is debarred trom a 
Examination until 1962. 


Bl. No. & Roll No. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


Bar 615 

Bar P 96 
Gau 122 
Gau 905 

Gau 1066 
Gau P 362 
Gau P 3994 . 
Goal 42 


Goal 43 
Goal §1 
Goal P 9 
Goal P 35 
Goal P 38 
Goal P 41 


Gola P 168 
Imph 395 
Imph 557 
Imph 793 
Imph 1229 


Jor 242 

Jor P ata 
Jor P 591 
Lakhim 1 


Lakhim FP 16 
Now 5863 

Shi P 63 

Sib P 497 


Sil P 166 


d 


f 
| ; 


“NOTIFICATION S+ 


. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI e. 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolutiog No. 7, dated 29th Septembay, 
with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means gn the Matriculation 
Examination, 1959 


Names of the Candidates > 


Lakshmi Kante Das , 
Girindra Nath Das 

Bibit Chandra Das 

Sarat Chandra Mahanta 
Chitra Sen Bezbaruah 
Kbagen Chandra Kalite (1) 
Bhubaneswar Sarmah 

Md. Monowar Ali Git, 


Md. Monowar Ali (IT) ` 
Matilal Mairi 

Nirad Chandra Das 
Nripendra Narayan Sinha 
Tarak Chandra Banikya 
Prabhat Chandra Das 


Charu Chandra Bora 
Kshatrimayom Gokul Singh 
HrangbIng Keno Anal 
Seram Biren Singh 
Yumnem Romon Singh 


Ncren Chandra Neog 
Syed Mokibor Rahman 
Nizamuddin Borbora 
Amulya Ratan Goswami 


Rohini Hazarika 
Bipad Bhan‘an Ghose 
Nripesh Chakravorty 
Hridaya Nanda Das 


Kamala Kanta Deb 


Names of the School, 


. 8 
* 
2 
La 
“ 


AT e 


“cuncelled, and all the 


ru 


ppearing at any University 


Ww 
fa: is x 
Koad 


Barpet#Govt, High School. 


Private Candidate. 


. Kamrip Academy, Gauhati. 


Soalkuchi High School., 


Tibu High School 
Private Candidate. 
Private Candidate. 


P, R. Govt. H. E. Schocl, Goel- 


para. 
Ditto 
Dittg 
Prevate Candidate. 
Private Candidate. 
Private Candidate. 
Private Candidate. 


Private Candidafe. 
Canchipur High School. 


Mao Maram Govt. High School 
Ramlal Paul High School 
The New Girls & Adult night 


High School. 
Begpborua H. E. School. 
Private Candidate. 
Private Candidate. 


Govt. High School, N. *Lekhim- 


pur, 
Private Candidate. 


Nowgong Bengali H. E. 


Private Candidate. 
Private Candidate. 


Private Candidate. 


School. 


P. DATTA, 
Registrar. 


_- 


33 Gauhati University. 


